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TWO-LIP RACE INCREASES RIGIDITY 


Two parallel shoulders, made integral with the 


outer race on this straight bearing, increase 


rigidity and durability 
alignment 


keep rollers in proper 
Prec ision-made rollers and races 


assure quieter, smoother operation, 
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THEY’RE BUYING THEIR HEADS OFF. Retailers, enjoying their best busi- 


ness yet, look toward a record Christmas 


TROOPS AT READY, STRAIN ON THE POUND. That’s what the Suez crisis 


means to Britain, just when the British were beginning to see economic daylight. . 


FUEL INJECTION engine for upcoming caabirtt iors ated available 
for Chevwvies—startles GM's competitors. roe 


SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS SHOW THEIR COLORS. —— exhibit cele 


brates 100th year of synthetic dyes 
TV STILL ISN’T EVERYTHING. In the national campaign, both parties will use 


TY 


TV as they did in ‘52, but they are restoring emphasis to grassroots barnstorming 


TANKER SUBSIDY? Government might subsidize big tankers to beat a Suez 


shutdown 


TOPNOTCH SALESMAN FOR J&L. Avery Adams is named president of 


Jones & Laughlin as company accents selling 


A MOUNTAIN STARTS TO MELT. Government's drive to cut farm surpluses 


looks hopeful 


IN BUSINESS. News about continuing price rises, setback for rail freight demur- 


rage boost, expansions and merger: 





World Markets Look Good to Westinghouse Sales Chief. Under Pres. William €. 
Knox ver), company’s overseas wing is setting new records for volume 

And U.S. Oilmen Fiock In. Venezuela opens door to more U. §. oil companies. . 
In Business Abroad 


World Tin Pact Is Set for a Trial. It will try to limit price swings 
. And Its the Tyros Who Go Broke. Bankruptcies are rising but still lag far 
behind the 1920: 


In Finance. News about time deposit rates, pinch on bonds, Florida railway 


In Washington. News about airway controls, school attendance, ballistic missiles, 
loans for shipbuilders, fast writeoffs 


Farm Machinery Looks for a Cure. Dragging bottom sees big markets 
Oilmen Face Even Longer Odds. And hard-luck stories are commonplace. 


Search for a New Wage Theory. A group of experts explores a different approach 
Teamsters Drive Tests the Hard-Boiled Approach. Spearhead is Philadelphia 
In Labor 


Co-op Buys an Industry Leader. Grape growers take over Welch's 

Company Lab Gives Teenagers a Taste for Science. Sunray Mid-Continent Oil is 
launching a new attack on the problem of too few science students... 

In Management 


In Marketing. News about West Coast chain, Belgian tobacco, Armco pipe 


Hardware Store Takes to Supermarket Way. Central Hardware Co. is running its 
newest store on self-service 


Can Fall Stage a Rally? The traditional summer rally ended with a thud, but 
Labor Day is often a turning point for the market 


Wall St. Talks 


Teasing Metal Into Odd Shapes. Coaxing it with a radial draw former is better 
than hammering it with stamping presses, says Cyril Bath Co 
Shaking Metals Into a Weld. You can do it with Ultrasonics. 


Cure for City Jams: More Roads. We might as well write off public transit, says 
Brookings expert, and build cities on the basis that the auto is here to stay.... 
Regional Income. Another Peak Level. 

Industry's Atom Research Quits the Diaper Stage. American Machine & Foundry’s 
cooperative reactor center involves 10 companies. . : 
In Research. News about tranquilizers, mental disease, nuclear radiation 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) ; 2,264 1,415 12,389 2,429 
Automobiles and trucks ; 105,680 140,989 +89,086 76,922 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... y $56,241 $59,189 $63,292 $62,611 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)... . 4 10,706 11,190 11,340 11,565 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)... i 6,662 7,065 7,127. =tt7,111 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) j 1,607 1,505 +1,647 1,658 
Paperboard (tons) ..... i 291,453 280,659 270,150 274,069 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous aad L.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)... : 

Department store sales (change from some wk of preceding year)... . 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = Pee +t73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..... / tt75.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).... 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = ‘ 1176.4 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton). . bax $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.). cia Ranewes be eeneee dae 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b) 

Weel teps (Boston, Ib.)............. 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). . : J 391.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s). . 3.88% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) . 3-3“ % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks tt45,820 55,931 55,556 55,007 
Total loans and investments, reporting member bonks tt71,916 84,412 84,609 85,857 
Commercial and agricultural leans, reporting member banks +t9,299 24,171 28,734 29,182 
U. $. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 30,948 25,978 26,859 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ' 25,217 25,172 25,642 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a a 


Ago 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $803 $2,893 $2,829 $2,842 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) sive $197 $1,312 $1,365 $1A19 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) re $6,704 $32,896 $37,093 $37,143 
installment credit outstanding (in millions) $3,174 $25,476 $28,890 $29,103 
Manvtacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $21.3 $43.9 $49.1 $49.1 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 1, 1956. +? Estimate, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ b seri t. 

+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling 15/16 in. 4 ss pedal Se na ican 
THE PICTURESHons Basken-——-91; Bostrom Mfg. Co.--88; Grant Compton—Cover, 60, 61, 148.9; Deere & Co.—192; Martin Harris—25, 26, 
122 (bot.); Merb Kratovil--30, 31, McGraw-Hill World News—158; Ed Myers—76, 77; Ed Neano—@1, 82; A. Y. Owen—128, 129; Petroleum 
Week—97; John Schubeck-—123; U.P.-—-28; Welch's Magazine—122 (top); W.W.—34 
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Alexander the Great 
Mozart at 35 


promising would be 


by cise ase 


swept away 


One by one, serious maladies have 
attack In the 


past 56 years alone, life exper tancy 


vielded to scientuhie 


has increased an amazing 2/ years, 


and climbs steadily 


Continuing research by pharmaceu- 
tik il companies is one reason why 
people live longet and healthier. 
lypical of the new drugs—tetracy- 
that eliminates 


cline, the antibioti 


How many years 
drugs and doctors added to your life? 


died at 3. 
Keats at 26. Genera- 
tions ago it was an accepted tragedy 
of life that legions of the young and 


iS PBEeNWNSBA BL 


mel sal 


the terrors of many infectious dis- 


eases; tranquilizing drugs, such as 
meprobamate, which permit thou- 
sands of tense, high-strung people to 


lead produc tive lives 


In far-sighted research—new and 


more efhcient products--the phar- 
maceutical industry, working in an 


atmosphere of economic freedom, 
shares with the medical protession a 


major contribution to mankind, 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y.’ Rector 2-8900 


PROGREASS* 


have research, 


How banks may play a part in scien- 
tific progress is aptly illustrated by 
our own close association with phar: 
maceutical companies Por many 
years Bankers Trust, with its corre- 
banks, has worked 


leading pharmaceutical manufac- 


spondent with 


turers, supplying financial services 
adapted to their special needs. We 
would like to do the same for you in your 
business. Call on us, 


Member 
Federal 
Depo sil 
Insur anc ¢ 


Corporation 





A brave little girl... 


a cardiac golfer.. 


a tale of two hearts 


ausau 
Story 


by HENRY D. SAYER, 


Former industrial Commissioner 
of New York State 


“In years of dealing with 

insurance matters, I had 

many contacts with Em- 

ployers Mutuals of Wausau. 

So the city was familiar to me although 
I'd never visited it. 

“So | was especially glad to see first- 

hand the unique personality of this com- 

munity. A community that got its roots 


Cardiac golfer, M. W. Kyler gets tip from pro Willie Stepanik 
as American Heart Association representative looks on 


from big timber and that’s grown up to 
a busy, progressive city yet with its 
heart still bound close to deep woods 
and fishing streams. 

“My tour of the city took me out to 
the Wausau Country Club where I saw 
Mr. M. W. Kyler playing golf. Mr. Kyler 
had a heart attack 18 years ago but still 
leads an active business life. Here in 
Wausau I found that sports therapy, so 
much in the news today, is never more 
than 5 minutes away from anyone. 

“But I think what came closest to 
expressing for me the warm friendliness 

of the Wausau way of life was 
the story of little Sandra 
Hoile. An article about 
Sandra’s rheumatic fever 
appeared in the Wausau 


paper. Ever since then the entire com- 
munity has taken her to its heart. As a 
grandfather I couldn’t help wishing as I 
visited Sandra that all little girls could. 
grow up in a community like Wausau. 
I'm glad I finally got to see Wausau.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
“good people to do business with” 


We here at Employers Mutuals are glad we 
grew up in Wausau. And we're always happy 
when folks like Mr 
ments and pride in the Wausau way of doing 
things 
never to outgrow our Wausau born idea that, 
in business as in daily living, friendliness 
You'll find 


two tangible results of that outlook when you 


Sayer share our senti- 


We figure to keep on growing but 


and helpfulness should prevail 
do business with us: unexcelled service on 
claims and an accident prevention program 
that means lower insurance cost to policy 
holders. We write all types of fire and casualty 
insurance and are one of the very largest in 
workmen’s compensation. If you call on us in 
any of the 48 states, you'll find there’s a “‘lit- 


tle bit of Wausau”’ wherever we do business. 


the community's heart is showing. 
Brighter future for 8-year-old Sandra Hoile 
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READERS REPORT 





Arizona Enthusiast 


Dear Sir: 


I am sorry to have not written 
you sooner to compliment you and 
your organization on the excellent 
article concerning Arizona which 
was published in the June 23°56 
(pl14) issue of BUSINESS WEEK. 

We, who live here, are enthusi- 
astic about our state and wish to 
express cur appreciation for your 
very factual article. It was correct 
in all aspects and is an excellent 
promotional aid to the parties di- 
rectly working for the development 
of this area. 

L. M. ALEXANDER 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
SALT RIVER PROJECT 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Too Modest 


Dear Sir: 

Apropos of The Kind of Giving 
That Helps |BW—Jul.7'56,p144| 
your recent correspondent, Ken- 
neth G. Patrick, Manager-Educa- 
tional Relations, General Electric 
Co. |BW—Jul.28'56,p10| was per- 
haps too company-modest to men- 
tion a volume defining a philosophy 
of company policy respecting all 
philanthropic giving. 

Another of General Electric's 
managers, Richard Eells, does this 
in the recent Harper volume, Cor- 
poration Giving in a lree Society. 
He finds the answer in the Corpo- 
ration’s need “to preserve and main- 
tain the vital private sectors in the 
corporate environment.” This 
means support of instruments for 
promoting the well-being of the 
family; the local community; “heal- 
ers of body and soul”; associations 
of scholars, scientists, writers and 
artists; labor unions and business 
enterprises, as well as educational 
and religious institutions, 

Rosert D. Hayes 
RISSCO 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


« We reviewed Richard Eells book 
in our Aug. 18 issue (p 46). 


Ohio’s Standing 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK |Jul.21°56,p128]| 
notes “If it isn’t already, Ohio soon 
will be the state with the second 
largest automotive industry.” 

We'd always taken it for granted 
that Ohio was second, but your 
comment stimulated us to check the 
official employment figures. Here's 
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In the Beverage Industry 


At the Bernheim Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky., Honeywell 
instrumentation regulates fermenting, distilling and aging of 
I. W. Harper bourbon whiskey. Control of temperature and 
other process variables must be extremely accurate to assure 
high product quality 


In Plastic Molding 


Instrumentation cut rejects 38 percent in the manufacture of 
plastic key tips for business machines at The Nationa! Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. Honeywell temperature controls 
on plastic molding presses have paid for themselves many 
times—-in product quality, quantity and uniformity. 





In the Paper Industry = 

Instrumentation increased p alp yield 12 percent, cut cooking 
time 20 percent when Hor ell controls were added to 
sulfite digesters of Racquet iver Paper Co. In addition, 
quality has been stepped ag and maintained uniformly 
despite frequent changes in Caw materials. 


.. product quality... 


with Honeywell instrumentation 


Presrice and profits go hand-in-hand with product quality. The way 
to keep quality standards consistently high is to put engineered instrumentation 
to work. Today’s methods of process measurement and control also hold 


unit costs in line by reducing rejects and raising output. 


If you’re thinking about updating your present plant facilities, consider 
the many proved economies of instrumentation. Instrumentation is 
modernization. If you’re planning a new plant, learn how instrumentation 


can minimize your expenditures for new equipment. 


Honeywell, the world’s largest manufacturer of automatic controls, will make 


instrumentation a paying proposition in your plant, whenever you're ready. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, Wayne and 
Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa.—in Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 


H Honeywell 


Fiat we Coutiols 
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Seat and back spring construc- 
tions and interior mouldings 
for automobiles and trucks. 


. 


Daybrook Speedlift Power ~ 
Gates. Various capacities and 

platform sizes for all makes 

of trucks and trailers. 


The variety of LAYCO products today is the result of a well- 
planned program of expansion and diversification. A never- 
ending program dedicated to serve the needs of those 
industries that are so essential to the progress of a dynamic, 
ever-growing America. 

The SPRING & WIRE DIVISION OF LAYCO has long served 
the automotive, aviation, bedding, furniture and refrigera 
tion industries as a leading supplier of original parts and 


assemblies ‘Mee 


L.A. YOUNG 


. 
(sos) SPRING &2 WIRE DIVISION 
©) a 


Stree 


Precision mechanical springs, such — 
as valve and brake springs, and 
wire forms of all kinds. 
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Now, under its divisional banners, Layco is fast be- 
coming a nation-wide name in the field of modern “outside 
materials handling’? equipment. 

Through the DAYBROOK and OTTAWA DIVISIONS, LAYCO 
serves thousands of businesses and industries wherever 
goods and materials are transported and handled by modern 
methods. Construction, public utilities, road-building and 
maintenance, motor transport, agriculture and mining are a 


SPRING & WIRE 


‘=> DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DOIVISION 
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Daybrook Hydraulic Hoists 
and All-Steel Dump Bodies. 
Wide range of standard and. 
special models. 


‘ 
“ff 


° ~ 


Ottawa Front-End Loader and 
Hydra-hammer Pavement 
Breaker and Tamper. Back- 
hoes and other attachments for 


all makes of industrial tractors. 


® SAU, " 
XZ \—-\ ae Ottawa Tracto-Lift heavy 
ee aT ” duty lift trucks. Up to 


15,000 Ibs. 7Y2 to 25 ft. lift. 
j High ground clearance. 


~ 





~— 
; ? 
te Daybrook -Woodside Power ’ 
f Loader. Up to 4,000 Ib. capac- 
/ ‘ @>_ ity. 360° turning radius. For 


all truck makes. 
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few of the industries, using in ever-increasing quantities, 
products of the DAYBROOK and OTTAWA DIVISIONS. 

With fifteen plants now serving the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Latin America, you may LOOK to 


LAYCO for newer and better things to come. 

For full information on products, services and facilities, 
write L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation, 9200 Russell 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. Let Layco serve you. 


itty Prana ying 
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rae PACKAGING NEWSrnonr 





A saving of more than $17 per thousand packages 
is being made by rubber companies through the use of 
a special type of bag, developed by Bemis, for shipment 
of synthetic rubber to foreign countries. 


High labor cost of packing synthetic rubber in bags 
brought an appeal to Bemis for a method that would. 
reduce the handling operation. The old practice was to 
pack in two bags, thus doubling the labor. Also, the 
overslip bag was frequently loosely fitting, so that the 
inner bag carried the strain. 


The successful solution 
was a single laminated 
bag, with an outer cover- 
ing of burlap laminated 
with a colorless adhesive 
to a kraft paper inner ply. 
To keep the rubber from 
sticking to the bag and to 
permit easy removal, the 
paper was given a clay coating. 


The new package saves over $10.00 per thousand in 
package cost, as compared with the previous double 
bag combination. The elimination of one packing and 
one handling operation saves an estimated $7.00 addi- 
tional. Moreover, the Bemis laminated bag gives extra 
protection. 





You can answer so many needs with Bemis products 
... both in and out of the packaging field. If you need 
e package that will increase sales, give better protection 
to your product, or simply save you money ... or if you 
are interested in other Bemis developments in paper, 
textiles or plastics... consult us. Bemis products meet 
an astounding number of industrial, commercial and 
recreational requirements, and new uses are continually 
coming to light. You may want our engineers to create 
a new package, or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Please write us. 





the rounded record, as of Sept. °55, 
reported by manufacturers of mo- 
tor vehicles and equipment on their 
quarterly tax reports to their respec- 
tive state unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies: 
State Employment 
Michigan 450,000 
. Ohio 80,000 
Indiana 74,000 
. New York 45,000 
. California 34,000 


These figures are comparable in 
that each state uses the same sys- 
tem of industrial classification. But 
there are several products for which 
Ohio is a leading producer, and for 
which automobile manufacturers 
are primary consumers, yet the em- 
ployment involved is not tabulated 
within the category of “motor ve- 
hicles and equipment.” For exam- 
ple, the manufacture of tires and 
tubes (classified under “rubber 
products”) employed 58,000 work- 
ers in Ohio in Sept. "55. Workers 
producing other products for auto- 
mobiles, such as sheet steel, auto- 
mobile stampings, batteries, spark 
plugs, windshield glass, rubber 
cushions and parts, automotive 
paints, textiles, and so on, are also 
in categories other than “motor ve- 
hicles and equipment.” If figures 
on “automotive employment” could 
embrace such secondary groups, 
Ohio's total would undoubtedly 
jump much higher, relatively, than 
any of the states listed. 

The basic point in your report, 
of course, is one that previously 
hadn't been generally noted—the 
exceptional interest of the “Big 
Three” automobile manufacturers 
in selecting Ohio for their new plant 
facilities. Needless to say, perhaps, 
these new plants will doubtless at- 
tract many additional producers of 
automobile parts and materials to 
Ohio. 

WILLIAM PAPIER 
DIRECTOR——DIVISION OF 

RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Rail Costs 


Dear Sir: 

In your article on Revolution on 
the Railroads |BW—Aug.4'56,p31| 
you say that “railroad economists 
are now struggling to discover what 
the actual passenger costs are” be- 
cause “if railroads abandoned pas- 
senger trains altogether this deficit 
wouldn't disappear.” 

Would it not be clearer to say 
that they are trying to discover the 
incremental cost of running passen- 
ger trains? If the railroads had 
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What 
happened 


when fire struck 
these two 
dry cleaning 


plants? 


FLAMES WERE EXTINGUISHED by the operation of one sprinkler 
head of the Grinnell Sprinkler System on duty at The Roya! 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Company, Pasadena, Cal. The fire, 
cause unknown, originated in a hand cart containing barber 
cloths. Loss estimated at $250. 


Fire observes no 40-hour week, plays no favorites in 
business. It is forever roaring up elevator shafts or burst- 
ing from storage closets in somebody's factory, depart- 
ment store, or hotel. Then one day—a quiet Sunday, 
perhaps — the “other fellow” agonizingly is you. 

Could you survive a disastrous fire? Can insurance 
fully reimburse you for the loss of buildings, inventory, 
records, trained personnel, valued customers . . . invalu- 
able lives? 

Grinnell Sprinklers stand ready day and night, year 
after year, to stop fire when it starts... during those first 
few moments when a /ittle water will do what tons of 
water often cannot accomplish later on. 


BUILDING TOTAL LOSS. Fire occurred on a Sunday afternoon 
when a clothing rack with 2000 silk and nylon dresses ignited 
at this dry cleaning plant. Damage was estimated at $150,000, 
No sprinklers. 


When you consider that the installation of a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System reduces fire insurance pre- 
miums from 50% to 90%, it becomes an investment that 
pays for itself within a few years, and then starts paying 
you substantial cash dividends. 

We shall gladly survey your property and submit an 
estimate, without cost or obligation. Write or phone 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





We Suggest You Consider 
The Qualifications of This Motor 


Representative of the Lamb Electric Motors now in service 
driving many types of products, this motor: 


First, was designed for the particular job to be done, assuring 
optimum product performance. 


Second, was developed and manufactured by personnel having 
many years of experience in the small motor field. 
Third, was custom manufactured on a volume basis. 


For these and other reasons, use of a Lamb Electric Motor usually 
results in an improved product . . . and lower overall costs. May 
we demonstrate? 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ KENT, OHIO 


In Caneda: Lomb Electric—Division of Sangamo C y ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 





rractionat noaserower MOTORS 


never handled anything but freight 
and were considering going into the 
passenger haul business, they would 
first determine the incremental cost 
to them of the added operation. 

There can be a wide margin be- 
tween allocated costs and incremen- 
tal costs. Accounting under the 
rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission presumably does not 
provide for allocation of costs on 
any incremental basis, but when 
conditions indicate the possibility 
of abandonment of one of several 
coordinated services, the incremen- 
tal costs should be determined. 

Where the convenience of pas- 
sengers and the mode of living of 
large suburban communities are af- 
fected by changes in passenger haul 
business, abandonment should not 
be suggested until it can be shown 
that the revenue is less than the in- 
cremental costs of the service. 

Carro__ H. SHAW 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Another Trade View 


Dear Sir: 


A letter such as that of Reader 
Beckner of Wennonah Cotton Mills 
|[BW—Jul.21'56,p12—Crucial Turn 
for Trade| shouid not go unan- 
swered. 

As a consumer and taxpayer I 
only wish I knew where I could buy 
those $1 shirts tailored and pro- 
duced by the Japanese! It would 
certainly boost my standard of liv- 
ing to purchase those rather than 
shirts of no better quality costing 
$3 or more. It would also help me 
and my fellow-taxpayers not to 
have to pay the government to su- 
pervise the protective measures de- 
sired by Reader Beckner for his in- 
dustry. Few of us would volunta- 
rily donate to a fund to subsidize 
the textile industry and artificially 
hold shirt prices at a high level. 

I agree that it is unfair for our 
mills to have to pay more for U.S. 
cotton than the Japanese do. How- 
ever, that situation is due at least 
partly to the pressure of another 
minority group—the cotton farmers 
—exemplifying the same attitude, 
“that the government should pro- 
tect me at the expense of everyone 
else.” Let's protest support of cot- 
ton prices, rather than urge the 
government's support of manufac- 
tured goods prices. 

WILLIAM D. Hawes 
WILMETTE, ILL. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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space savers... 
space makers... 


J-M Class A Asbestos Walis are movable ...save space and make space 


*+.are noncombustible, moderately priced ...come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable 
Walls offer you advantages never before 
combined in an asbestos movable wall. They 
are modestly priced. They are noncombus- 
tibie. They have a textured, stipple finish in 
restful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Johns-Manville Class A 
Movable Walls is a tough, hard film much 
thicker than on the usual movable partition. 
It is mar- and scratch-resistant . rejects 
stain and soil... can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it 
can be touched up inexpensively to look 
like new .. . and, unlike other types of fac- 


tory-finished partitions, can be repainted 
with ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility 
for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
as well as furnished by the Johns-Manville 
Construction Department complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 
Johns-Manville Movable Walls are avail- 
able in several types to meet varying budget 
considerations. For details, write Johns- 
Manville, Department BW, Box 158, New 
York 16, New York. In Canada, write 565 
Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


JONMNG many! 


Noncombustibie asbestos- 
coment surfaces 
Generous reinforcing for 
added strength 

Cc Noncombustible ali-min- 


eral insulating core 














ker 
on a 


Like magic, your operator's fingers 
will race across the keyboard of the 


new Johnston with sensational 
speed and ease. 

Watch her sparkle when she feels 
the trigger-quick snapback action 
of every key...the unprecedented 
feather-light touch on all the keys, 
both feature and numeric. 

See...try the JOHNSTON Add- 
ing Machine soon. Cal! your office 
machine dealer for a demonstration. 


ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


13343 Sherman Way, No. Hollywood, Calif. 








( i Could engineering in plastics molding make a 


significant contribution to the furniture field? 


f 


DRAWERS THAT COMBINE THE 
ADVANTAGES OF PLASTICS 
WITH THE WARMTH OF WOOD 
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You've often dreamed of a drawer like this! A drawer 


that won't warp or stick . . . that’s free from dust 
collecting joints . . . that’s light yet sturdy. Now it's a 
reality—with molded plastics drawers—developed, en 
gineered and molded by Genera! Electric's Plastics 


Department. 


Molded plastics drawers are moisture-proof, non- 
warping Their seamless, jointless, round-cornered con 
Molded in a 


produced a 


struction makes them far easier to clean 
variety of sizes and colors, they are ; com 
plete units, ready for the addition of facings to match 
wood grains or plain finishes, traditional or modern 


styles of furniture. 


These drawers are opening up new markets for plas 


tics—in the furniture field... the home construction 


field... 


who finds them ideal for creating arrangements of his 


cabinet making and the do-it-yourself fan 


own design 
. + * 


For more information on plastics drawers by General 
Electric, write to Dept. PL, CHEMICAL AND METALLUR 
GICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Decatur, Ill 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 





26.800 
710 


13,000 
1,870 


365,000 average daily { flow in millions of gallons 


55,900 minimum § daily flow in millions of gallons 


The Arkansas Industrial Development Commission 


State Capitol, Liule Rock 


THITISMBIISMBARKANSAS 








_ 





Emanuel Hochman, Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Bulova Watch Co., tells how: 


“‘We put radios into the diamond business!”’ 


“We've put Bulova Radios into 17,612 jewelry stores — and 


captured a large share of the radio business! 
“But we couldn't have done it without Air Express! 
“Parts come from 180 different suppliers via Air Express 
for assembly. Production schedules are always tight — Air 
Express gives us valuable leeway which we regularly need 


In fact, we often make use of Air Express to deliver 


—_— & AirExpress 


finished radios to our retail outlets. And we never miss a date. 

Au Expr ss took our new business ‘off the ground’ — 
KCeps us the fastest-growing radio company in America! 

Yet, most of our Air Express shipments cost less than 
with any other complete air service. 10 lbs., for instance, 
New York to Jacksonville, Florida, is $4.42. It’s the lowest- 
priced complete service by $1.32!” 


xX 


Gare THERE FIRBT via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIF EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





HOW HERCULES HELPS as 


ABOUT THIS PHOTOGRAPH— In ipturing thi 


loseup ol 
corroded coupons md a distance shot of 


i rehinery 
on the same negative, well-known phot rapher Bernard 
Hoffman achieved amazing depth of focus. Using revo 
lutionary techniques which he has pioneered Mr 
Hoffman is able to achieve over-all sh irpness of near 


ind far objecta—long the goal of photographers 


CORROSION COSTS MILLIONS every 
Metal losses as illustrated by these corroded coupons are the 
danger signal” that corrosion is at work. Hercules Polyrad® 

1 corrosion inhibitor, prevents this damage. By forming a 


molecular film that protects the process side 


year for petroleum rehners 


of rehnery 
equipment from corrosive media, Polyrad drastically reduces 


down time’ for maintenance; cuts costly replacement bills 


ABLE TO WITHSTAND STERILIZING, this plastic baby bottle was b 
molded from Hercules Hi-fax*, a new ethylene polymer, A 
completely new plastic, Hi-fax offers a combination of proper 
ties never before available, including four to five times the 
rigidity and twice the strength of conventional polyethylene. 


Hi-fax is now available for limited production runs. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hf f ‘R ( ‘ { / / f- Ss 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. 
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Autos will shape the business curve more than anything else over the 
remainder of this year. 


For all their tribulations, they haven’t been much of a drag on the boom 
up to now, and they can give it a lift from here on. 


Production of new cars in September, due to model changes, won't 
bulge any eyes. Even the final months of the year probably won't come up to 
1955 (because Detroit presumably learned a bitter lesson out of what 
happened to dealer inventories last winter). 


Even so, output for the year should reach or top 5,850,000. 


The fourth quarter could easily go 14-million (maybe even the 1.7-mil- 
lion the industry is talking about). That would be up from something like 
1,150,000 in the third quarter 


How well cars sell, though, is more important in the last analysis than 
how many are built 


Presumably a lot of people have been waiting for 1957 models. 


Should they be disappointed, we would feel it in all parts of the econ- 
omy. But, if customers go for these cars, as seems most likely, then record 
retail sales for late 1956 are assured 


In fact, talk of shortages has some basis, relatively at least 


Actually, this will be one of those very rare years in which dealers’ 
sales of new autos will exceed output by a fair margin (not counting either 
exports or unregistered sales). 


Each month, starting with April, has seen more cars sold than were 


produced (and this will continue at least into October). Output through 
August was 14-million behind 1955, registrations only half that 


Retail sales should come pretty close to 6.2-million. This will exceed 
output by perhaps 300,000 


With customers lifting 300,000 cars out of the auto industry's inveniory 
—and almost as many more going abroad or into nonregistering uses—you 
can see what happens to dealers’ stocks 


It is possible we will enter the new year with around 300,000 cars on 
hand; at the start of 1956, there were more than 800,000 


Implications for 1957 business can be seen in the auto figures: 


If Detroit doesn’t get too enthusiastic, and dealers enter the new year 
with, say, only 300,000 cars in the showrooms, the industry will have to 
strain to build up adequate stocks for spring 


Steel prospects, naturally, depend to no small extent on how the auto 
industry makes out. 


The car manufacturers took more steel than they needed in the early 
months of 1956. But they pulled back in the second quarter; steel deliveries 
were cut by about the same percentage as auto output. 
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For the six months, 18% less steel was bought than in 1955 while 
auto output was off 25%. Then, in July, an outturn of nearly 450,000 cars 
(while the steel strike was on) evened things up pretty well. 


Auto manufacturers were able to chew up most of their steel inventory 
without any real worry for the future. Detroit’s position as steel’s best 
customer puts it in the A-1 bargaining position. 


For example, the auto people bought 23% of all steel rolled in 1955. 
Even in this year’s slack second quarter, they took 15%. 


Selling automobiles will not be made any easier, of course, if the Fed- 
eral Reserve persists in keeping money tight. 


Naturally, borrowing on installments will cost more. But this you can 
count on: Neither the finance companies nor the auto makers will let credit 
block sales if they can help it. 


Finance companies haven’t had to turn down any prospective auto 
buyers so far for want of lendable cash (though they’ve been choosier). 
And they probably won't have to, any time soon 


But there are two problems to be faced on 1957 cars: 


* Higher prices on the new models have to be fitted into the package 
(Figure that the average down payment may be $25 higher.) 


¢ Higher interest has to be charged by the finance companies (to make 
up what they, in their turn, must pay for money). 


Both down payments and monthly installments undoubtedly will aver- 
age higher on cars next year. But consumer incomes will be up, too, while 
most of the people who bought 1955 models now have made 18 or 20 
payments on the models they want to trade in 


Meanwhile, there’s something we rarely think of: A lot of people 
buy on time even when they have the cash in the bank. If they find financ- 
ing terms onerous, they'll plunk down the full amount. 


Time payment debt continues to mount even though this has been a 
disappointing year for autos 


Installment paper doubtless will reach $30-billion in December for 
the first time. The rise during 1956 will be about $2%-billion 


That's a sizable increase in the monthly lien on paychecks. But it’s 
not much alongside 1955's bulge of $5.4-billion. 


Results in 1956 put a new wrinkle in what many observers are coming 
to think of as the auto industry’s two-year cycle. 


You're familiar with it on new cars: Sharp new models made excellent 
sales years of 1953 and 1955 (and, everyone hopes, 1957 also). The 
in-between or face-lift years have been turkeys. 


Now look at used cars: When new cars sell well, this generates too 
many trade-ins. But, in the off years for new cars, used models are rela- 
tively scarce. Thus dealers this year have found that about the only piace 
they could scrounge a profit was the used-car market. 
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For the first time, draftsmen can work 


in SEATED COMFORT 


Boost 
drafting room morale 
with the new GF 


1a aMatic. 


Now .. . instead of standing, stooping, 
stretching, perching on the edge of a stool 

the draftsman can remain comfortably 
seated in an adjustable office chair while 
Draft-a-Matic’s exclusive Roto-Positioner 
brings all parts of his drawing within easy 
working range. This increases efficiency by 
reducing fatigue, improves morale by pro- 
viding greater working comfort 


Increased productivity is just one of the 
reasons why engineering costs go down 
when you install Draft-a-Matic 


Find out for yourself the many reasons 
why Draft-a-Matic has made conventional 
drafting desks obsolete, and specifically 
what it can do for you. See it now at your 
local GF showroom — look in the Yellow 
Pages — or write for free 8-page Draft-a- 
Matic booklet. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept. B-68, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


TEE) OP awine PLATOORM 


- 


THESE FEATURES MAKE DRAFT-A-MATIC worin’s FINEST 


© All metal construction with baked-on finish. No warping 

®@ Velvoleum covered drafting platform adjustable 0 to 85 

@ Height of entire unit adjustable from 31 to 39 at 1 intervals. 

@ Large center drawer with locking instrument tray 

@ Shelf and storage drawer arrangements to suit individual needs. 

®@ Large sliding reference shelf for extra convenience 

@ Designed for space-saving row installation 

@ Accommodates parallel straight edge, drafting machine, lamp 

@ Exclusive Flexi-Belt and Roto-Positioner delivers the work to the man. 


a ll 


1. Drawing is affixed to endless vinyl plasti 
belt. By merely turning Roto-Positioner 
wheel, draftsman moves drawing into work- 
ing range while remaining comfortably seated. 


2. Draft-a-Matic will accommodate drafting 
machine, parallel straight edge, lamps and 


similar accessories. Drawing platform is 
covered with Mist Green Velvoleum. 

3. Row arrangement creates a complete work 
station in only 32 square feet. Immediately 
behind draftsmen are drawers and shelves 
for reference material and a handy sliding 


work shelf, 


MODE-MAKER DESKS *© GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


. 











After more than a year of operation covering over 42,000 nautical miles, the U.S.S. Nautilus is still operating on its original charge of 


WESTINGHOUSE ATOMIC 
OVER 42,000 MILES 


No other ship has ever approached the perform- 
ance of the first atomic submarine, Nautilus. 

Ihe reactor that drives the Nautilus was built by 
Westinghouse for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Its performance has opened a great new era in ship 
propulsion. Westinghouse is now building reactors for 
additional submarines and developing atomic power 


plants for large surface vesse's. These reactors will 


power the world’s first atomic fleet for your new Navy. 

Westinghouse is building the first full-scale atomic 
reactor to produce electric power for public use... 
for the Atomic Energy Commission and Duquesne 
Light Company, at Shippingport, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. We are developing an entirely different 
type of reactor to produce power for the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company. A third reactor for atomic- 





SEE 








atomic fuel. The atomic reactor which powers the Nautilus was built by Westinghouse for the Navy and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


REACTOR DRIVES NAUTILUS 
WITHOUT REFUELING 


electric power generation is being designed for the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Company—a group of New 
England utilities. Our own atomic reactor, for test 
purposes, is under construction. 


For more than seventy years, the products of 


Westinghouse research and engineering have been 

making a great many things better in America’s 

homes and industries. Those things will multiply as 

we move forward in the atomic era. You can be sure 
. . if it’s Westinghouse. 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE ...first in atomic power! 











FOR THE GIANT JETS... 


scores of precision components 


Through many years Kelsey-Hayes has worked closely with major aircraft 
engine builders. Today, with the addition of new plants, expanded research 
and engineering staffs, and augmented production facilities, assignments from 
the aviation industry are increasing rapidly. 


Products include accessory gear assemblies, actuators, transmissions, power 
recovery units, radar tracking and scanning equipment, computers and con- 
trols. And for jets: compressor rotors, turbine sections, blades, buckets, vanes. 


Kelsey-Hayes has the experience and facilities for research, design, proto- 
type development and production 


KELSEY-HAYES 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. « Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural industries 


'4 PLANTS j/ Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada e¢ 


Davenport, Iowa 
French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division) ¢ Springfield, Ohio 


SPECO Aviation, Electronics and Machine Tool Division 
Utica, New York— 4 plants Utica Drop Forge and Tool Corporation, a subsidiary 
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With particular strength in apparel sales, 
retailers watching the customers find. . . 
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to the latest Labor Dept. figures. And 
it’s expected to rise over the next quar 
ter, with auto companies recalling men 
nd the 


ranks of temporary workers 


casonal impetus swelling the 
Personal 
income is still rising. Though sales of 
new cars and new houses have slipped 
sharply some of the 


money that might have been for them 


down-payment 


is Sliding across store counters instead 
¢ No Dog Days—Certainly August 1 
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Retail Sales 
Are comfortably ahead of last year 
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partment stores one day last month 
had their best day’s sales of the vear 
im fact, the best one-day volume ever, 
except for once in a Christmas season. 
Kew cities have that spectacular a mark 
to point to, but almost ali had sales 
increases. Even Detroit, with 82,000 
unemployed during July and an esti- 
mated 170,000 out of work. during 
August, reports sales “slightly better” 
than last summer's. 

Making the merchants happiest—the 
higher idlone has been largely in staple 
merchandise: back-to-school outfitting 
for the kids, home furnishings, adults’ 
fall clothing. Volume has been only 
slightly dependent on “clearances.” It’s 
due more to the fact that fall clothing, 
for example, has been moving earlier, 
ind better, than for several years. 
¢ Kid Stuff—The biggest single impetus 
right now is the back-to-school busi 
ness that in some areas reached all-time 
peaks for Labor Day sales. Part of that, 
of course, is the growth in school popu 
lation. Some 41-million students ar 
enrolled this vear—1.7-million more than 
last vear. And an Arizona _ retailer 
notes: “When Mama brings the kids 
in, she’s buying them bigger outfits 
than she has for some time.” 

Stvle changes are helping. “Blue jeans 
are out,” an Oklahoma retailer reports 
happily. “Even the kindergarten set are 
being outfitted with Ivy League trou 
sers.”” Others see the same trend and 
add that new stvles not only mean new 
outfits, but more expensive ones 
than the voungsters have been wearing 
¢ Quality Reigns—The upgrading in 
purchases is reported everywhere 

“Upstairs is doing much better than 
the basement,” says a New York mer 
chant 

\ Midwestern chain of 
stores concedes that 


also 


furniture 
its unit sales ar 


industries are selling 


Billions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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off but says: “That's because the low- 
end stuff, which sells entirely on in- 
stallments is being cut by a crackdown 
on marginal borrowers. The high-priced 
stvles and fabrics are doing better than 
ever—for cash on the line.” 

¢ Money Squeeze—Credit, it’s widely 
agreed, is net a major problem. The 
chains, and the big individual stores, 
all indicate they have enough ready 
capital—or solid enough commitments 
on financing—for their short-term 
money to underwrite big Christmas 
inventories. Even smaller merchants 
say that, though they're having to pay 
more for money, they're getting it 

their banks are taking care of them 
(BW —Sep.1'56,p69) 

Few are upset about the higher cost 
of credit, which ranges anywhere from 
4 to 7 of a per cent more than they 
paid last year. An Eastern storekeeper 
shrugs: “I don’t like paying more, nat 
urally. But right now buyers 
aren't quibbling over a penny or two, 
and I probably won't have to absorb 
too much.” 

Charge account credit seems more 
liberal than ever—except for big-ticket 
items such as appliances. In those cases, 
individual credit ratings are getting a 
somewhat tougher going-over 
¢ Borrowing .Ahead?—There are still 
crossed fingers, though. Some retailers 
wonder if some of the current rush is 
because consumers, hearing talk about 
more inflation, are trving to beat price 
And retailers continue to 
play it close on inventors 

‘Why order too much ahead?” asks 
one merchant. “You want six of some 
thing, it’s on its way before you put 
down the phone, It’s no longer nec 
maximum quantities 


most 


rises most 


order 
months ahead.”’ 
Ihe lowest 


sary to 


forecast of Christmas 
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Jon. 


June Dec. 


business this vear is 3% ahead of 1955 

other expectations range to 15% bet 
ter. The phrase “the best Christmas 
ever” @tops up frequently. 

But the hope is tinged with caution 
Only a handful of retailers indicate that 
they've already made their full Christ 
mas commitments. Most feel they'd 
rather be a little understocked than 
take anv chances on a big carryover tf 
the boom should slip a trifle, Except 
for tovs and other Christmas staples, 
most are holding off on major orders 
until close to Thanksgiving. 
¢ Hard or Soft—Though ‘‘practically 
everything” is selling now, merchants 
are wary of guessing which lines the 
holiday splurge will hit. Department 
stores have been gradually reverting to 
their traditional role of selling primarily 
softgoods. Although there are frequent 
reports that appliance business is firm 
ing up and is expected to improve still 
more, storekeepers almost universally 
note that softgoods, particularly cloth 
ing, have been moving up much faster 
in recent months. They expect that 
trend to continad 

“After almost 10 years of paying first 
for houses, cars, and appliances,” says 
‘the customers arc putting some 
money on their backs again.” 


one, 
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Britain’s response to the Suez crisis means... . 


Troops at Ready, Strain on the Pound 


his week, as the 
for the Suez conflict 
page 16 there was 


diplomatic stage 
shifted to Cairo 
grim financial 
British Treas 
ury announced that its gold and dollar 
had dropped during August by 
half 
first seven 


news from Londen, The 
ICSCcTVeS 


>129-million, wiping out ilmost 


the gains made during the 
months of the vear 
Behind 


peculative pres 
ing out of the 


London's loss of gold lies 
ure on the pound aris 
Suez affair as 


buving im the 


well as 
dollar 


trader 


scasonal 
Many an mternational 
cems to had his confidence in 
terling shaken by the fear that Suez 
ly tvmied Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer Harold Macmillan in what had 
until successful fight 
igainst inflation 
¢ Characteristic 
ssarily signal 


hie iV‘ 
Wied 


have 


been recently a 
Gamble—This doesn’t 
1 new financial crisis 
in London. In fact, Washington ex 
perts feel that, barring actual fighting, 
the British will end up the vear in fairly 
But there's no blinking the 
strain on the British economy, or 
the nsks the Eden government is run 
ning in trving to get a Suez settlement 
that Britain can live with 

When Eden decided to use 
necessary, to bring Egypt's Pres. Nasser 
to terms, he was clearly taking one of 
those big gambles that mark the cours¢ 
of British kind that has 
become really dangerous now that Brit 
ain's military and financial margins are 
so narrow 

If fighting actually starts at Suez, 
there’s not much doubt that the wa 
terway would be closed and the Middl 


nec 


rood shape 
new 


force, if 


historv—the 


28 


hat would 
tune of well 
Bevond that 
lies the possibility of a long, drawn-out 
fight against the Communist volunteer 
that Moscow threatened to 
throw in on the side of Egypt 


Kast oil pipelines as well 
sct Britain back to the 


over $500-miilion a vear 


Tatih has 


|. Already Bad Enough 


Ihe price that Britain is already pay 
cnough. Without the 
British economy 
Wal to 


Wiy IS 
Suez crisis, the 
be well on its recovery from 
the inflationary pressures that hit it last 
(BW —Apr.21'56,p26 

By midvear it was clear that the un 
healthy boom had slackened, 
that exports had revived and imports 
stabilized. Slackening demand for con 
sumer durables, hit by Macmillan’s 
credit squeeze, had brought cuts in out 
put, layoffs of labor, and a shift of re 
sources to Britain’s overloaded capital 
goods industries. This provided greater 
capacity to meet export orders 

At the prices stabilized. 
(They haven't moved since May.) And, 
despite big talk by British union leaders, 


SscTIOUs 


would 


\cal 


domestic 


same time 


wage increases had slowed down 
¢ The Upset—Given  thes« 
seemed at midvear that the 
late-summer weakness of sterling could 
be expected to disappear by the fourth 
quarter. The over-all balance of pay 
which showed a £100-million 
surplus in the first half-year, seemed cer 
tain to further into the 
black 

The Suez crisis 
wrenches into the 


gains, it 


Ms asonal, 


ments, 


move even 


threw two monker 


works 


It forced the Eden government to 
tear up its plans for big cuts in defense 
spending. Late last spring the govern 
ment had decided that, to get the 
British economy really on its feet and 
to keep it there, it would be necessary 
to make Plans were be 
ing drawn up to shift the balance of 
British strength away from 
conventional forces needed for “police 
war’ and to concentrate on a 
army with high firepower. Now that’s 
all hung up 

It frightened foreign traders, espe- 
cially on, the Continent, with the pros- 
pect that Macmillan would lose all his 
economic gains. This has shaken for 
cign confidence in sterling at the time 
It has exposed 


defense cuts 


military 


small 


of its seasonal weakness 
the familiar picture of Britain's tiny 
monetary reserves—barely enough for 
normal trade swings and dangerously 
inadequate for political emergencies 

¢ Shaken Faith—So far, the weakness of 
sterling reflects shaken confidence rather 
than real change in the British 
financial position. But that could come 
when business feels the effect of requisi- 
tioning of ships, the drafting of skilled 
workers, and awarding of new defense 


any 


contracts 

Looming up, too, is a big yearend 
debt repayment ($185-million) to the 
U.S. and Canada. Fortunately, London 
will add almost that much ($177-mil 
lion) to its dollar reserves this month 
from the sale of the Trinidad Oil Co. 
And an early Suez settlement would 
certainly reduce the speculative 
sure, perhaps even reverse it as interna 
tional traders covered their present short 


pres 
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positions in sterling. But if the Suez 
crisis drags on there is a danger that 
London will end up the year with its 
gold reserves about where they were at 
the end of 1955. 


ll. For High Stakes 


It’s obvious that Prime Minister 
Eden wouldn't be taking the risks he is 
if he didn’t feel that Britain has a tre 
mendously high stake in the Suez 
Canal, in the Middle East as a whole, 
and in the area stretching across to 
India and Malaya. Although this is a 
complicated picture, you can break it 
down into three basic facts 

¢ The dependence of the British 
economy on free passage through Suez 
of Persian Gulf oil and a wide range of 
other commodities—such as wool, rub- 
ber, tea, jute—from the Far East. 

¢ The importance of the Middle 
East region as a source of oil to supply 
Britain's growing energy needs and a 
source of profits for British oil interests. 
On top of that is the prospect that 
the area will become a profitable mar 
ket 

¢ The need to block Moscow’s bid 
to gain a dominant position in the en 
tire underdeveloped area from Cairo to 
Singapore, including what the British 
regard as the main prize—India. 
¢ Bad Bet—It’s the third of these that 
is decisive with the Eden government 
Britain gave up physical control over 


Subsidy for Giant 


The U.S. government reportedly is 
thinking seriously about subsidizing 
construction of a fleet of giant oil tank 
crs in American shipyards if Egypt 
should close the Suez Canal to Western 
shipping. This is reported this week 
by Petroleum Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, which that the 
government might do some of this as 
“insurance” even if the Suez crisis is 
settled peacefully. 

According to the story in Petroleum 
Week, the emergency plan calls for 
building tankers with deadweight ton- 
nage between 84,000 and 100,000 tons. 
Tankers this size could move oil around 
Africa at a cost no greater than conven- 
tional tankers (about 20,000 tons) going 
through the Suez Canal 
¢ Cost Differential—The huge tankers 
would have to be built in U.S. ship- 
yards because foreign yards capable of 
constructing such large vessels have all 
the orders they can handle right now. 
And because it costs substantially more 
to build a tanker in the U.S., some form 
of subsidy or government encourage 
ment would be needed to get shippers 
to place orders in American yards now 

In the event of a canal shutdown, the 
PW article states, top priority might 


ilso says 
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Suez only this year of its own free 
will, though under some American pres- 
sure. Its economic dependence on Mid 
dle East oil plus trade was just as great 
then as it is now. What has changed 
the situation is the conviction in Lon 
don that its gamble, and Washing 
ton’s, on Nasser has miscarried. 

Britain withdrew from the Suez on 
the assumption that Nasser would set 
tle down and remain within the West 
ern orbit. But Nasser promptly called 
in the Russians, launched a bid for Arab 
leadership, ‘and organized a massive 
anti-Western propaganda campaign 
throughout the Middle East and North 
Africa 

When Nasser grabbed the Suez 
Canal, London decided that you can't 
gamble on dictators, that Nasser must 
either be stopped now or that the en 
tire region would fall first his 
control and then under Moscow’s. 

As London figures it, such a devel 
opment would undermine whatever 
strength Western Europe still has, iso 
late the US., and decisively tip the 
balance of world power in Moscow’s 
favor. That's the nightmare that 
made Britain halt its steady postwar 
retreat from imperial positions and 
gather its dwindling strength for one 
more stand 

In short, what it won't give up with 
out a fight is economic living room in 
any important area where it is abandon 
ing political control 


Tanker? 


conceivably be given to the construction 
many as 100 of these “super 
super” tankers. Enthusiasts for the plan 
insist that the first tanker could be 
ready in as little as 10 months, with 
others following at two- or three-month 
intervals. Skeptics wonder where all the 
steel plate for such a program 
would come from and question whether 
there would be enough oil for 100 of 
the giant tankers to haul 

¢ Trend Already Set—But any such 
government program would merely 
amount to speeding up a trend toward 
larger oil tankers that already is well un 
der way (BW-Aug.25'56,p79). An $4, 
500-ton tanker will be completed next 
month. There are 15 tankers of over 
40,000 tons afloat—and none can use 
Suez Canal when fully loaded because 
of the 35-ft. draft limit. More than 
70 tankers ranging from 40,000 tons up 
to 100,000 are on order or building. 

¢ Economy—The reasons shippers are 
turning to bigger tankers are mainly 
economic, As tanker size increases, the 
construction cost per deadweight ton 
declines. And though tankers double in 
size, power requirements, fuel consump 
tion, and crew needed to run them 
don’t go up nearly that much 


under 


has 


of as 


crash 


‘engine for its Corvette 


Fuel Injection . . . 


... engine for upcoming 
Corvettes—presumably avail- 
able on Chevvies as well— 
startles GM’s competitors. 


General Motors caused an upheaval 
last week in the engineering depart- 
ments of its competitors as word leaked 
out that GM's Chevrolet Div. will offer 
a 1957 engine equipped with a form of 
fuel injection. 

Fuel injection—avidly sought by styl 
ists as well as engineers—climinates the 
carburetor and ai cleaner, permitting 
a lower hood, and gives better fuel con 
sumption and higher power. Chevrolet 
will offer a 283-hp. semi-fuel injection 
The same cn 
gine presumably will be available for 
installation in the 1957 Chevrolets. 
¢ High Pressure—Direct fuel myection 
is the forcing of fuel under high pres 
sure into the combustion chamber 
where it mixes with air and is ignited. 
Today's cenventional engine uses a Car 
buretor to mix fuel and air, and the 
is piped to the combustion 
chamber (BW—Oct.22'55,p83) 

Rochester Products Div. of General 
Motors, which developed the Chevrolet 
system, has been working on two types 

direct fuel injection and a system in 
which fuel is injected into the intake 
port of the cylinder just ahead of the 
combustion chamber 

Because of this redesign advantage, 
Chevrelet is offering the modified form 
of fue! injection in its new Corvette 
engine. Its basic family car engine can 
be used with cither carburetion or fuel 
injection. The standard Chevrolet en 
gine will offer 245 hp. while a special 
“power pack” version will get up to 
270 hp.—both with the same 283 cu. 
in. displacement as the Corvette, Com 
petitive engimecrs are agog over the fact 
that the Corvette fuel injection engine 
will generate one horsepower per cubic 
inch of displacement 
¢ Competition—With the Rochester 
Products development, GM seems to 
have stolen a march on the rest of the 
industry. The Rochester system will 
also be used on the new Cadillac El 
dorado Brougham and perhaps in racing 
kits for Oldsmobile and Pontiac. In 
contrast, Chrysler engineers say their 
company has no interest in fuel injec- 
tion at this time. 

One possibility for Ford is seen in 
a recent licensing deal between Holley 
Carburetor Co. and Joseph Lucas In- 
dustries of England (page 94). Stude- 
baker-Packard also may offer a foreign- 
developed system if its foster parent, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., concludes nego- 
tiations with Daimler-Benz 


mixture 
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S th ti 
Wir rut SYNTHETKI organic 
chemical industry marks its 100th 


inniversary at New York's Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel next week, the displays these 
workmen are preparing will tell a story 
that begins and ends in a splash of color 
The exhibit, a noncommercial affair 
sponsored by manufacturers of organi 
colors, aims to demonstrate how mod- 
erm synthetic dyes are helping to 
beautify 4 More Colorful World” 
with a far-reaching impact on industry, 
the world of fashion, and the home 
line splash of color that started the 
industry on its career of embellishment 
was more limited in extent—in fact, it 
was something of an accident 
¢ Mauve Beginning—It happened just 
100 years ago, in the mid-Nineteenth 
Century laboratory of the late William 
Henry Perkin—one of the great inven 
tive researchers. What Perkin, who 
was only; 17 at the time, was actually 
trying to do was to synthesize quinine. 
But—as the history books all relate 
Perkin noticed a dark mass forming dur 
ing an experiment in which he was us- 
ing aniline 1 product of coal tar). 
When this dark mass was dissolved in 
alcohol, the result was a violet liquid, 
whi h would ve silk Or wool 
What Perkin had done was to create 
the first synthetic dve—mauve. It took 
until December, 1857, however, before 
various kinks in Perkin’s original manu 
facturing plans could be ironed out and 
actual commercial production of mauve 
could be started 
¢ Catalyst—But the discovery of mauve 
proved to be the catalvst that set the 
synthetic organic chemical industry into 
action Use of color. of course, had 
started wav back at the dawn of civiliza 
tion—but until 1856, science had been 
content to synthesize materials occur- 
ring in nature, dyes derived from vege 
tables, flowers, trees. After Perkin, the 
aim became the synthesis of products 
that improve on nature 


Today's dyes are derived basically 


from one or another of five hydrocar- 
bons. And the best—though not the 
only—source for these is still coal tar, 
which gave Perkin his start 
e Everywhere—Today, the result is ap- 
parent in everything from dyes, drugs, 
solvents, plastics, film, fibers, to im- 
secticides, fuels, and paints 

And mauve, which started it all, has 
spawned a large family. The art of 
making dyes to fill specific requirements 
is so advanced that chemists can lites 
ally build up dyestuff molecules having 
almost any required structure, and with 
the particular atomic groupings that sre 
WORLDWIDE IMPACT of modern synthetic dyes—a thriving industry that grew from known to produce the properties de- 
accidental creation of mauve 100 years ago—features show at New York's Waldorf-Astoria. sired. 
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Chemicals Show T 


heir Colors 


Today, chemical plants can 
whip up almost any synthetic 
dye you'd want for any need 
—as this exhibit will denote. 


Pm ae 


s 
. 


>. : 
. + ie ‘6 OE TE ae 
But it’s just the foundatien—from dyes, synthetic organic chemicals 


spread into drugs, plastics, fibers, fuels—as cn this base will rise 


Colorful globe settings to display 
the many materials and products, 
growing out of dye research, that 


touch almost all phases of life today. 
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Campaigning . . . Democratic Style . . . 


Republican Style 





Old-fashioned 
BARNSTORMING 
still plays a role 


iy 


Party leaders call it “the greatest 

grassroots campaign in history” 
*Stevenson and Kefauver will 
split up to criss-cross the coun 
try by plane and motorcade 


Stevenson will also use cam 
paign trains occasionally for 
whistle-stopping in populous 
areas 


In selected spots, Congressional 
| g 
barnstormers—such as Sen. 
Kerr of Oklahoma and Sen. 
Humphrey of Minnesota—will 
pitch in. But ex-Pres. Truman 

will have a limited role 


*Some of Eisenhower's major 
policy speeches will originate 
from picked spots around the 
country, as well as from Wash- 
ington 


*Nixon will cross-cross the coun- 
try by plane 


*Other airborne barnstormers will 
include Cabinet people—such 
as Benson (Agriculture), Sea 
ton (Interior), Mitchell (Labor) 

and Congressional leaders like 

Sen. Knowland, Sen. Bridges, 
and Rep. Halleck, House 
leader 





But 
TELEVISION 
carries more 
weight than ever 





Budget of around $24-miilion 
will go for eight half-hour net 
work shows, about 90 five 
minute spots in prime evening 
hours, and other mentions 


Party is spending “several hun 
dred thousand dollars” on 
short spot. announcements in 
critical states 





TV Still Isn't Everyt 


Some political theorists, greatly im- 
pressed by the rise of television, have 
the 
future—national vote-getting contests in 
which the candidates will 
pitches from easy chairs 


forecast electronic campaigns 


cameras 


Some of the same theorists had fig 
ured that this year's campaign would 
represent a big step |! that direction, 
now that something hke 70% of all 
U.S. families are within reach of net 
work television 

But this week came evidence from 
all sides that the theorists were wrong 

at least about 1956 Actually, tele 
vision becomes a less important cam 
paign weapon this vear then the old 
basic technique of going out to woo 
the voters in person (table) 
¢ TV, To Be Sure—The politicians 
aren't downgrading TV. Both parties 
will use it heavily. In fact, Democrats 
count on TV to help them out of a 


32 


crats probably will spend as much as or 
more than the estimated $6-million they 
laid out for TV and radio time in 1952 
although their current budget figures, 
ubject to expansion as they go along, 
indicate something under $5-million 
What's happening, though, is this 
It is simply that, in the clutch, the 
professional politicians have decided 
again that there is no substitute for a 
speech to farmers about farm problems 
at the county fair grounds, to workers 
about labor problems at the plant gate, 
to Southerners in the South, to North 
emers in the North, to Westerners in 
the West 
The force of thi 


nviction w rm 


“Budget is expected to go well 
past $24-million, with 15 half 
hours scheduled for networks 
and 35 five-minute segments at 
the end of such audience-pull 
ers as Person to Person, Jackie 
Gleason, Perry Como, Law 


rence Welk 


*A closing blitz of spot announce- 
ments is planned to blanket 
populous areas, as the GOP 
did it in 1952 


. 
financial jam; they will use closed-cir- 
cuit television (probably on Oct. 21) to 
link a series of fund-raising rallies across 
the country, similar to the Republicans’ 
their highly successtul “Salute to Eisen- 
'Vhower”’ last January. 
All told, Republicans and Demo 


flected by Eisenhower's plan, an- 
nounced at midweek, to go to Newion, 
Iowa, on Sept. 21, to spend the cay 
talking with friends at the National 
Plowing Contest. This is grassroots 
campaigning in the classical pattern 
Eisenhower says that he will not 
make a major policy address there, but 
Newton is in the heart of the farm belt 
where Republicans admittedly are 
nervous 
¢ Grassroots—Democrats will concen 
trate their efforts particularly in 14 
states that Eisenhower took by fairly 
narrow margins in 1952—Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Texas, Minois, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Washington, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Rhode Island 
he Democrats are already off and 
running in “the greatest grass-roots 
campaign in history;” the Republicans 
have less-publicized plans for a tremen- 
dous bush-beating campaign that will 
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feature Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
the Eisenhower Cabinet, and—party 
strategists hope—Pres. Ei. + ower hima 
self. 

It has to be a hurry-up vampaign 
There are only seven weeks left between 
next week’s formal openings and the 
Nov. 6 election. This year's technique 
will be to talk to the folks, shake their 
hands if possible, and fly away to the 
next engagement. 
¢ Opening Shots—Of course, both par- 
tics have opened their campaigns—unof 
ficially 

Nevertheless, the coming week brings 
what both parties persist in calling the 
formal openings: 

¢ For Republicans, Wednesday 
afternoon at the Eisenhower farm at 
Gettysburg, Pa., with an open house 
and a speech by the President to up 
wards of 400 invited campaign workers 
from all 48 states. 

¢ For Democrats, Thursday night 
in the farm show building at Harris 
burg, Pa., where Stevenson addresses a 
$50-a-plate dinner and a three-network 
national TV audience 

After Harrisburg, Stevenson and Ke 
fauver will go campaigning im separate 
directions. Kefauver’s immediate desti 
nation will be Florida, for two days of 
talking and hand-shaking in Republican 
strongholds that tipped the state into 
the Eisenhower column in 1952 

At about the same time that Ke 
fauver heads for Florida, Nixon plans to 
hop aboard a chartered airliner for the 
first of his many campaign jaunts—this 
one a two-week tour that, GOP sources 
say, will put him in virtually every geo- 
graphic section of tire nation, just as 
a starter. 
¢ Barnstorming by 
“running,” it seems, 
air. Stevenson and 
ready showed why 


Air—Most of the 
will be done by 
Kefauver have al 
In a hectic five days 
of conferences last week, they covered 
three-fourths of the nation by chartered 
airliner to talk with more than 1,000 
party leaders representing 34 states 
Clayton Fritchey, Stevenson's new 
press secretary, says the trip proved the 
advantages of barnstorming, aside from 
whatever good it did the party organiza 
tion. “Look what happened,” says 
ritchey. ““We dominated the press for 
: solid week, and we did it without mak 
ing speeches. We did it by moving, 
being places, causing things to happen.” 
¢ Trains, Too—Most of Stevensén’s 
campaigning will be done by plane, but 
Fritchey says he will use a campaign 
train in some areas. Another Democratic 
tactician savs: ““We don’t have time to 
waste traveling two days over nothing 
but sagebrush or prairie, but a train 
might be put to work in populous New 
England or, say, the valley of Southern 
California where the towns run together 
Mostly we'll use the airplane, though 
with motorcades peeling off from air 
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ports to carry our candidates into the 
principal cities and towns of an area.” 

Republican spokesmen say there are 
‘no present plans whatever” for a GOP 
campaign train, but the Republicans 
will take to the air in a big way, Some 
times, a Republican spokesman says, 

We'll probably have as many as six to 
eight airplanes under charter at once” 
to carry major speakers from region to 
region. ~ 
¢ Most in Demand—Nixon, of course, 
will do the most traveling. He is sched 
uled to criss-cross the country several 
times for a voice-taxing schedule of 
speeches. Secy. of State John Foster 
Dulles will stay out-in what a_ party 
source calls “an attempt to keep foreign 
policy above partisan debate”—but all 
of the other Cabinet members will be 
on call 

GOP headquarters expects heaviest 
calls for Agriculture Secy. Ezra 'T. Ben 
son from the farm belt and his native 
West: Interior Secvy. red A. Seaton 
from his homegrounds in the Midwest 
and the power-conscious Northwest, 
md Labor Secv. James P. Mitchell 
from the industrial centers of the North 
and East 

Republican strategy calls for speeches 
from such Congressional party leaders 
as William F. Knowland and Style 
Bridges of the Senate and Joseph W 
Martin Charles Halleck of th 
House 
¢ The Standard-Bearer—Pres. Eisen 
hower’s personal travel, which probably 
will be considerable before the 
paign will be done in his per 
sonal Air Force plane, the Columbine 
(The Republican National Committec 
reimburses the Au opera 
tional costs whenever the plane 1s put 
te political use.) 

A few weeks back, Eisenhower was 
portrayed as determined to keep him 
self above the din of the campaign ex 
cept for six of polics 
speeches on television is will 
ing eager Already 
he has agreed to travel in connection 
with some of his major TV speeches 
originating them from hotly-contested 
regions or states where his personal ap 
pearance would both national 
and Congressional tickets 
¢ Video Campaign—No one in cithe: 
Republican or Democratic headquartery 
is precisely certain yet about wt 
will be made of the television time that 
is under contract 

As of midweck, the Democrats wer 
even being secretive about their net 
work time layout 
“six or eight” half-hours of network 
time, plus about 90 “five-minute par 
ticipating segments’ —to run at the end 
of regularly scheduled network shows 
shaved down to accommodate the px 
litical “‘riders.”” 

Republicans 


and 


Cain 


ends 


Force for 


seven mayor 


Now, he 


even to do more 


be “ st 


rat ws 


Thev sav thev hav 


their TV 


who started 


time-buying in June, 1955, have blocked 
out 15 half-hour network commitments 
in the prime evening hours. These 
begin on Sept. 19-—-the first takes over 
the time usually occupied by I've Got 
a Secret (CBS)—and build up to a peak 
of three each week during the last half 
of October, all in ‘the most-favored 
evening hours and with all three net 
works represented. At various times, the 
Republicans will take over time slots 
normally occupied by such programs as 
Red Skelton (CBS), Burns and Allen 
(CBS), Dragnet (NBC), and Wyatt 
Karp (ABC), 
* Quickies—As with their longer TV 
performances, Republicans will covcea 
trate their five-minute participating s-¢ 
ments most heavily in the latter stages 
of the campaign. They will tag these 
on proved Saturday night audiencc 
pullers such as Perry Como (NBC), 
Jackie Gleason (CBS), and Lawrence 
Welk (ABC) and on such midweck 
staples as Person to Person (CBS) 
hese five minute segments represent 
possibly the foremost stride by TV in 
adapting itself to political needs 
Democrats say thev are the brainchild 
of J. Leonard Reinsch, a radio- TV in 
dustry executive and a Democratic 
Party A Republican commit 
tee official calls them “the greatest in 
novation m T'V use,” pointing out that 
they “deliver” an audience without risk 
ing offense to viewers by entirely blot 
ting out a favorite program 
¢ Budgets—In 1952, spending estimates 
on TV and radio combined (with the 
vast majority of it going for 1'V) ran to 
about $3.5-milhon for Republicans, 
about $2.5-million for Democrats. Now 
they're talking in terms of about $2.25 
million cach—with the Republicans ex 
pecting to spend more and the Demo 


adviser 


crats professing fear that a money pine ly 
might cause them to spend less 

It seems a good bet that both will 
spend more than they are talking this 
week, and the industry will be surprised 
if 1952 figures aren't topped 
¢ Results Count—In a 
television is on trial. In 1945, 
1S.S«mnillion Americans voted in_ the 
Presidential clection; in 1952, the turn 
out was 61.5-million, or 26% mor 
['V has claimed most of the credit, 
1952's was the first national clec- 
tion in which the infant medium took 
i big rok 

Politicians always run seared, and 
they're always looking for new aids, but 
they don't entirely buy TV's claims of 
dominance. If 1956 produces another 
big jump in Election Day turnout, they 
might have some second thoughts on 
the subject, Bit as practitioners of an 
imprecise art, many politicians would 
probably still insist that the result came, 
after all, from intense barnstorming as 
much as from intense television cover 


ige 


way, however, 
only 


since 
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AVERY C. ADAMS (right), who is taking over as Jones & Laughlin’s new president, 


confers with Chmn. Ben Moreell. 


Topnotch Salesman for J&L 


After a decade of physical and finan 
ial reconstruction, Jones & 
Steel ¢ orp turned its 
this week to the commercial end of th 
busine It did this by hiring Avery (¢ 
\dams as president 

Adams, 
hief 


| iughlin 
> 


crious attention 


who had been president and 
officer of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. since 1950, succeeds ¢ 

I,, Austin as president of the industry’ 
fourth largest producer J&L, on Oct. | 
Austin 


heconn vice 


executive 


carly 


January, 195 
ind chairman of 
IAL’s new Adm 
Ben Moreell remains as chairman and 
chief executive officer of J&L. At Pitts 
burgh Steel, Adams was succeeded this 
eck by Allison R. Maxwell, Jr., a young 
iles executive who has spent almost 
half his life with Pittsburgh Steel 

¢ A Job Completed—lor J&L, Adams’ 
iccession marks quite plainly the com 
pletion of a job that has extended for 
decade. In that period, the 
prircipal energies have been 


pre sident since 
chairman 


hnance commuttes 


ilmost a 

COM pany 5 
devoted to 
expansion of physical plant 


i thorough rebuilding and 
In the de 
it spent $521-mil 

ilmost 
reconstruction be 
cheduled for 
ind products through thi 
ind next is another $230-million 
iob—both the 
the spending of it—has been the respon 
ibility of Austin and Moreell. Adams’ 
overriding assignment will be to sell the 
products that can be turned out by the 
modernized, expanded, diversified plant 
that Moreell built and Austin financed 

All that is an oversimplification, of 
course. For Moreell has done numerous 
things at J&l 
building and expansion of its property 


Likewise, Adams 


ide ended last vear 
lion for this 
total assets when the 
gan. And 
plant 


purpose twice its 


investment im 
year 


That 


raising of the money and 


besides the physical re 
who is known best in 
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the steel busine has ac 
complished far more than that, notably 
in his almost-complete rebuilding of 
Pittsburgh Steel. And Austin, whos« 
background has been almost completely 
financial, headed J&]l 


non-financial 


ss as a salesman 


when many 


important were 


moves 
made 


¢ New Goal—Fven so, it’s clear that 


J&L’s directors had their eves on an ag 


gressive commercial performance when 
they elected Adams last weck The 
physical job was very well in hand and 
the financial problems had been brought 
under tight control. At the top levels 
of the steel business, selling is about all 
that’s left when both your 
plant and your balance sheet in order 
And it has been vears since J&L had a 
it the top 

considerable to 
ibout 


you've got 


commercial man 

J&L will have sell, 
too. It has added 1.3-million in 
got tons of capacity since Moreell took 
over the company early in 1947, is add 
ing another 700,000 ingot tons now at 
its Aliquippa and Cleveland works. It 
ilso is thinking hard about the addition 
of another |-million tons of ingots at a 
wholly mill near Houston. Like 
the entire industry, J&L has been ex 
panding its ingot capacity steadily for 
i decade 
¢ Product Expansion—lven more strik 
ing at J&L, though, is the expansion of 
its product line. It has added or is add 
ing half a dozen new products, hopes 
to add at least one more by entering the 
stainless business. And it has expanded 
or is expanding significantly its capacity 
for making half a dozen products it has 
been producing for years. On top ot 
this, for several vears J&L has been ex 
panding — its 
rather markedly 

When vou look at this kind of prod 


new 


warehousing operations 


uct expansion and diversification, it’s 
easy to see why J&L went out of its way 
to acquire a salesman of Adams’ stand- 
ing. 
¢ Wide Experience—Adams began his 
steel career 37 years ago in the open 
hearth department of Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, Ohio. He became man- 
ager of tinplate sales for Republic Steel 
when it acquired Trumbull. There 
after, he spent six years outside the 
stecl industry, and returned to become 
manager of sheet sales for Carnegic 
Iinois Steel Corp. Then came a year 
and one-half as vice president of Inland 
Steel, after which Adams became sales 
vice president of U.S. Steel Corp. of 
Delaware, which was about as big a 
sales job as the steel industry offered 
After four years in the warehouse and 
export business after the war, he served 
with both Portsmouth and Detroit Steel 
before taking over at Pittsburgh Steel 
in March, 1950. Pittsburgh Steel's 
modernization and growth—both in 
plant and in product—has been about 
IS Sper anything the stecl 
industry has scen, postwar 

Austin’s assignment as chairman of 
J&L’s finance committee will be 
no part of an honorary job. Its mem 
bership includes, as well as Moreell and 
Adams, Frank Denton, vice chairman 
of the Mellon National Bank & ‘Trust 
Co; F. S. Gaer, chairman of the execu 
tive committee of Bankers Trust; and 
A. J. Hettinger, Jr., a partner im Lazard 
| reres 

And while J&L’s balance sheet is in 
excellent shape financing will 
become a major problem again for 
J&L if and when it decides to build 
the $25@-nillion to $350-million wholh 
new mill at Houston, for which it has 
isked the government to grant a cer 
tificate of accelerated amortization 
e Wave of Successions—The changes 
for Adams and for Maxwell of Pitts 
burgh Steel marked the third and 
fourth new presidencies in the 
steel industry since the end of this 
ummer’s strike. Previously, R. L. Gray 
succeeded W. W. Sebald as president 
of Armco, and Tom Patton took over 
from C. M. White as president of 
Republic. Sebald became 
man of Armco and chairman of its ex 
committee White became 
chairman of Republic, succeeding ‘Tom 
Girdler, one of the company’s founders 

At Pittsburgh Steel, the post of 
chairman was filled for the first time 
in several vears by the election of H. B 
Collamore \ director of Pittsburgh 
1936, Collamore was president 
ind chairman of the National Fir 
Insurance Co. of Hartford until h 
retired last month. Pittsburgh Steel 
elected E. M. Barber, formerly execu 
tive vice president, as vice chairman 
Maxwell will be chief executive officer 
is well as president. 


tacular as 


new 


now, 


basi 


vice chair 


ecutive 


nce 
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Who’s hitting whose head? 


ee remember the story: boy hitting himself 
on the head with a hammer. “For goodness 
sake, why?” “It feels so good when I stop.” 


When workers demand a raise (without a cor- 
responding increase in production to earn it). 
they are hitting themselves, for they are the owners, 
through their life insurance policies, bank ac- 
counts, pension funds—they own America. 


If they would only see that they’re hurting 
themselves most of all—if they would only earn 
their increase by more efficient production — 
then their insurance, savings, pensions, all would 
be healthier, safer. 


But if workmen do not earn their higher wages 
by increasing their efficient production, they are 
increasing costs of what they make, which can 
only mean higher prices which they themselves 
must pay... Why punish yourself? 


1-A Turret Lathe machining parts 
for other turret lathes 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Commodity Credit Corp. Unloads 
Its Farm Surpluses 


Percent of U. S. Annual Consumption on Hand 


Aug. 
1953 


2% 


Gs bi rete 


17 
CHEESE 17 
DRIED MILK 27 
ee 43 
CORN ..... 7 
RICE .. 


Aug. 
1954 


15% 


Aug. 
1955 


54% 


30 12 1 
31 20 16 
18 10 8 
80 98 92 
W 19 23 


NONE 6 43 70 


A Mountain Starts to Melt 


The table above reflects a faint glim- 
mer of light that the Agriculture Dept. 
has glimpsed at the end of the long 
dark tunnel of farm surpluses. 

Irom the start, the Kisenhower Ad 
ministration has found these steadily 
mounting agricultural stocks a heay 
embarrassment. At home, they have 
depressed farm prices, and so compli 
cated the problem of keeping farm in 
come at equitable levels. Abroad: they 
created fears that the U.S. would 
resort to dumping and have forced us 
to curb imports and to subsidize farm 
exports 
¢ Still Huge—iven now, with hope 
beginning to rise, 


have 


surpluses in govern 
worth $5-billion, while 
pending $Sl-million a 
But relief is 


ment hands ar 
the taxpayer is 
them 
seen in these points 
¢ The government's surplus dis 

program—notably the effort to 
dispose of stocks abroad—is in high gear 

¢ The overall rate of accumula- 
leveled off in the past year; 
tocks of some commodities have been 
Although total 
value of government stocks had jumped 
from $3.6-billion in June, 1954, to 
$4.7-billion in June, 1955, it rose 
$400-million in fiscal 1956 
e If the soil bank and the con 

servation reserve plans rein in produc 
tion of key crops’as effectively as their 
supporters hope, the expected rate of 
surplus disposal should begin to make 
a real dent by fiscal 1958 

The table shows how surplus accu 


day just to store 


posal 


tion has 


brought down sharply 


onl: 


terms of 
percentage of annual needs and number 
of days’ supply in government stocks—a 
more meaningful measure of the prob 
lem than dollar corn and rice 
are the only commodities of which 
stocks have increased in the past vear 
And even corn stocks still are relatively 
low in terms of annual need, while the 


mulation is leveling off. In 


values 
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rice stockpile will be drawn down by 
20% to 25% as a result of the recent 


agreement to sell India $652.3-million 


(book value) worth of surpluses. On the 
positive side, the huge stocks of dairy 
products—especially butter—are down to 
manageable size 
¢ Next Year—Officials don’t expect sur- 
pluses to dwindle much in the coming 
year despite stepped-up disposal opera 
tions. Latest indicate that 
stocks of wheat, cotton, peanuts, and 
tobacco will go down very slightly and 
stocks of rice and corn will rise by 
trifling amounts. But at the worst it 
does look as though surplus accumula 
tion has reached a plateau 

Looking ahead to the end of fiscal 
1958, after the first full vear of soil 
bank operations, officials believe that 
there will be a substantial drop m 
stocks. If the soil bank works as ex- 
pected, stocks of the two most trouble- 
some commodities, wheat and cotton, 
should drop by as much as 250-million 
bu. and |.5-million bales respectively. 
¢ Massive Effort--Bchind the dwin- 
dling rate of accumulation and hopes of 
actually biting into stocks lies a massive 
disposal program. The government has 
sold or given over $6.2-billion 
worth of farm surpluses in the last four 
vears—nearly $5-billion of it in the past 
two vears 

The great bulk of these surpluses 
have been disposed of abroad under the 
overseas surplus disposal program initi- 
ited in mid-1954 with the passage of 
Public Law 480 

Under PL 480, surpluses may be sold 
abroad for foreign currencies—which 
may then be lent back to the pur 
chasing governments to be used for 
economic development or other pur- 
poses. Or surpluses may be given away 
as famine relicf or may be bartered for 
strategic commodities 

Surpluses valued at $2.2-billion by 


estumnates 


away 


the Commodity Credit Corp. have been 
sold overseas for foreign currencics, 
$899-muillion have been given 
away for famine relief or other chari- 
table purposes, and $587-million worth 
have been bartered for strategic com- 
modities. That adds up to $3.6-billion. 
In return, the U.S. has received about 
$1.4-billion in foreign currencies and 
strategic commodities worth about half 
a bilhon dollars. 

¢ Slow Start—The overseas disposal 
program got off to a slow start two 
years ago amid sour predictions from 
many agricultural marketing experts 
that it never would succeed in moving 
substantial amounts of surpluses or that 
if it did it would be at the price of em- 
bittering relations with other agricul- 
tural exporting nations and maybe even 
setting off ruinous trade wars. 

As of now the pessimists have been 
largely alowed on all points. The 
pace of the program has picked up 
steadily. This year alone nearly $2 
billion worth of surpluses have been 
disposed of abroad. Otiner big deals 
are in the works, notably one to sell 
over $100-million worth to the Brazil- 
ians for cruzeiros. It looks as though a 
total of some $4.5-billion will have been 
moved to more than 30 countries by 
the end of the fiscal vear. 

rue, charges of dumping have been 
hurled at the program by Tenth gov 
crnments lechnically, the disposal 
program really is a sort of dumping op- 
eration in that sales are made for less 
than domestic prices. But the law spec- 
ifies that sales should not disrupt normal 
marketing, and the Administration has 
tried to carry out this specification. 
¢ Aid Aspect—One thing that has mod- 
crated criticism is that 
modity sales have generated substantial 
financing for new development abroad. 
Theoretically this in turn should gener 
ate additional consumption and _ there 
fore a larger over-all farm market 
particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
trics whose nutritional standards are so 
low that almost anv new economic ac- 
tivity forces up food consumption (BW 

Aug.25'56,p.113). So far, under the 
program, almost 50% of the foreign 
currencies received for surplus sales has 
been lent back to the purchasing 
country to finance development. Quite 
aside from the economics of this op 
eration, it has generated widespread 
international support for the program 
in underdeveloped countries that are 
short of capital. Brazil, for example, 
grumbles about surplus cotton sales but 
is anxious to buy wheat for cruzeiros 
that are lent back on libera' terms 
for economic development projects 

There is no doubt that the disposal 
program has had an impact on U.S. 
farm exports. At $3.5-billion in fiscal 
1956, these were up 10% in value and 
13% in volume over the preceding vear. 


worth 


foreign com 
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Coated nylon-versatile, new protective 


fabric means greater long-run economy in many jobs 


f 


WATERPROOF POOL COVERS 


ay 
‘ a 
LIGHTWEIGHT COVERS FOR BUILDING MATERIALS LIGHTWEIGHT EQUIPMENT COVERS 


Change to coated nylon covers and save 





No matter where you use protective coverings in your business—from 
building- material covers to truck tarps—you'll get more dependable, 
more economical service from covers of coated nylon. ADVANTAGES OF 

Coated nylon covers are waterproof—not just water-repellent—and COATED NYLON COVERS: 
flexible, even in sub-zero temperatures. They effectively resist rot and © Waterproof 
mildew damage, too. 

Coated nylon covers are tough and rugged, last two to three times © Longer-lasting 
longer than the ordinary kind. They are lightweight, easy to handle and 
easy to repair. For maximum protection and service with minimum 
maintenance, use covers of coated nylon. 

Find out how this versatile new fabric can save you money. Ask your @ Easier-handiing 
regular fabricator or fabric supplier for complete information, or write: 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.)(BW-9), 2494 Nemours Building, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


COATED COVERS OF DUPONT NYLON GUPOND 


46 4 6 var OFF 


® Lighter-weight 


@ Resistant to rot and miidew 


® Easier to repair 











> . ee 
Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabrics or covers shown here, SETTER THINGS FOR SETTER LIVING 


se THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





In Business 


Prices in Far-Flung Sectors 
Join the Upward March 


More price increases were posted this week, continuing 
the upswing sct in motion by higher wage patterns and 
boosts in basic steel (BW—Sep.1'56,p25). 

The rises—on products ranging from soda ash to type 
writers—ran from 2% to 12%, affecting both industrial 
and consumer goods. 

International Harvester lifted prices on trucks by 5% 
6'+, on construction equipment by 1.7%-6%. Thew 
Shovel Co. also boosted prices, blaming costs of labor and 
materials 

ther increases: Sylvania Electric added $10 to list 
prices on four black-and-white T'V models, but held the 
line on color and on fast-selling portable sets. Sperrs 
Rand, Underwood, and Smith-Corona boosted some 
typewriters 59-12% to match earlier increases by Royal 
McBee. 

Among the basic materials, soda ash was raised 10¢ 
per 100 Ib, by Allied Chemical & Dye, while Beryllium 
Corp. added 5¢ a |b, to beryllium copper alloy. 

Ihe Federal Reserve Board, which is continuing its 
tight money policy as a check on inflation, took official 
notice of the price upswing in its August Bulletin. 


Other Economic Indicators 


The Commerce Dept. reports that manufacturers’ 
sales for July, scasonably adjusted, were $26.1-billion, a 
drop of $1.6-billion from June. The strike-induced lack 
of steel sales accounted for a huge hunk of the drop 

“Seasonal factors” got most of the blame from Agri 
culture Secy. Ezra ‘Tl. Benson for a 3% drop in farm 
prices from mid-July to mid-August The Agriculture 
Dept. also reported that both assets and debts of farmers 
rose to record highs last year. Rising real estate values 
accounted for most of the 2% climb in assets, to $170.1- 
billion. Debts rose $1.1-billion, to reach $18.8-billion. 


Boost in Rail Demurrage Charges 
Sidetracked by ICC after Protests 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has turned 
down for the time being the railroad’s plea for boosts of 
up to $4 a day in demurrage charges—the penalty that 
shippers pay for failure to unload freight cars within a 
specified time (BW —Sep.1'56,p38). ‘The roads had sched 
uled the new rates to go into effect Sept. 1, but ICC sus 
pended them until next Mar. 31. Hearings have been 
set for Oct. 15. 

The ICC acted after 400 shippers bombarded it with 
protests. ‘The shippers told the agency that the increase 
in demurrage fees amounted to a punitive charge by the 
railroads in a move to speed up the turn-around of freight 
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cars. The shippers said that, in practice, delays in moving 
cars were more often than not the fault of the railroads. 

A plan to acquire majority stock control of the bank- 
rupt Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley RR has been 
filed in federal court by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. The 19-mile L&WYV links Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Corporations Continue to Fatten 


On New Capacity and Mergers 


Companies in various fields continue to press plans 
for growth, both physical and corporate: 

Physical expansions: ‘Two 200,000-kw. steam generators, 
to cost $75-million, will be installed by Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. . . . Work will start soon on a $58-million 
power plant near Terre Haute for Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.,—wholly owned subsidiary of American Gas 
& Electric. . . . Aeme Steel Co. will build a $15-million 
plant in the Chicago area. 

Merger plans: A federal judge in San Francisco has 
lifted the temporary restraining order blocking the mer- 
ger of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. into Continental Can (BW 
—Aug.11'56,p111). The Justice Dept. opposes the mer- 
ger... . Stockholder consent is being sought for the sale 
of the assets of Dragon Cement Co. to Ameircan-Marietta 
Co. . . . With one voice plaintively dissenting, stock- 
holders of Trinidad Oil Co. have approved the sale of 
their company for $176-million te the Texas Co.—(BW— 
Jun.16°56,p25). . . . Disagreements over financing have 
ended the talks of a merger of Catalin Corp. of America 
with Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. (BW—Apr.7’56,p34). 


Business Briefs 


I'he Studebaker goal for 1957 is to sell 103,000 cars, 
or 1.58% of a total market of 6.5-muillion, says Pres. Harold 
Churchill. He adds that the company can make moncy 
at this level, though the market penetration would be no 
greater than in the first four months of 1956. 


Further hearings have been set for Sept. 18 on the 
federal court injunction granted this week restraining 
Hess Bros. Dept. Store, Allentown, Pa., from selling Gen- 
eral Electric products below “fair trade” prices (BW —Sep. 
1'56,p63). 


Northeast Airlines is said to be casting speculative eyes 
on the Bristol Britannia turboprop plane. Northeast is 
about to become the third carrier on the rich New ling 
land-New York to Miami run, and it is felt in the trade 
that it will need faster and more modern planes than 
it now has in stock or on order to compete with National 
Airlines and Eastern Air Lines 


The American Gas Assn. says proudly that gas is now 
in first place as the fuel for centrally heated homes. AGA 
claims that 10.2-million homes now heat with gas, com- 
pared with 10.1-million using oil and 7.5-million using 
coal. 
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42.000 
1.D 


— 


BEARING SIZE — 42” x 46" x 2” 
ROLLING ELEMENTS Balis 
SIZE OF BALLS — 1%” diameter 
NUMBER OF BALLS — 94 
CAPACITY AT 10 RPM 
RADIAL — 104,800 Ibs 
THRUST — 300,000 Ibs 


4-Point Contact Ball Bearing 


47? 000 


— 
1D 


BEARING SIZE — 42” x 46” x 2” 
ROLLING ELEMENTS — Rollers 
SIZE OF ROLLERS — %" x %” 
NUMBER OF ROLLERS — 120 
CAPACITY. AT 10 RPM 
RADIAL — 73,700 Ibs 
THRUST — 226,000 Ibs. 


Bi-Angular Roller Bearing 


SURE we make both, but we 


recommend only one 





Yes, Kaydon manufactures both — 4-point con- 


tact ball and bi-angular roller bearings in the same 


diameters and widths. BU'T — we would in almost 
every instance recommend the former. Why? 
Because our field application reports consistently 
prove that the 4-point contact ball bearings are 
better for most applications than the lower capa 
city bi-angulars (See capacity figures in draw- 
ings above.) 

Another important difference between the two 


oes KAYUUN 


bearings is that the 4-point contact ball bearing 
is not limited to low speeds, whereas the bi-angular 
normally should not be 


used above 10 rpm and 


usually is suitable only for oscillation. Then, too, 
in the 4-point contact ball bearings is 


generally much lower 


the torque 


Kaydon’s unbiased recommendations result from 
years of bearing design, application and manufac 
turing experience with all types of ball and roller 
bearings up to 124” in diameter. So, why not con- 
tact Kaydon first? 


K- 


3 


BNGINEBSBIENG cOnP. 


_ —~—~MUSHKEGON+MICHIGAN —— 


ll types of ball and roller bearings — 4” inside diameter to 124” outside diameter Shadi Roller « 
Roller Thrust * Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller « Spherical Roller « Needle Roller « Ball Radial « Ball Thrust Bearings 





The FIRST 

Renewable Composition Disc 
BRONZE GLOBE VALVE 

160 Ibs. Steam 3OO ibs. O.W.G. 
% in. to 3 in. 


Making a 
Workhorse 
a Champion 





Work horse of industry's pipelines is 
the renewable disc globe valve. 


Jenkins Bros. originated this type of 
valve, and has always reasoned that the 
valve that has most of the work to do 
should have a liberal extra measure of 
dependability. The result is this Fig. 
106-A, 

It's easy to see why it is the cham- 
pion of disc-equipped bronze globe 
valves. Every part, from heat-proof 
handwheel to pipe ends, reflects the 
design and construction skill of genera- 
tions of Jenkins Valve specialists. 


Fig. 106-A not only looks better — 
it proves out better in performance. In 
any comparison, its long-life, low- 
upkeep record has always set the stand- 
ard, That is the true measure of valve 
cost — and it is the reason why indus- 
try'’s shrewdest buyers will settle for 
nothing less than Fig. 106-A quality. 

The Fig. 106-A “family”, with inter- 
changeable parts, provides Globe, 
Angle, and Check patterns to meet 
90% of average plant valve needs. 


Ask your Jenkins Distributor for full 
information, or write: Jenkins Bros., 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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The Eisenhower camp is starting to take the opposition more seriously. 


Campaign plans are getting bigger and rougher; the President is taking 
on more and more of the job of keeping the GOP flag over the White House 
and winning a Republican House and Senate majority. You see this every- 
time the White House staff puts out information on Eisenhower plans. 


Watch for Eisenhower to really get his back up. The Democratic charge 
that he’s a part-time President, limited in activities by his health, is 
beginning to tell. Earlier ideas of a “front porch” campaign, waged from 
Washington and the Gettysburg farm, will be pushed farther into the rear. 
Truman’s crack about a racketeer regime will get Eisenhower attention. 


Note the Sept. 12 rally at Gettysburg. It’s an added starter in the plans 
of the President. There will be no buying of radio and TV time for this. 
The networks can cover it, or leave it alone. But, as a news event, it will 
make headlines. No news outlet will pass it up. 


There will be plane trips and train trips, just as in the old fights for 
political advantage (see page 32). Shoe leather will be used, too. The 
President will get out and shake hands with the voters. You will see this 
when he goes to the ploughing match at Newton, Iowa. And his speech 
there will be a major speech, despite the White House disclaimers. 


And Eisenhower’s schedule will be extended as the campaign develops. 
Stevenson will set a fast pace, aimed at showing up Eisenhower's health. 
The inclination at the White House is to ignore much of this barn-storming. 
But in fact, Eisenhower will move to meet it. 


Here’s how Eisenhower's campaign will break down: 


The start will be with the farmers. The promise will be policies aimed 
at 100% of parity, not through federal subsidy, but in the markets. The 
“how” of this will remain vague, as in 1952. 


Labor will come in for a major address. Stevenson got the coveted 
spot, Cadillac Square, in Detroit on Labor Day. Eisenhower will hit back 
on the theme of continued good times for the rank and file. He will remind 
union members that power in Washington for their bosses is not really 
essential to their own family welfare. 


There will be a chapter for business—an assurance that Washington 
policy will encourage growth that is needed to provide the jobs for an 
expanding labor force. It will accept the idea that profits are necessary. 


Racial minorities will get attention. Eisenhower will stand firm behind 


the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decision. But he will urge toler- 
ance at the local level—and enough time for the transition. 


He will campaign in the South. In 1952 he carried Texas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Florida, and Virginia. And he ran close in a few other states 
in the Solid South. His future plans will be aimed at strengthening his 
GOP frontier. Polls show he’s still popular in the area. And the GOP 
now holds a few House seats there that it wants to hang onto. 


—_— 
Look behind the Democratic optimism to the reasons why. 
The party seems pretty solid. There are splits, of course. But so far 
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no Southern leader has shown up who can drive a really big wedge between 
the Northern and Southern factions. Note Southern decisions to stick with 
the ticket. Third party moves are talked, but they lack any real leadership. 


Stevenson is making more vigorous appeals to voting blocs—to labor, 
farmers, the small businessmen, and the minority groups. It’s a return to 
the old New and Fair Deal formula of divide and conquer. Stevenson 
worked this line in 1952, but less effectively, and lost. Now, he will work 
it harder. 


The Democratic attack will go more and more to Eisenhower. The aim 
will be to picture him as a part-time President, with bad health and more 
interested in golf and hobby-farming than in national affairs. 


The Democratic answer to the 1952 landslide will be this: 


Eisenhower got the breaks—as a public hero and as the man who could 
put an end to fighting in Korea, to Communism, and corruption in govern- 
ment. He was the attacker, after nearly 20 years of Democratic rule. 


The landslide will be explained time and time again. You don’t have 
to look far for the figures you will be bombarded with. The popular vote in 
1952 was Eisenhower, 33.9-million, Stevenson, 27.3-million. That seems to 
be lopsided on the surface. But you will hear about electoral votes. 


Democrats will aim at a few states—states in which Eisenhower won 
by small popular majorities, but got all the electoral votes. 


The strategy will be to hold Southern states. That’s been the real 
stronghold of the Democrats in the past. Eisenhower cut into this bloc 
in 1952. But figuring is he will find the going tougher this year, in the wake 
of the Supreme Court desegregration decision. 


A dozen or more states will be singled out to turn the tide. Democrats 
argue that if they can hold what they got in 1952 and then topple what they 
consider the “close” states, they will be home. Stevenson’s plans will be 
aimed at this 


Here are some of the battleground states, where a small switch in the 
voting would cost Eisenhower heavily: 

In the East: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. The Eisenhower margin was measured in thousands. 

In the South: Florida and Tennessee. Both were very close 


In the Southwest: Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico went to Eisen- 
hower. But small shifts can well put them back in the Democratic column 


Moving up into the Midwest: Missouri, Illinois, and Minnesota showed 
a close division. Democrats will work them hard this time. 


Note the big omissions: New York in the East, Michigan in the Mid- 
west, and California on the West Coast. Democrats figure they can get 
along without these. But they will make a hard try in each 


You will see these tactics by Stevenson: He will hit every close state. 
The industrial Midwest and East will be special tar zets. 


Kefauver will go after the farm vote. The rural areas are where 
Stevenson is weakest. 
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The delicate precision of a bow pencil, the inexorable power locked in the jaws of a 


Stillson wrench, coke and blue flame——with these 
the 


of gas production 


United Engineers is well known 
throughout the gas industry as designers and devel 
Of ers of roday § finest gas production processes and 
equipment. One example is the widely accepted UGI 
Cyclic Catalytic Reforming Process for treating hydro 
carbons ranging from natural gas to heavy oils 

In addition, in our capacity as designers, construc 
tion engineers, and consultants, we have the flexibility 


/ 


nd scope of experience derived from many major 


manufacturing and distribution projects, inclu 


! bution 


industry's manifold contributions to the American way of 


and all general gas-plant engineering and construction 
Best proof of the success of our operations——and 
of the satisfaction of our clients—can be found in 
the fact that more than 90° of our work is done for 

those we have previously served 
No matter what your project—gas plant or pips 
power plant or chemical plant, steel mill o1 
building—-United Engineers has the skill 
ibility to augment the engineering stafl 

Organization 

hare and profit from our bach 


years ex perience 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 


U.E.&t 


(Canada) Ltd 


New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking utilities and industries 





ymbols Stanley Meltzoff evokes the drama 


ALLISON TAKES ANOTHER 
IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


New “‘FourSpeed” Torqmatic Drive boosts 
vastly increasing hauling ability both 


Built for the big jobs — that’s the story behind 
the new Allison “FourSpeed” ToRQMATIC DRIVE, 


With its 350 horsepower rating, this TORQMATIC 
Converter-Transmission team has the brawn and 
heft to take the biggest loads and toughest hills, 
like a breeze. 

The ToRQmatic Converter provides silken smooth- 
ness during starts and speed changes — the 
automatic lock-up drive provides big fuel savings 
during extended runs, and speeds hauling cycles 
on every road over any terrain. 

This quick-shift TORQMATIC Transmission has the 
driving ease that makes the biggest off-highway 
trucks and scrapers handle like a driver’s dream 
come true. 

And with the built-in ToRQMATIC Brake 
(optional), it’s got a big extra margin of safety. 


Many leading manufacturers of scrapers and off- 
highway trucks are planning to install this new 
“FourSpeed” TORQMATIC DRIVE to increase the 
performance standards of their equipment. 


And the reason for the tremendous interest in this 
newest of all TORQMATIC DRIVES is simple. 


]t’s the only heavy-duty converter-transmission 
team with an automatic lock-up drive, quick- 
shift range selection and TORQMATIC Brake in 
one compact unit that is easy to install, free 
of troublesome piping and other miscellaneous 


accessories. 


For full details on the great new Allison “Four- 
Speed” TORQMATIC DRIVE in the equipment you 
buy or build, write Allison Division of General 
Motors, Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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GIANT STEP fi. 
PROGRESS fees 


operating speeds, 
up-hill and down 


Model CBT-5640 Torqmatic Transmission 
Write for brochure 
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/ For an investment of less than $200. 


in BellowsAif Equaipment— 
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down time. 


Without heavy capital investment, substantial 
cost savings are being made in many 
operations with Bellows Air Motors and 
Bellows “packaged” work units: tool feeds, 
work feeders, holding devices. 


These versatile units are being used to quickly 
convert standard machines to semi-automatic 
or automatic operation; or as basic components 
around which to build inexpensive special 
purpose machines, 


More than 125 full-time Bellows Field 
Iingineers (one or more in every major 
industrial area in the United States and 
Canada) are at your call to help your 
production men work out effective and low 
cost ways to use “Controlled-Air-Power.” 


Write today for these interesting free bulletins 


Whatever you make, Bulletins ML-3 and BM.25 will 
make worth while reading for you and every member 
of your production staff, Address Dept. BW.956 


The BellOwS Co. :99) fei ier 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


in Canada: 





Bellows Pneumatic Devices of Canada, itd , Toronto, Ontario 
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Search for a New Wage Theory 


Wages are industry's biggest single 
cost. And setting wages—with or with- 
out the participation of labor unions 
is probably business’ biggest single 
headache. A businessman, if he broods 
about the continuous and roughly par- 
allel upsweep of wages in durable and 
non-durable manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation, and retailing dur 
ing the past 20 years (chart), will want 
answers to a host of questions: 

¢ Was the more than tripling of 
the level of wages a result of the grow- 
ing power of the unions? Or of political 
action—such as the minimum wage law? 
Or of increasing productivity? Or of in- 
flation? 

¢ Were rising wages the result or 
the cause of inflation? If wages go on 
climbing, will this cause runaway infla- 
tion—and eventual economic collapse? 

¢ Did rising wages help end the 
lepression of the 1930s, or did they 

olong it? What should you do in a 

ure downturn—cut wages or push 
them up? 

¢ Have rising wages stimulated—or 
curbed—productivity gains and the na- 
tion’s economic growth? What effect 
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are they having now, at the top of a 
long boom? 
¢ What caused wage rates in the 
five industries on the chart above to 
maintain the same order of rank since 
i941? What caused the one switch in 
position in the entire 20-year period 
the rise of wages in durable manufac 
turing above those in transportation? 
¢ Why does the average construc 
tion worker earn nearly twice as much 
as the average retail clerk? Is it be 
cause of greater skill or knowledge? If 
so, why may a university instructor in 
paleontology or mathematics earn less 
than a bricklayer? 
¢ What's the connection between 
wage differentials and general wage lev- 
cls? Does pushing up one wage (as 
through the minimum wage law at the 
bottom or by collective bargaining at 
the top) push all wages, because they're 
all yoked together? 

Questions like these are among the 
toughest and most important that busi 
nessmen or cconomists can tackle. They 
go to the heart of the problem of ex 
plaining the recent history and proba 


ble future course of the American econ 





omy. And, at the close range from 
which most businessmen see these prob- 
lems, they hit directly into the area of 
day-to-day decision-making upon which 
business success or failure depends. 

* Finding the Key—To find the key to 
solving this mass of interlocking prob 
lems is the task facing wage theory 
today 

Three years ago, 12 men with long 
experience in determining wage policy 
as representatives of business, labor, and 
government began meeting, under spon- 
sorship of the Labor Relations Council 
of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of evaluating the worth of 
inherited wage theory and—in the light 
of recent trends in thinking and experi- 
ence—exploring new approaches to the 
field. 

As the group hammered out its dif- 
ferences and insights, a common theo- 
retical framework emerged—and one 
which represents a major departure from 
traditional wage theory. 
¢ New Approach—Writing from this 
common framework, each of the group's 
members has now tackled a part of the 
sprawling wre Ihe result 1S 


roblk eal 
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Your National Stationer Carries 


Items with Extra Features For You — 


Here are 3 Star Examples 


LK CATALOG COVERS 
N 


ational’s experience and facilities 

for making millions of stock ring 
binders annually provide ability to make 
long-lived, attractive special ring 
binders for catalogs, manuals, 

price lists, etc. Accessories include 
reinforced indexes, transparent 

folders, zipper cases, 

display portfolios. 


Mf MULTIPLE POSTING OUTFIT 


For writing three forms at once 
on poyroll, accounts payable, 
accounts receivable . . . simple 
sliding steel mechanism .. . 
provides accurate form 
alignment . . . compact 

. . portable. 


SIMPLEX Machine 
Bookkeeping Equipment 
For light-weight, portable posting with 
= single action open trays 


. open sides let in light, 
drop sides provide off- 
setting of sheets 


. locked cover, portable 
stand with adaptable 
tops 


. precision printed forms. 


Write for Folder No. 306 
NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Mass., or... 





Call Your Nearest x 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK 


STATIONER 
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“ .. the classical wage the- 
ory just faded away from 
obsolescence .. .” 

WAGES starts on p. 47 


a volume, called New Concepts in Wage 
Determination, edited by George W. 
Taylor of Penn's Wharton School and 
Frank C. Pierson of Swarthmore, which 
McGraw-Hill will publish early next 
year. It should breathe new life into 
the moribund body of wage theory. 


l. The Legacy 


The main reason why inherited wage 
theory is of little use today is that—from 
our standpoint—earlier writers made 
false and misleading assumptions. 
¢ Classical Theory—Classical wage the- 
ory—which held the stage from the end 
of the 18th Century to about 1870— 
was essentially simple: Population, it 
was maintained, determined the supply 
of labor. The wages fund—the sum that 
capitalists decide to spend on labor—de- 
termined the demand for labor. And 
the interaction of population and the 
wages fund determined the normal or 
subsistence rate of wages. 

In the short run, if the wage rate 
were set too high, unemployment would 
result—the wage fund wouldn’t cover all 
workers seeking jobs. If the wage rate 
were set too low, employers would 
have an unsatisfied demand for labor, 
and wages would be bid up to the nor- 
mal level. 

In the long run, the wages fund could 
grow as the society's savings increased, 
and population could expand or con- 
tract. However, if the wage rate were 
set too high, laborers would over-breed, 
force the rate of wages below the sub- 
sistence level; then laborers would die 
off, reducing the labor supply until the 
wage rate returned to its normal level. 
¢ Fallacies—This horrendous fable— 
which incidentally gave economics its 
name as “the dismal science’”—had, 
during the years of the First Industrial 
Revolution, a certain resemblance to 
reality. But, as time went on, its as- 
sumptions became more and more 
sterile: The wages fund was not fixed 
either in the short or long run; business 
cycle swings could change it sharply. 
Populations did not conveniently grow 
and contract, once society reached 
higher levels of living, and wages ad- 
vanced well above a “subsistence” level. 
There was no single wage rate but many 
levels of wage rates. The perfect com- 
petition and perfect mobility of labor 
the theory assumed never existed. 

The classical wage theory, as Har- 
vard’s John Dunlop notes, wasn't driven 
out by a new theory—it just faded away 
from obsolescence, although one some- 
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One airplane in a class all by itself 


The exciting new Fairchild F-27 occupies a special place in e the economical F-27 more than pays ita way on short 
the air world of today. and long hauls...up to 2,250 miles, 
e the only twin propjet airliner in production for local 


© has unusually good short field operation and single 
service airlines. 


engine performance, 

the world’s fastest executive plane — up to 280 mph as : bie: r - 
‘ ) , > @ ey , ci 

cruising. @ it’s the least expensive aircraft in ite field at $540,000 


; ' costs far less to buy, to operate, to maintain, 
flies more smoothly, with less noise, and can climb far 


higher than any twin-engined airplane now in airline There are no others in the F-27 class—it’s one airplane in 
service. a class all by itself, 


"arming, PLUG IN RADIO UNITS EXTRA 
FAIRCHILD Za iiaelh best ta ‘hidand Weare 


ANO CABIN INTERIORS EXTRA 
gq ° . THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR AIRLINES 
CORPORATIONS AND MILITARY SERVICES 


Address inquiries to: R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer Relations, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Md 


We reopened just 36 hours 
after the fire— 


Our Hartford Agent made every minute count! 
(Based on Company File #H54-25820) 


Last-minute Saturday shoppers ran 
for the street when fire broke out in 
our supermarket. 


We turned in an alarm at once, 
But by the time the fire was under 
control, our one-story building was 
badly damaged, and our food freezer 
equipment knocked out, 


My partner meanwhile had called 
our Hartford Agent. He said not to 
worry. The Agent got hold of the 
local adjuster and the two of them 
were at the store within an hour, 


No lost time here. No lost motion. 


Sizing up the situation, they 
authorized immediate repairs. Most 
important, naturally, were the 
structural work and the electric wir- 
ing. They located contractors who 
could begin repairs that night. And 
both agent and adjuster spent all 
day Sunday on the premises. Under 
their watchful eyes, the work moved 
right along. Y 

Thanks to this splendid help, we 
were able to reopen Monday morn- 
ing. “Business as usual” — just 36 
hours after the fire! 


There are situations, of course, that take longer than 36 hours to 
straighten out. But prompt service is always a Hartford objective. 


For the dependable protection you need—combined always 
with the Hartford type of time-saving, useful service 
call your Hartford Agent or your insurance broker today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Com 


Citizens Insurance Company of New 


pany 
ersey ...+ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company... 


New York 38, New York 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
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times still hears its ghost rattling 
around. 

* Marginal Productivity—In time, the 
center of the stage came to be occupied 
by a tricky new wage theory, the bane 
of every college sophomore’s existence, 
which went by the name of marginal 
productivity. What the theory seemed 
to say was that the extra production 
you got from hiring an extra worker 
would determine the wages of all work- 
ers. But on closer inspection, the the- 
ory didn’t say that at all—but only that, 
at the rate of wages set in the general 
market, employers would go on hiring 
workers until the product added by the 
last worker hired equaled the wage he 
had to be paid. And that wage was set, 
not by the individual employer, but by 
the total supply of and demand for 
labor. 

So the marginal productivity theory 
was really not a theory of wages at all, 
but a theory of employment, account- 
ing for a company’s demand for labor. 
The wage rate allegedly also determined 
the supply of labor, however, by de- 
termining the point at which the “mar- 
ginal utility” of the wage—that is, the 
pleasure of getting extra money—exactly 
balanced the pain of having to go to 
work, 
¢ Useless Tool—But this theory—which 
made all the phony assumptions of the 
classical doctrine and added a few—was 
never really useful for anything but 
academic fun and games. It may have 
served a sort of moral purpose by in- 
structing society that the workingman 
gets out of production—at least under 
perfect competition—just what he puts 
into it. Or, at any rate, the marginal 
worker does. And, since all labor is 
homogeneous, so the theory goes, one 
worker is as marginal as the next. So 
all must get the same wage. 


ll. The Shock of Keynes 


Wage theory—like the rest of eco- 
nomic doctrine—had fallen into a state 
of slumbrous complacency when the 
great depression of the 1930s struck. 
It woke up with a jolt. 
¢ Unemployment Problem—The great 
problem facing all economists was how 
to solve the unemployment problem. 
“Sound” economists continued to 
preach the dogmas of the old masters: 
General unemployment was to be ex- 
plained exactly like particular unem- 
ployment—it resulted from workers ask- 
ing to be paid too much. To increase 
employment, you should cut wages. The 
fact that unemployment got worse as 
wages declined did not shake the faith 
of respectable economists in this hal- 
lowed doctrine. The facts of reality, 
it has been said, can never destroy a 
theory. It takes a new theory to destroy 
in old one 
e New Explanation—The new theory 
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There’s a permanent solution 
to your plant window problems 


Here's a money-saving tip to the man whose job it is to 
look at windows instead of through them—when you see 
signs of recurring window maintenance expense, it’s a good 
time to consider a permanent cure instead of spending 
money for temporary relief. 

You know the tell-tale signs of window headaches all 
too well—broken window panes; loose putty; sash en- 
crusted with rust, rot, and repeated painting. The discour- 
aging thing is that the first repair job is never the last 
because what you have repaired is still exposed to the threats 
that caused the original trouble. 

Happily, the problem has a “‘fix-it-and-forget-it” solu- 
tion. PC Glass Blocks. The blocks are mortared into rugged, 
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breakage-resistant panels. There's no putty to loosen. 
There's nothing to rust, rot, or paint. Washing once or 
twice a year is all that’s necessary. It all adds up to a perma- 
nent solution to your plant window problems. 

And maintenance saving is only part of the story. PC 
functional Glass Blocks control daylight and ban glare. 
Shading devices are seldom needed. The high insulation 
value of the air-and-dirt-tight panels reduces heating and 
cooling costs. And exterior appearances are improved 

For more information, see us in Sweet's, or write Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Dept. G-96, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor Scecet 
West, Toronto, Ontario 


For better looks outside—better light inside— 


PC Glass Blocks 
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Ventilator units, especially designed for gloss block panels, ore easily 
installed where vision and ventilation through the panels are necessary. 
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Photo illustrates cleaning 
efficiency of Buell ‘SI’ 
Electric Precipitator. Pre- 
cipitator section serving 
left stock has power 
turned on while right sec- 
tion has power off. 


Taking the Smoke 
out of Smog! 


MECHANICAL 
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STRICT ORDINANCES against air pollution are no problem 
when Buell Dust Collection Systems are put to work. Why? 
Because that extra percent of efficiency engineered into Buell 
systems permits full production even under the toughest anti- 
air-pollution codes. 


HAPPY SOLUTION to your air pollution problem rests en- 


tirely in Buell’s hands. Buell engineers accept complete respon- 
sibility from problem stage to the successful operation. 


NO GUESSWORK in « Buell installation either! Buell engi- 
neers analyze your “smoke,” study your operating conditions, 


make recommendations based on experience and the perform- 
ance data of comparable Buell installations the world over. 


WRITE TODAY for booklet “The Recovery and Collection of 


Industrial Dust.” Dept. 30-1, Buell Engineering 
Company, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


Ee Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
2 een 


DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 





that wrecked the classical doctrine was 
provided by the British economist, 
John Maynard Keynes. In essence, his 
General Theory of Employment, In- 
terest and Money demonstrated that the 
level of employment was determined, 
not simply by the rate of wages, but by 
a host of factors, including the quantity 
of money, changes in consumers’ will 
ingness to spend, changes in the rate of 
return over cost to investors, and on in- 
vestors’ decisions to hold cash. Keynes 
used these elements as moving parts in 
his abstract model of the economic 
system 
¢ Theoretical Split—But for the wage 
theorv he built into his new model, 
Kevnes cannibalized the classical model. 
His wage theory—which he never spelled 
out carefully—is essentially the marginal 
productivity theory, with all its over- 
simplified assumptions, Struck by the 
shock of Keynes, students of wages split 
into two camps 
¢ One group was entranced with 
the new Keynesian system and wanted 
to refine its rather confused discussion 
of the effect of “real” and “money” 
wages upon changes in national produc- 
tion and employment. These econo- 
mists used a “deductive” approach, 
reasoning on the basis of a few highly 
restrictive assumptions about the labor 
market and the psychology of workers. 
e The other camp could not abide 

the crude and false assumptions of the 
“general theorists” and so made no 
theoretical assumptions—and, in fact, 
held no theory. Instead, this second 
group tirelessly accumulated the brute 
facts about wages, fringes, job skills, col- 
lective bargaining procedures, produc- 
tivity, and so on, hoping desperately 
that some sort of understanding of the 
wage determination process would 
cmerge from the mountain of facts. 
Theirs was the so-called “inductive” 
approach 

And the two groups declared war on 
each other, a war that still goes on 
e Muddle—As Frank C. Pierson drvly 
notes in one of the essays in the forth- 
coming volume on wage determination, 
“The fact that each group is still in- 
clined to disparage the work of the 
other is an indication that neither ap- 
proach has been conspicuously success- 
ful. Few would deny that wage theory 
is one of the more muddled branches 
of the economics at the present time.” 

Indeed, the main object of the Penn- 
sylvania-sponsored group of labor spe- 
cialists was to bring the two methods 
of inquiry together, so that each would 
enrich and advance the other. 


lll. Marrying Fact and Theory 


The Pennsylvania group’s approach 
to the wage problem, as George Taylor 
says, has “one foot in general economic 
theory and one foot in labor-manage- 
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RECIPROCATING AND cEn 


eee 


‘ 
SUBSIDIARY Com 
IMP ANIES 


What ‘if your accounts receivable 
weren't receivable? 


If a fire were to damage or destroy your place of 
business, chances are that you would have sufficient 
insurance to cover the loss of plant and equipment. 
But along with all the things that can be replaced, 
suppose that the Accounts Receivable of your 
company went up in flames? 


With it would surely go any hope of ever col- 
lecting what was due you—for neither you nor 
anyone in your organization could remember ex- 
actly what facts and figures those records contained. 





A Travelers Accounts Receivable Insurance Policy 
insures you against such a loss by guaranteeing 
these precious records against fire, flood, windstorm 
and explosion as well as theft or burglary. With 
this insurance, you will be reimbursed the money you 
are unable to collect as a result of the loss. 


Your Travelers agent can also help you protect 
yourself against loss from destruction of blueprints, 
legal documents, sales ledgers and other valuable 
papers. See him today for full details. 








Be dni if F TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life « Accident «+ Group «+ Fire « Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 








“... structure of wage rates 
is shown to be a tightly bal- 
anced system...” 

WAGES starts on p. 47 


ment relations.” And al) elements de 
termining the level ana structure of 
wages are interrelated. 
¢ The Wage Structure—The structure 
of wage rates, within a company, within 
an industry, between different industries 
and national regions, is shown to be not 
a hodge-podge of random numbers but 
a tightly balanced system. ‘The elements 
in this system, as John Dunlop defines 
them, are: 

¢ A job cluster—a stable group of 
job classifications or work assignments 
within a company that are linked to 
gether by technology, the administra 
tive organization of the productive 
process, and social custom. So the tool 
room in a plant makes up a job cluster, 
or the engine room on a tanker, or the 
sports department on a newspaper. And 
the wage rates for employees within 
each job cluster are more closely related 
to each other than to the rates for 
workers anywhere else in the outfit. The 
structure of wages within the job cluster 
consists of a key rate—either the rate 
paid to the employee at the top of the 
cluster’s promotion ladder or the rate 
paid to a large group of workers—and a 
group of associated rates. 

¢ The wage structure of a plant or 
company is made up by a set of the 
job clusters. And the key rates in each 
different cluster obviously will be related 
to some extent—and, again, technology, 
organization, or custom will influence 
their pattern. 

¢ The wage structures of a stable 
group of companies—linked together by 
a common product or labor market 
make up a wage contour. A wage con- 
tour has three dimensions: (1) particular 
occupations or job clusters, (2) a sector 
of industry, and (3) a geographical loca 
tion. Some wage contours may be 
national in scope—as in basic steel pro- 
duction. Some operations within a com 
pany may be excluded from its basic 
wage contour—as cement mills or ship 
ping are excluded from the basic steel 
contour. 

The wage contour itself is essentially 
the result of one, or several, wage bar- 
gains, which may be set by the largest 
company, the price leader, or the com 
pany exerting labor relations leadership. 

Wage-making forces, Dunlop holds 
are concentrated on the key rates in thi 
wage contours and job clusters. 

This conception of wage structurc 
clears the ground for a brilliant, close-in 
analysis by George Taylor of the wage 
determination process under various 
conditions—where wages are set by indi 
vidual bargaining (almost a vanished 
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Industrial Uses Widened 
by New Features of GPL i’-TV® 


Many additional industries are benefited, many established 
industrial applications made easier, by new closed-circuit equip- 
ment which has been added to the GPL ii-7V* System, 


Have you a task that can be simplified by the instantaneous 
transmission of visual data? Like monitoring an assembly line or a 
remote machine? Controlling a complicated or dangerous process? 
Surveillance? Sales training? Stockholder relations? GPL ii-TV can 
help you solve these and hundreds of other business and industrial 
“seeing” problems. 


The new GPL ii-TV equipment incorporates the same skilled 
design, the same top quality material and construction, for which 
all GPL television equipment is noted. When you use GPL ii-7V you 
are assured of outstanding picture quality, ease of operation and 
minimum upkeep. Moderate initial cost is often quickly offset by 
savings the equipment makes for you. 


©The industrial-institutional TV System manufactured by General Precision Laboratory, 


Basic ii-TV Camera—smaller than a football, 
weighs only 5 lbs. Shaped to fit into tight 
places. No special lighting needed; sensitive 
Vidicon tube picks up quality pictures at low 
light levels. Plugs into any AC wall outlet, 


GPL ii-TV Camera mounted for remote-con- 
- trol, indoor use. Changes in direction— 
horizontal and vertical—adjustment of lens 
opening and focus can all be made from 
remote location. Full 360° camera viewing, 
90° tilt, 

a GPL ii-TV Camera for remote-control, outdoor 
- use. Weatherproof and explosion proof 
housings; full 360° camera viewing, 90° tilt, 
GPL ji-TV Control Unit. 26 Ibs. including case. 
Easily carried by one person, Wall of rack- 
mounted for permanent installation. Can be 

located remote from camera. 


: GPL ii-TV Switching Unit. Provides push-button 
selection for viewing the reports of four cam- 
eras, using only one camera control unit. 
With sequencing equipment, automatic re- 
mote surveillance of an entire production 
line or every step in control of a process is 
possible. 

_— GPL Monitors or ordinary home TV receivers can 
be used. Circuit can include any number of 
receivers, Coaxial lines, easy to install, pro- 
vide unlimited closed-circuit distribution, 

GPL TV Projector. Multiplies the usefulness of a 
closed-circuit TV system by throwing bright, 
clear, movie-size pictures on a woll screen. 
Enables several hundred people to watch 
together. 





Find out how GPL ii-7V’s built-in superior features can help you, Write: 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY 


INCORPORATED 
PLEAGANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


A BUBGIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECIGION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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. « « Collective bargaining 
may have retarded the wage 
rise somewhat .. .” 


Whether it's LINGERIE WAGES starts on p. 47 
PT aehael rohan se : American _ institution), management, 


collective bargaining, or a strong union. 


uw 38 ¢ Inter-relation—The structure of wages 
KREOLITE : and the level of wages are closely 
1 ' connected. Each affects the other. But, 
in determining the level of wages, the 
Wood Block Floors analysis must be broadened to take in 
es Bites cin Incas the factors that determine (1) the 
= —__—___—_. course of the national economy, (2) the 
expansion or contraction of the particu- 
lar industry, and (3) the economic posi- 
tion of the individual company, includ- 
ing the position it holds in its market, 
Whether you're inheavy industry whether it can or can’t pass wage in- 
or light manufacturing, Kreolite creases along, how big a share of prod- 
Wood Block Floors have more uct cost the wage bill makes up. 
proven superior characteristics The Pennsylvania study is strongest 
to make your plant more effi- in building up the framework for analyz- 
cient... a better place to work. ing the structure of wages. It is weakest 


Because these erecssted Geers on the relation of wages to broad eco- 
are resilient, they absorb noise, nomic developments—such as price 
shock ond vibration. Finished movements, the level of employment, 
with Kreolite Jennite, they are the business cycle, and economic 
safer because they are dustless, growth. That's because of the some- 
spark and skid-proof, what muddled state of general economic 
theory. And the Pennsylvania group 
could not be expected to revolutionize 
this theory overnight when you con- 
sider that economists in many nations 
are still at it after decades of work. 

¢ Wages and Inflation—Nevertheless, 
the group takes a manly swing at such 
issues. Particularly interesting is the 
finding of Yale University’s Lloyd G. 
Reynolds, who, in his essay on the gen- 
eral level of wages, concludes that the 
growth of unions and collective bargain- 
ing has not had as much impact on the 
money wage level as has sometimes 
been suggested, and that rising wages 
do not constitute a serious inflationary 
threat. 

“Assuming that no major war occurs,” 
says Reynolds, “it seems likely that the 
price level will rise only slightly over 
the next several decades. Concretely, 
I should be surprised if the wholesale 
price index in 1980 were more than 
25% above the 1955 level.” Reynolds 
finds many recent predictions of a 

For gym floors and marked long-run uptrend in prices to 

vocational shops, be “unduly influenced by the events of 

THE KREOLITE FLEXIBLE STRIP* the forties, just as previous hypotheses 

ia.) ib-tel, mms ahcllas flooring is tops. of chronic stagnation were unduly in- 


*made of Kiln Dried End Grain South fluenced by the thirties.” 
Cc ©) R PO A Tl @) N Yellow Pine Weed block w”n Meture! Color, 
TOLSaeoOoO 8, On'IO 


Write us to have a Jennison- 
Wright flooring expert call on 
you with helpful advice. 








IV. Providing the Answers 


It would take a book—and a much 
longer one than the bulky volume the 


is’ T - | N C 9] Bm | " f iw ss Taylor-Pierson group has written—to 
TU, le Ball Th D iw \teoues Mev Brat! \Bloete PES tea give full answers to all the questions 
’ . raised at the start of this article. But 

you can see the shape of the answers 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
“Sized” to fit your job exactly 
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Heavy-duty V-8 Models 


World’s most complete line of highway haulers 


Conventional Models 


For profitable over-the-road hauling, 
there is an INTERNATIONAL Truck “sized,” pow- 
ered and geared to match your highway hauling 
operation exactly. 

Only INTERNATIONAL meets all your require- 
ments exactly with the world’s most complete 
truck line—plus the largest selection of load- 
carrying and load-moving components. For ex- 
ample, in just one basic model alone, INTERNA- 
TIONAL Offers a choice of twelve different engines 
— gas, diesel, LPG, 


Cab-Over-Engine Models 


Special “Western” Models 


Here is the ultimate for individual over-the- 

road job specialization: 

© 44 basic INTERNATIONAL Roadliner’ 
29,000 to 76,800 Ibs. GCW. 


© 29 four-wheelers, 15 six-wheelers in conven- 
tional and COE design. 


models— 


* 27 engines—6's and new heavy-duty truck V-8's 
with up to 356 hp. Displacements ranging from 
264.3 to 1090 cu. in. 

See your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch to- 

day for all the facts and figures, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


First with men who know truck costs! 
Heovy-Duty Sales Leader For 24 Straight Yeors 
Six-Wheel Sales Leader For 21 Straight Years 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors ¢ Construction Equipment 
® mcCormick® farm Equipment and Faormali® Tractors 








BRISTOL DYNAMASTER RECORDERS (at top of console) keep permanent weight rec- 
ords, allow easy oes checking, on automatic concrete batching machine 


at Cleveland Bui 


ders Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Automatic punched-card equipment 
now batches cement! 


Novel automation system at Cleve 
land Builders Supply Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, takes its concrete mixing 
recipe from a punched card and, sec- 
onds later, delivers mixed-to-order con 
crete to trucks waiting below 

Any one of over 1000 prepunched 
formula cards may be used, or the oper- 
ator (before a card is punched) may 
manually feed in the machine’s instruc 
tions 

Versatile Bristol Dynamaster record- 
ers keep permanent rec ords of the sys 


ANY ONE OF 1000 MIXTURES is delivered to 
truck within seconds after operator gives 
machine punc hed-card instructicns. 


BRISTOL 


tem’s weighing performance and allow 
the operators to check the machine at 
any time. 

The automatic batching system—en- 
gineered by Fairbanks Morse and But- 
ler Bin Co.—reduces the layover time 
for the waiting trucks, gets them out on 
the road faster. And increased accuracy 

f pounds variation to the batch as 
against 25 for a human operator—has re- 
sultedinbettercontroland better quality. 

Keeping records for an automatic 
weighing and mixing system is typical 
of the many jobs taken on by Bristol 
instruments throughout industry. 
They'll measure, record, or control al- 
inost any industrial variable: tempera- 
ture, pressure or vacuum, pH, humidity, 
liquid level, speed, mechanical motion, 
smoke density, or electrical voltage, cur- 
rent, power, or resistance 

And, as with all Bristol products— 
socket screws and aircraft components, 
as well as instruments—their precision 
design and construction pays off in pre- 
cision performance. 

Write today for complete informa- 
tion on any of these Bristol products for 
your critical applications. The Bristol 
164 Bristol Road, Water- 
bury 20, Conn. 633 


( ompany, 


TRAIL BLAZERS 


IN PROCESS AUTOMATION 


INSTRUMENTS * RECORDERS * AUTOMATIC CONTROLS * TELEMETERING SYSTEMS 
FASTENERS * AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
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emerging from their study. ‘Ticking 
them off briefly, the answers might go 
as follows: 

¢ The tripling of wages in the past 
20 years was not primarily a result of 
collective bargaining. If anything, col- 
lective bargaining may have retarded 
the wage rise somewhat. The main 
causes of the increase were national 
economic expansion, inflation resulting 
from World War II and Korea, and 
rising productivity. Pushing up the 
minimum wage was of negligible im- 
portance. 

¢ Rising wages are more the result 
than the cause of inflation. Runaway 
inflation from current wage boosts 
looks improbable. 

¢ But raising wages did little to 
end the depression of the 1930s. World 
War II did that. And, in a future se 
rious downturn, it would be of no value 
to try to force wages up. The task of 
curbing recessions is essentially a job 
for monetary and fiscal policy. 

¢ The parallel climb of wages in 
durable and nondurable manufacturing, 
transportation, construction, and retail 
trade~—and the relative order of wages in 
those industries—reflect the general ex- 
pansion of the U.S. economy, competi- 
tive strength, price and earning position, 
and growth of each of those industries, 
and the supply of specific kinds of labor 
to each of them. The forward surge of 
durable manufacturing industry, as op- 
posed to the slower growth of transpor- 
tation, would appear to account for the 
switch in their relative wage positions 
compared with 20 years ago. 

¢ The construction worker earns 
so much more than the retail clerk be- 
cause it’s worth it to an employer to 
pay him more. And a separate volume 
could be written to explain all the labor 
and product market factors that lie be- 
hind that assertion. But—as in the case 
of the paleontologist vs. the bricklayer 
skill or knowledge as such do not neces- 
sarily command a high wage 

¢ The connection between wage 
differentials and general wage levels is 
a highly complex one. But the connec- 
tion exists—for all wages are related. 
However, as California’s Arthur Ross 
comments, “Some wages are more re- 
lated than others.” A more intense 
study of key bargains and key rates, 
wage clusters and wage contours, should 
clarify the relationships. 

The Pennsylvania study has not en- 
tirely resolved the Hobson’s choice that 
confronts wage theory, as Frank Pier- 
son puts it: “Either to be clear and 
meaningless, or confused and relevant.” 
But it has made a valiant beginning. 

For the nation as a whole, the wage 
structure reflects the course of the 
country’s industrialization. Differen- 
tials are necessary to attract workers to 
quickly expanding industries from other 
industries or from agriculture. Eno 
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Would a fox be Crazy twice? 


Again we offer: FREE—just for the asking—a delicious Mission Pak 
Fruit Cake to prove to you that a Mission Pak is the most enjoyable, the 
most sure-to-be-welcome gift you can give your customers or employees. 


A lot of folks said we were crazy when we made 
this offer last year. But there was method in 
our madness then, and there’s method again 
now. We gave away Fruit Cakes by the hun- 
dreds, but we sold them by the thousands! 


Why do we dare make this offer? 


We want you to take this fruit cake home. Have 
your wife serve it. Then sit back and listen to 
her praise. We reason that once you taste 


Each year for 39 years Mission Pak has played Santa 
Claus Ya thousands of business firms. Here are a few 
that “Give Us the Address ...and We do the Rest” 


Elizabeth Arden B. EF Goodrich Co. 

Cole of California, Inc. Johns-Manville Products 
Ford Motor Co. (Canada) RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. Reddi-Wip, Inc. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. Scott Paper Co. 


Mission Pak’s famous Fruit Confection, you'll 
be convinced that the 52 other Mission Pak 
Fruit Gifts must be just as superbly delicious! 


And then, we've got you! 


Because...you’ll be convinced that giving 
Mission Paks this Christmas is the easiest and 
best way to win the good will of your custemers 
and employees. 


This MAGICAL MISSION PAK 

Fruit CONFECTION 

The only fruit cake in the world with 
90%, whole fruit, pecans and 
walnuts, and only 10% batter. The 
recipe took 7 years to perfect. 

The tender whole fruits that go into 
this cake are glaced a full year. 
Moist... and so delicious! 


THE MISSION FOLK 
111 East 33rd Street, Los Angeles 11 
Send the coupon om Accept our free offer 
and prove it to yourself. No salesman will eall. 
THE MISSION FOLK 
111 Bost 33rd Street, Los Angeles 11, Calif, 
me absol free a $4.35 Mission Pok Fruit Cake and 
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$25 of mone in Christmas gifts, Please aed teen id oF 
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Teamsters Drive Tests the 


20,000 new members in industries with 
a half-million unorganized employees. 
Chances are the umon will do at least 
that well in the 12 months allotted to a 


Che planners in Philadelphia now in 
such men as Larry Steinberg 
back to camera) of Toledo, and 
Vice Pres 


The nation’s biggest union, the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, right now is 


concentrating f its biggest organ 


clude 
above . 


(left to 


core 
l'camsters 


izing talent in Greater Philadelphia 

Like all Teamsters 
Philadelphia-area drive is part of a grand 
strategy for a greatly expanded, im 
mensely powerful union. If the satura 
pays off, it gather in 
ind these 


operations, the 


drive will 
20,000 new members 


1 drop in the bucket the 


tion 
SOOTTIC 
will be only 
union expects to fill by using the same 
tactics clsewhere 


60 Labo 


right) 
Bakery & Confectionary 
Workers’ George ‘Stewart, and Thomas 
I'ivnn, head of the Eastern Conference 
They have offered strong 


Einar Mohn 


of ‘Teamsters 


manpower, substantial financial backing, 
specialized help for a drive in east 
cm Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
ind coastal Maryland 


immediate 


ind 


Delaware, 


The ‘Teamsters’ goal is 


saturation Campaign to umionize “every 
thing on wheels” or even remotely al- 
lied with motor transport. 

¢ Questions—If any other union pre 
dicted that it would have a 2-million 
membership a year from now, eve 
brows would be raised skeptically. But 
Dave Beck's Teamsters—who already 
hold the top union position with a 
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ALLY: Leon Schacter (standing) pledges cooperation of AFL-CIO Meatcutters, 


STRATEGY conference involves Eastern 

Teamsters’ leader Flynn (left) and Lou 

Lanni, a Philadelphia local leader, 
rARGETS are set by Bob McQuarrie (left), 
Melroy Horn (right) from St. Louis, and 
automotive division organizers, 


«ait 


q 


Hard-Boiled Approach } 


claimed 1.3-million members—are flatly uted to the Teamsters essential to effec 
predicting such a substantial growth tive organizing in the face of legai r 
ind are being taken seriously straints and employer and community 


If they're nght, it could have reper opposition? Are other unions less effec 
cussions throughout industry and labor tive because they shun such practices? 
For the Teamsters, more than any other ¢ Is the professed distaste of other 
big union, stand for a tough, hard-boiled unions and other labor leaders for the 
ipproach to organization. ‘hey have an l'eamsters based on concern that their 
unsavory reputation, and if their meth controversial practices give all 
xls succeed, it will raise questions black 

¢ Is the Teamster 
erved? 


e Is the anti 


labor a 
eye—or on fear for jurisdictional 
boundari« ind jcalousy of ‘Teamster 
power? 


ial behavior attrib e What 


reputation de 


night be the ultimate 
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Fawick.,. making: power behave 


new way to put “tension”’ 
in high-tension wires 


Electrical transmission cable is now being strung one and 
one-half miles at a time by a new technique which is ideal for 
rough terrain. By pulling cable in the air along the line of 
towers, ground obstacles are avoided. 


Working against a five-ton pull on the cable, a tension brake 
machine equipped with two Fawick Ventorque Brakes regulates 
play-out speed and controls tension. The brakes are subjected 

to brutal conditions—constant slippage under heavy load. It 

takes FAwick’s rugged construction plus a completely ventilated 
design to avoid destructive heat build-up, 

FAwIck units were chosen for their extra margin of safety . . . and 
provide another example of the way Fawick makes power behave 
throughout industry. Fawick Corporation, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Tension Stringing 
Equipment built by 
Melunkin Corp 
Charleston, West Va. for 
Hoosier Engineering Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


creato 


sult—in law or public disfavor—if other 
unions follow the Teamsters’ lead and 
adopt tactics that are now in general 
disrepute? 

There are many other questions about 
the Teamsters, including pointed ones 
about the union's stormy petrel James 
Hoffa and Hoffa-type lower-echelon 
leaders. Most will go unanswered for 
the present. Despite close scrutiny by 
many probers, disclosures have been al- 
most entirely limited to localized, lower- 
level _malpractices. Those higher up 
have been mentioned, but accusations 
haven't been proved in court. 

Up to now, most blanket chorges 
against the Teamsters have been 
shrugged off in labor circles as an inevi- 
table consequence of the union’s vig- 
orous organizing—undoubtedly the most 
aggressive and far-reaching in the coun- 
try today. But if there is further expan- 
sion of the kind the union forese¢s— 
greatly incrtasing the power of Tcam- 
ster leaders—charges will grow propor- 
tionately serious. Congress might «ct. 
¢ Concern—Outside the Teamsters, la- 
bor is frankly concerned over this pos- 
sibility. It fears, realistically, that any 
possible steps would hit all unions—not 
just the Teamsters 

Inside the sprawling union, the repu- 
tation for suspect practices isn’t cvusing 
any real worry as long as the uniow pros- 
pers and expands. The possibility of in- 
vestigations and legal actions is. ©! 
cern onlv for the effects they could have 
on organizing. The risk of being ostra- 
sized by the rest of the labor movement 
is pooh-poohed. As one Teamsters of 
ficial put it, “We can do without them 
easier than they can do without us.” 

Such a belief is based on the fact that 
the Teamsters today make up nearly 
10% of the AFL-CIO numerical 
strength—and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, of its financial backing. More- 
over, the union has its own inner vital 
ity; the Teamsters claim 200,000 new 
dues-paying members in the last three 
years, and contend that other unions 
can’t begin to match this figure. 


Cone 


|. Teamsters’ Targets 


There is no one explanation for the 
Teamsters’ rise to power. In part, the 
union has shot ahead with the expand- 
ing trucking industry—just as the United 
Steelworkers and the United Auto 
Workers have grown along with their 
industries. 

However, the Teamsters growth 
record has outstripped the rest. The 
union operates in an industry that isn’t 
isolated behind plant gates; its jurisdic- 
tional field—as interpreted by the 
Teamsters—has almost no boundaries. 


It covers such diverse jobs as warchouse- 
men, plant workers, clerks, white-col- 
larites, vending machine attendants, or 
anyone who has anything at all to do 


and produce 

of industri 
and automotive 
products 
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e@ Specialized equipment, like these Euclid Coal 
Haulers, plays an important part in maintain- 
ing production and lower costs of many basic 
materials. At mines, quarries and industrial 
operations, Euciids haul rock, coal and ore, eco- 
nomically and dependably month after month. 


The bituminous coal fields are a typical 
example. Huge power shovels uncover the coal, 
scoop it up in big bites of 5 tons or more, 
and then load it into Euclids for hauling to 
the preparation plant. These Bottom-Dump 
haulers, with payload capacities of 25 to 51 
tons, travel over private haul roads at speeds 
up to 35 mph and dump their loads into drive- 
over hoppers. Rock and other waste that’s 


removed at the cleaning plant is hauled to 
disposal areas by Rear-Dumps. 

Where steep grades are prevalent, and over 
burden must first be hauled away, Rear-Dump 
Euclids are the usual choice. These rugged 
haulers, with up to 600 hp, have the versatility 
and the work-ability demanded on jobs that are 
just too tough for conventional highway trucks. 

For stockpiling bulk materials or moving tre- 
mendous tonnages in construction, mining and 
industrial operations—there’s a Euclid designed 
for the job. Compare your present equipment 
with Euclid Bottom-Dumps, Rear-Dumps, 
Scrapers or Crawler Tractors—you'll find that 
Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 





POWER 


IS AT STAKE 
THE 


STAKES 
ARE Bic! 


To those entrusted with the pur- 
chase of power generating and dis- 


tribution equipment — involving large 
sums of money — rests the responsi- 
bility of evaluating the relative merits 
of various proposals on the basis of 
dependability, performance, operating 
efliciency, maintenance and life. Com- 
bine all these factors with low initial 
cost . and a true evaluation will 
reveal that Brown Boveri equipment 
represents the best value. 


You, too, can profit by the experi- 
ence of the increasing number of util- 
ities, industri- 
als and co-oper- 
atives who now 
enjoy the out- 
standing advan- 
tages of world- 
famous Brown 
Boveri equip- 
ment. An inves- 
tigation will 
prove most 
worthwhile. 


buy brown boveri 
oe it’s better business! 





Can we serve you 
with any of these 
BROWN BOVERI 

products? 
Steam Turbine 
Generators 
Tur bo Blowers & 
Axial Compressors 
Gas Turbines 
Power Circuit Breakers 
Mechanical Rectifiers 
Radio Transmitters 
& Tubes 
Generator Voltage 
Regulators 
Stop Motors 


BROWN BOVERI ¢ 


CORPORATION 
19 Rector St.,New York 6,N.Y. 
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with a truck or truck-transported goods. 
ruck drivers now make up only about 
a third of the Teamsters membership. 
¢ The Push—The drive under way in 
the Greater Philadelphia area, with 21 
of an assigned 50 organizers getting 
things moving, illustrates the range of 
the Teamsters’ interests. It’s aimed at 
drug and chemical plants (only one of 
four major plants in the area are organ- 
ized now), paper companies (about 24 
of 150 are now unionized), food vend- 
ing machine makers, warehousers, dis- 
tributors and suppliers, and automotive 
firms making or installing seat covers, 
glass, springs, and other parts or op 
erating service stations and car wash 
places. Obviously this means conflict 
with AFL-CIO’s Oil, Atomic & Chem- 
ical Workers, two paper workers’ 
unions, the United Auto Workers 
(which has countered by sending a 
crew of organizers into Philadelphia 
for its own drive) and the Retail Clerks. 
This does not bother the Teamsters. 
An official commented that his union 
is only after workers “the other unions 
have never organized—we’'ll worry about 
jurisdiction later.” 

Although they make up only one in 
three Teamsters members, the truck 
drivers give the union its toughness 
Through them, the Teamsters union 
controls industry's economic lifelines. 
¢ Pressure—Dave Beck's union, like 
Dan Tobin's Teamsters in the past, 
takes full advantage of its position in 
industry. Under Beck, and more pre 
cisely under Jimmy Hoffa, the union's 
pressure technique has been perfected. 
While other unions try to “sell” union 
membership to workers through pamph- 
iets, home visits, and so on (BW _Jal. 
7'56,p110), the Teamsters organizers 
usually go after the employer first 
Often they garner the new members 
almost without counting the number 
of employees in the bargaining unit. 

The strategy of pressuring the non 
union employer—by having the Team- 
sters truck drivers that deliver or pick 
up at his plant refuse to handle his 
goods—is an effective way of persuading 
the employer that his workers should 
join the union. After that, getting them 
in is easy. 

Nevertheless, in the current Phila- 
delphia area drive, approaches to com- 
panies are being made, according to 
union leaders, only to convince them 
“we're not gangsters or Communists or 
anything like that—we want them to 
know that as far as the health of their 
company is concerned, their aims are 
our aims. 

Until recently, the pressure on em- 
ployers was legal through a contract 
device known as the “hot cargo” clause. 
This got around the Taft-Hartley ban 
on secondary boycotts by specifically 
contracting that drivers of a unionized 
company could refuse to handle goods 


of another employer labeled “unfair”— 
usually, products handled somewhere 
along the line by nonunion workers. 

Some employers fought back, and, 
within the past year, won court victories 
against the “hot cargo” pressure tactics. 
Teamsters attorneys are now trying to 
write a new clause to give the union’s 
truck drivers a clearer legal right to 
refuse to handle “unfair” goods. 
¢ New Approach—Meanwhile, the 
Teamsiers are trying out new tactics— 
almost taking a backward step to meth- 
ods more nearly approximating those 
of other unions. This is why the 
Philadelphia drive is particutarly impor- 
tant. It’s a test of whether thorough, 
hard-hitting use of more acceptable 
practices can produce results. This 
time, according to a campaign official, 
the union will try “organizing with our 
heads, not our fists.” 

To back up the drive, experts from 
the union’s Washington headquarters, 
researched Philadelphia area employers 
from top to bottom. They have com- 
piled a list of target firms, with their 
size, standing in the industry, profits, 
and wage levels—contrasted, where 
possible, with figures for competitive 
firms. 

Although these research findings are 
undoubtedly useful in “contacting” 
employers, the union says its present 
plans are to utilize them in a sales ap- 
proach to nonunion workers. 


ll. Trial Balloon 


If the Greater Philadelphia opera- 
tion shows that slower-paced campaign- 
ing can succeed, the Teamsters organiz- 
ing staff plans to move into New York 
City. Most truck routes eventually 
touch its big terminals. If the Teamsters 
can control deliveries to and from the 
city, it can apply pressure on employers 
almost everywhere. 

This strategy is effective because it 
is economically potent. While it is 
dependent upon the skills of the men 
who run the union—Dave Beck and 
Jummy Hoffa and their aides—it depends 
evel) more on the closely inter-related 
nature of the industry. The same eco 
nomic weapons are not available to 
other union leaders such as John L. 
Lewis, Walter Reuther, or David J. 
McDonald. Because they aren’t, the 
others feel no temptation to adopt a 
similar tough policy and can frown on 
most Teamsters pressure tactics. 
¢ Philosophy—The Teamsters officials’ 
basic philosophy includes blanket ac- 
ceptance of the entire strategy. They 
consider that the end—better wages and 
working conditions—justifies any means. 
The best interests of “our people” 
override all other considerations, they 
say. Other unions, most of which 
claim their jurisdictions have been 
raided by the Teamsters, contend that 
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What phenolic resins could mean in 
your products is suggested by the diversity 
of industries they are serving today and the 


wide range of jobs they are doing 


bonding wood —— into durable 


board and molded products 


adding reinforcement and wearing 
qualities in molded rubber products 
and adhesives 

protecting electronic components 
from dust, heat, and short-circuiting 
safeguarding insulation batts from 
the destructive effects of moisture 
reducing foundry costs by bonding 
sand invo high-strength shell molds 
imparting high shock resistance to 
tableware and other molded 

plastic goods 


Durez phenolics are highly versatile. 
As impregnants, bonds, coatings, and rein 
forcing agents they increase the utility of 
basic materials, simplify processes, and can 
help lower fabricating costs. Their properties 
of insulation, toughness, and resistance to 
extremes of temperature and humidity and 
to attack by many acids and mild alkalies 
hold wide promise for investigation into 
new and profitable uses 


in your product research department 
or in your plant processes there may well 
be problems these resins can solve quickly 
oa completely If so, we can help you with 
our experience as leaders in the development 
and production of phenolics 


As a stag@er, let us send you the brochure 
on Durez Industrial Resins 


" Phenolic Resins that fit the job 
DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
4009 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, NM. Y. 





, fies Attec the Beck-Hoffa leadership continually 
, ystems—because the ignores the best interests of the labor 
professional standards maintained by Altec mean movement as a whole. 

better quality, lower maintenance and longer life— Many say, too, that, unfortunately, 
SPECIFY a better long-term investment. More than 100 the professed interest in the welfare 
specialized Altec sound products insure the best of rank-and-file workers seems to go 
or office, yard, store or plant hand in hand with an interest in 
The marked preference for Altec Lansing public amassing power. ‘The combination, 
address, music and paging systems is evident in they say, is demonstrated im _ the 
LANSING- he long list of dis hed names which compris Teamsters willingness to ride rough- 

@ Biue Book of Satistied Alte sir stomers. shod over other unions. 
Hoffa comments that the labor 


For tree information concerning criticism of the Teamsters and its ofh- 
Altec Lansing Public Address Systems, 


write Dept. 9-W. 


ALTEC 


cers is heard only because “we are 
strong, and when you are strong people 
distrust you, or snipe at you, or fear 
you.” He adds that the ‘Teamsters 
Stone of the naliea’s wewest oud the have made a wy “; - —— 

. to sign mutual aid and jurisdictiona 
Finest department stores, hotels, finest } pac ts with anv other no a that will 

auditoriums, public buildings, 


in commercia id agree that the Teamsters’ union has a 

Sports stadiums, field houses and f be eae clear right to represent “certain 
ball parks, schools and sound workers” wherever they may be found 
universities are equipped with in industry. A few unions have done 


Altec Lansing sound products. systems this. For most, the Teamsters’ terms 


Sound Planning Calls are unacceptable. 


for Altec Lansing 


lll. Strictly a Business 
The attitude of Beck and Hoffa and 


their allies toward union leadership is 
sd ee ee ern ae « : also a ground for criticism within the 
jxth venve, A » : n 


labor movement (particularly from the 
former CIO bloc of social-minded 
unions) and on the outside. They con- 
sider running a union to be a business 
not a social mission. And Beck and 

MODEL E4P 4,000 Ib. cap, Hoffa feel, pragmatically, that they 
should be paid well for organizing and 
bargaining successes—in salaries, limou- 
sines, and even union-bought homes. 

Operates leamsters’ Pres. Beck reportedly 
has become a millionaire while a 

° union officer, from business owner- 
in ships and private investments. At the 
2 same time, he watches over the Team- 
Tight Spots sters’ finances with a similar idea of 
making money for the union—and he 

has succeeded. Much of the union’s 
revenues is put into organizing funds. 
PRODUCTION AREAS ore no ¢ Crown Prince—Hoffa is out of the 
problem for this Raymond Truck Beck mold. Head of the union’s Cen- 


. » it goes anywhere a hand tral States Conference, Hoffa’s import- 
truck will go! Brings raw ma- » pmaches ¢ = , thet of ony 
Sesiels ahd to mudhiecs ance reaches far beyond that of any 
trenslers work-in-process, picks regional leader; he's considered the 
up finished parts for warehousing umon’s real sparkplug and in a matter 
or shipping of a few years Beck’s probable succes- 
. Operates in aisles 5-ft. wide. sor (BW—Mar 24'56,p164) 


Platform-Type Safe on elevators, low-copacity Hoffa, in a sense, symbolizes the 
ELECTRIC TRUCK om oe 4 hey = leamster officer and his reputation. 
form, 4,000 Ib. capacity His private investments en a $21,000 
salary—in a financial concern, a brewery 
and a racetrack—show the affluence 
Hoffa and Beck acknowledge as smart 
business. ‘They also have made him a 
target for pointed questions in labor 
probes. Other union leaders, such as 
Reuther, who lives an austere life 
criticize the Teamsters’ leaders for mak- 
Mail Today! oo ing too good a thing out of labor 
leadership 
¢ Mark of Success—Hoffa’s background 


6208 Madison St., Greene, N.Y 


Send Bulletin on Platform. 
type Truck 


Hove representative call MPANY 
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[00 Million Tone ot 
Pure Limeetone 


READY FOR YOU AT EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
POINTS ALONG THE N&aW... 


N&W geologists have discovered in The Land of quality and also clearly indicate the uses for which 
Plenty a vast new source of limestone of almost it is best suited. 
unbelievable purity. Core drillings have revealed Typical analyses are shown below, but our 
; ated : specialists will be glad to consult with you regard. 
deposits of more than 100 million tons in mineable -if' i ‘ d li 
natinal 100 § ia thick Sc fic labc ing your specific needs. If you nee imestone or 
eas OF Over eet in thickness. oscientilic labo- limestone products, there’s no doubt about it — the 


ratory tests prove this limestone’s unusually high best location for your plant is in The Land of Plenty. 


Undesirable magnesium carbonate 


secreted by fossil algae 


Phosphorous, a very undesirable 


substance in limestone 


Why settle Silica, occurring here in a dodule 
of flint, commonest of objectionabl 


impurities in limestone 


Vein of pure calcium carbonate. Too 


many such veins cause limestone to 





crumble when fired in dry kiln 


Styolites 71k zak films of common 
impurities such as iron, sulphur, 


magnesia, etc 


When you This is the premium-grade limestone which 
This 


is waiting for you in The Land of Plenty 


limestone, in deposits aggregating more than 


can have 100 million tons, is almost 100°, pare, It is 


the best grade for chemical lime, calcium car- 


€ : 
this bide, open-hearth steel-making and other im- 
eeee portant purposes. See the analyses below: 





And here are typical analyses* 


. 
, 





For complete information, furnished in — a — 
confidence and without obligation, write, - : 

wire or ca WIC A 
a ~ rt Pe 
tL. &. Werd, Jr., Manager aaauaa dn 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 
Drewer 8-721, (Phome 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Nortotk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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supnue 
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INDUSTRIAL 
TAPE 


NOw-— 
Industrial Tape 


Quality Controlled 
by the Strontium 90 
Isotopic Process 


F.O.S. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 
controlled by the unique 
Strontium 90 Process. 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S. samples. 


Copyright 1055 The Seamless Rubber Co 





F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
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and associations contribute largely to 
the corruption charges made against 
the Teamsters. Hoffa himself says he 
has “a list of arrests maybe as long as 
your arm, but no convictions.”” He has 
no qualms about it, feeling, as many 
Teamsters officers down the line do, 
that a successful labor leader must be 
prepared today to flit from picket line 
to pokey to the lectern of a university. 
In Hoffa's words, it’s a mark of success 
when “people with selfish motives . . . 
attempt to destroy your reputation and 
your effectiveness.” Teamsters officers 
say that those who deal with them 
“fairly and honestly know we are rea- 
sonable men.” 

e Critics—Many businessmen and _ la- 
borites strongly suspect the “reason- 
ableness” of the ‘Teamsters leaders. 
They contend that Hoffa, for instance, 
is “reasenable” only in the case of either 
the union’s or his own interests 

Union leaders cite as an example 
Hoffa’s “unholy alliance” with the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. in 
New York even though AFL-CIO is 
fighting ILA through a rival union. 
Hoffa says it’s “good business” to work 
closely with ILA, despite its reputation 
for crooked leadership in the past, be- 
cause the alliance could facilitate 
Teamsters organizing in southern ports. 
Besides, says Hoffa, nobody has proved 
that ILA now is corrupt. 

Hoffa, on the other hand, just last 
week turned down a reported attempt 
by an ex-convict union ole to get a 
l'camsters charter for a 10,000-member 
Chicago local of industrial workers. 
Hoffa said the “conduct” of the leader 
was “not compatible with the prin- 
ciples and policies” of the ‘Teamsters 
which, he added, has “no room in it 
for dishonest people.” 

Hofta’s “reasonableness” is also under 
sharp labor criticism centered in Min- 
neapolis, where he is supporting a 
$200,000 loan from Teamsters health 
and welfare funds to John W. Thomas 
Co., a department store that has been 
picketed for three vears by the AFL- 
CIO Retail Clerks in an organizing 
drive. The Retail Clerks contend that 
the loan is a Teamsters move, taken 
with management, aimed at a contract 
covering store workers who are in the 
jurisdiction of the picketing union, the 
Retail Clerks. Hoffa denies any such 
deal; he says the loan was simply good 
business, a 5% lean payable over three 
years and backed by a lien on certain 
valuable company property. 

Hofta’s associations have resulted in 
strong criticism. If it has worried him, 
he hasn’t shown any signs of it. The 
controversial associations are continu- 
ing. For instance, he is backing John 
O'Rourke for head of the Teamsters’ 
Joint Council in New York, though 
O’Rourke’s name has come up in 
New York labor investigations. Hoffa 
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IN BUTADIENE... 


FLUOR LEADS 


THE WAY 


Two new butadiene plants are being designed and 
constructed from the ground up by The Fluor Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. These facilities plus expansion by Fluor 
of an existing plant will increase the total national 
butadiene production 152,600 tons per year—a signifi- 
cant boost for synthetic rubber. 

Fluor’s past performance in serving both refiners 
and petrochemical producers is proof of our ability 
to undertake every phase of these new facilities. In 
the areas of on-time completion, performance and 
maintenance-free operation, Fluor consistently de- 
livers more than is promised, 

When your plans for expansion call for efficiency, 
speed and economy, be sure to include Fluor. 





FLUOR TURNS PLANS INTO PROFITS 
Model showing portion of the Process Area of the 
$30,000,000 Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp. plant —one 
of two new butadiene facilities under way at Fluor. 
This important new petrochemical plant will produce 
both butadiene and aviation gasoline. 


y 4 7, 7 @ ENGINEERS and CONSTRUCTORS 
for the Petroleum, Chemical and Power Industries 


The FLUOR CORPORATION, Ltd., Los Angeles — Mid-Continent Division, Houston—Fluor of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto H. G. Acres & Company, Niagara Falls, Ontario Singmaster & Breyer, Inc., New York City 





New way to speed 


of “CURTAIN WALL” panels 


Here in the Flour City shops, o Graco Powerflo 
Pump, mounted in an original pail, cauvlked the 
panel frames before the porcelain sections were 
put in place. Positive control of material flow 
meant even distribution and no waste of material. 


a | 
At the building site another Powerfle Pump 
caviked seams and joints evenly and rapidly 
Pump was moved easily from place to place. The 
speed of this Powerfio methed permitted the 
“hanging” of panels to proceed at a fast rate 


The new Minneapolis home office of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood life insurance 
society is a striking example of modern 
“curtain wall” building construction. 
Each of the 768 panels contains a green 
porcelain section and a window unit in 
a stainless steel frame. 


These modern and colorful panels were 
furnished and installed by the Flour City 
Ornamental Iron Company. In the Flour 
City plant, they used four air-powered 
Graco Powerflo Pumps to seal every 
joint, seam and aill in the panels. The 
pumps extruded the caulking material 
right out of the original 5-gallon pails... 
direct from pail to panel. 


As these 14-foot panels were installed 
on the building, additional Powerflo 
Pumps caulked all key surfaces. To 
speed up the application, the caulking 
material was effectively handled by the 
Powerflos on a tight time schedule, with 
no waste. 


For you, Graco Powerflo Pumps can 
do many jobs...spraying or extruding 
mastics, adhesives, sealers, etc. The 
Graco Laboratory will report without 
obligation on the pumpability of the ma- 
terial you have in mind. Request this 
service, and ask for a copy of the new 
Powerflo catalog. 


e@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U. S. and Canadiar trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 9° 


wearby Graco distributor can give you helpful per- 
sonalized service. Call him. 


airpowewd 


“DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 


MINN 


FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


GRaco... 


Engineers and Manutacturers of air powered paint circulating systems and heavy 


material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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wants O'Rourke because he feels he 
will cooperate to the hilt in New 
York terminals in a campaign to umon- 
ize southern truck drivers. 
¢ In the Clear—While Hoffa probably 
wouldn’t be so blunt about it, his atti- 
tude is that no matter what charges 
are brought against a union leader, as 
long as he is free to work for the union 
and is useful to it—he’s still in the 
clear. Many charges against the ‘Team- 
sters as a union stem from the fact 
that quite a number of those in leader- 
ship positions fit into such a category. 
Being useful to the union means, 
among other things, having an abun- 
dance of energy and a full share of 
initiative. Hoffa is brimful of both. 
Because he is, he’s moved into virtually 
all the Teamsters’ major programs. He 
initiated many of these in his own 
Central States Conference. One of the 
most controversial (many employers 
fear the precedent) is a series of area- 
wide contracts covering groups of 
drivers in 23 states, including some in 
neighboring Southern and Eastern Con- 
ferences, extending Hoffa’s personal 
prestige. Hoffa says that common 
sense, not desire for power, is behind 
the area pacts 
Hoffa also is credited with equalizing 
drivers’ pay, winning extensive pension 
agreements, and generally scoring nego- 
tiating successes that are on a par with 
or top—accomplishments by other 
negotiators in other industries. 


V. Survival of the Stronger 


Generally, from Beck on down the 


Teamsters’ hierarchy, the business of 


unionism is considered an economic 
battle with management. The union 
expects a fight from an employer, and 
goes by the rule that the strong will 
survive. The employer most likely to 
face Teamster demands is the one best 
able to mect them. The others don’t 
go unnoticed, of course. In time they 
get their demands, too, and they may 
be just as large. But, according to the 
Teamsters leadership, “valid complaints 
or problems” are listened to—and, if 
necessary, less-prosperous firms are 
given a break. The unionists cite in- 
stances to prove this. 

On the other hand, many small em- 
ployers contend that the Teamsters’ 
whole philosophy favors major com- 
panies; they quote Harold Gibbons, 
Hoffa’s righthand man in St. Louis, 
as saying that if small companies unable 
to meet big labor demands go to the 
wall, it is “because they were bound 
to fail anyway, even if we had not 
been in the picture. The fact is, some 
businesses cannot hope to operate suc- 
cessfully because they are undercapi- 
talized, or because their management 
simply isn’t qualified to be manage- 
ment.” END 
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Voyager—beyond the knowledge frontier 


Man learns new things two ways. One is when he 
interprets known facts in a fresh way. The other is 
when he dares beyond the frontiers of knowledge, and 
discovers facts that are themselves precious and new. 


For years, National Motor Bearing has done both to 
achieve leadership in developing and manufacturing 
oil seals. Fresh concepts, no matter how bizarre, are 
encouraged and explored. From this unshackled 


attitude have come such developments as National 
Syntech* and Micro-Torc* Oil Seals, precision seal 
tensioning springs, and new high-temperature seal- 
ing lip compounds for vehicles of tomorrow. 


Right now, National Oil Seal engineers are working 
on seals industry will need in 1966 and beyond. Pio 
neering is a habit at NMB. And, of course, out front, 


you do see ahead best. 


Over one billion oil seals for America’s cars, trucks, tractors, railway 


equipment, aircraft, machinery and household appliances 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


Plants: Von Wert, Ohio; Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California 


General Offices: Redwood City, California 


te 





1956 NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 
CHOSE... 








TRADE MARK 





Pyrene-C-O-Two is justly proud of their part in the overall 
fire protection program of the 1956 National Aircraft Show, 
at Oklahoma City. In all, two-hundred and twenty-five pieces 
of dependable Pyrene-C-O-Two Carbon Dioxide and Dry 
Chemical wheeled engines guarded the immensely valuable 
static aircraft exhibit... insuring instant, reliable fire protec- 
tion twenty-four hours a day! 

The Air Show Committee’s good judgment in selecting quality 
products reflects Pyrene-C-O-Two’s stature in the fire protec- 
tion field. This confidence in the effectiveness of Pyrene-C-O- 
Two's fire protection equipment is typical throughout the 
world! 

If.you require portable extinguishers or engineered systems, 
get the facts first about Pyrene-C-O-Two’s complete line of 
fire protection equipment. Consult your classified telephone 
directory for the name of your Pyrene-C-O-Two Sales and 
Service office. 


PYRENE-C-O-TWO DIVISION 
THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY * NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES IN; ATLANTA, CHICAGO, DALLAS ond LOS ANGELES 








In Labor 


SUB Gets First Real Trial 
In Farm Equipment Industry 


The farm equipment industry—hard-hit by unemploy- 
ment this summer (page 192)—this week gets the first 
big test of its supplemental unemployment benefits plan. 
First payments went into effect Monday under United 
Auto Workers-negotiated SUB plans covering 52,000 
workers at International Harvester Co. and Allis- 
Chalmers Co. The John Deere Co. and Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. plans went into operation a month ago, but 
those two companies have little unemployment. 

To be eligible for benefits, Harvester and A-C workers 
must have one year's seniority, qualify for state unem 
ployment benefits, and must have been laid off after 
Aug. |. On Aug. 1, Harvester already had about 7,000 
laid-off implement workers—they won't be eligible for 
SUB. But another 8,300 are slated to be laid off through 
temporary plant shutdowns between Sept. 24 and Nov. 
5; these will qualify for SUB if they meet the other 
requirements. A-C has 2,600 on layoff, some of whom 
will get benefits. 

For the past year, Harvester has been putting 5¢ per 
hour per employee into the SUB fund, which now stands 
at about $3.5-million. Ivan Willis, Harvester industrial 
relations vice-president, points out that at the fund's cur 
rent level no employees will collect benefits for the 
full 26 weeks provided in the contract. Duration of bene- 
fits will range from less than four weeks to nearly 21 
weeks, depending on service. 

As for upcoming layoffs, Willis says they won't “jeop 
ardize the fund to the extent that we will be unable to 
pay supplemental benefits.” 


Two Precedent-Setting Cases 


Start Way Toward Supreme Court 


Two potentially precedent-setting cases are on their 
way up through the courts. 

In Missouri, a circuit court judge upheld an injunction 
against three locals of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, restraining them from striking against the 
Laclede Gas Co. During a labor dispute, Gov. Phil 
Donnelly had seized the company, under the state's 
nine-year old King-Thompson law that prohibits utility 
strikes. The union says it will carry its case—the first 
challenge of the law’s constitutionality—to the U. S. 
Supreme Court if necessary. Also involved is a state 
filed $245,000 damage suit against the union. 

In the other case, a group of New Jersey engineers 
employed by Westinghouse Electric Corp. are suing the 
National Labor Relations Board before the U.S. District 
Court in the District of Columbia. The engineers are 
represented at Westinghouse by IUE. But during con 
tract talks last winter the professional workers decided 


. 
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they'd rather not be IUE-represented; they petitioned 
NLRB for a decertification election. ‘Taft-Hartley per 
mits such employees to determine whether they want to 
be included in a bargaining unit of nonprofessional 
workers but is silent on decertification. 

At one time, NLRB ruled that professional workers 
could seek decertification as a unit. Then, it reversed 
itself and has refused the Westinghouse engineers’ peti- 
tion. Because this issue has far-reaching effects for union 
as well as nonunion engineers and other professional 
workers, the unusual move of suing the NLRB to force 
it to change its ruling was taken. 


New York State Unions Start 
Registering Welfare Funds 


Leaders of New York local unions are busy filling out 
registration forms. It's all part of the first weck’s 
activity under New York state’s new welfare fund law 
that went into effect last Saturday (BW—Apr.28'56, 
p156). A major requirement of the law is that all funds 
in the state register with the Insurance Dept 

To get the law’s administration under way, Murray 
Isaacs, director of the newly created Welfare Fund 
Bureau in the Insurance Dept., sent letters to more than 
3,000 locals informing them of the law's provisions and 
asking if they had welfare funds. Some 1,500 have rc 
sponded, and Isaacs will check on the others. So far, 
about 900 jointly administered funds appear to be 
covered by the law. 

Only a skeleton staff now runs the bureau on a budget 
of $75,000 until Apr. 1. 


— +. - 
Labor Briefs 


A nationwide system of universal prepaid medical care 
is on the bargaining program for the International Assn 
of Machinists. A new drive toward this end was recom 
mended to the I[AM’s convention in San Francisco this 
week by the union’s executive council after it learned 
that nearly 86% of the members are covered by the 
negotiated health insurance plans. 


Aid for pay hikes came to the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks at their golden anniversary con 
vention in Chicago last week. Support came from Sen 
Olin Johnston (D-S.C.), chairman of the Senate Post 
Office committee. Johnston told the 115,000-member 
union that if he is committee chairman next year, the 
union's pay demands will receive high priority 


Great Lakes ore boats are all moving again. ‘his week, 
the Marine Engineers Benevolent Assn. and the Masters, 
Mates & Pilots Assn. signed a pact with Pittsburgh Steam 
ship Co. after winning representation clections on the 
company’s Terms of the three-year contract 
5.5% pay boost for cach year; time and one-half for all 
hours over cight a day or 40 a week; SUB; double-time 
for worked holidays the first year, double-time plus one 
tenth the second, and double-time plus one-fourth the 
third. ‘Total value of the package: a 40 boost 


ships 
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In Marketing 


Los Angeles Chain Makes Bid 
For Big West Coast Expansion 


\ strong retailing-wholesaling combination is in the 
making on the West Coast. Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., 
Los Angeles department store chain, has offered to pur 
chase control of Dohrmann Commercial Co., San Fran 
cisco. Dohrmann is one of the West's largest distributors 
of home furnishings; it also operates several department 
stores, and has leased departments in others. 

Broadway-Hale wants to buy all outstanding common 
and 6'% preferred stock for about $9.9-million, some 
20% more than the shares would command on the 
over-the-counter market. Last vear Dohrmann netted 
$525,000 on $29-million sales 
approved the offer 

Broadway-Hal 


store route, 


Dohrmann directors have 


which has been expanding by the new 
thinks Dohrmann’s homeware lines may 
help beef up the slimmer retail profit margins 

But some marketing men speculate that Broadway- 
Hale is more interested in the strong retailing outlets 
it would obtain through the transaction than in entering 
into the wholesale business. Supporting this view is the 
fact that the deal includes 114,000 shares of Emporium 
Capwell Co., which owns a number of important depart 
ment stores on the West Coast, including the Emporium 
in San Francisco. In addition to these shares, Broadway 
Hale tied to its offer a three-year option to buy some 
50,000 shares of Emporium owned by families of Dohr 
mann officials 

But even if this option should be exercised in full, 
it would give Broadway-Hale only about 15% of total 
l;mporium Capwell shares outstanding. Emporium had 
$7l-million in sales last year, netted about $4-million. 


Tobacco, Latest Belgian Entry, 


Follows Oil Firm Into Canada 


Belgian tobacco interests are going ahead with plans 
to penetrate the Canadian cigarette market. ‘Tobacofina 
Canadian Ltd., wholly owned subsidiary of Union Fi 
nanciere Belge des ‘Tabacs, is building a $2-million plant 
in Montreal, expects it to be in operation by yearend 

lobacofina’s efforts in some ways parallel those of 
Canadian Petrofina Ltd., an oil company and also a 
Belgian interest, which entered Canadian oil marketing 
in 1953 and has achieved considerable success (BW 
\pr 16 55,p170) 

Like Petrofina, the new tobacco company will face 
stiff competition from a few well-established companies, 
notably Imperial ‘Tobacco Co. of Canada, Ltd. (which 
has about 70°, of the tobacco market), W. C. Mac 
donald, Inc., and Rock Citv ‘Tobacco Co., Ltd 

In spite of the similarity of names, Paul Pare, To 
bacofina office manager, imsists there is no connection 
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between it and the oil firm. For a while, both dealt 
with the same Belgian banking house. 

Pare says his company is under no illusions about the 
stiff competition it faces, but is setting its sights on 10°, 
of the market by 1965. The parent company made a 
two-year study of the Canadian tobacco market before 
launching its plans. ‘Tobacofina, though reluctant to 
specify details, did let on that its design for new pac k- 
ages was planned by the New York package designer, 
Jim Nash Associates, Inc. Canadian tobacco jobbers are 
reportedly pleased about ‘Tobacofina’s entry. ‘The con- 
census among them is that it won't mean a price cut in 
cigarettes. 

The Belgian parent company of Tobacofina is in the 
retail tobacco business throughout the world, especially 
in Latin America and the Far East. 


Traveling Drain Pipe Sells 


Building Materials for Armco 


A leading maker of drainage and highway materials 
has hit on an unusual way of promoting its products. 
Last week, Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., of 
Middletown, Ohio, a subsidiary of Armco Steel Corp., 
started a 35-ft. length of corrugated steel sewer pipe on 
a 50,000-mile, 16-month tour of the country. 

Armco took a piece of elliptical pipe, 8 ft. across and 
12 ft. high, and mounted it on a trailer chassis for pulling 
by a conventional truck tractor unit. The pipe is a 
standard product for culverts, except that it is made 
of stainless instead of carbon steel. 

Inside the pipe are displays of 16 products, including 
water supply and sewer pipes, drains, tunnel liner plates, 
water control gates, highway guards, foundation piling, 
and sections of retaining walls and prefab steel buildings. 
The unit, called the Steelmobile, took about nine months 
to build and cost Armco $50,000. 

After a shakedown trip, the rolling show will head 
for ‘Texas—which happens to be the first state to take 
bids for highway building under the multi-billion-dollar 
federal program (BW —Aug.18'56,p72). It is scheduled 
to visit just about every important town in the country. 
Armco sales people are inviting municipal, county, and 
state engineers to visit it—and to give Armco a generous 
chunk of the new construction business. 


Marketing Briefs 


Natienal Broadcasting Co., plugging hard for color 
this year, will increase its evening schedule of color TV 
programs by some fivefold this fall. Some nights, the 
company says, it will have three straight hours of color 
programing, and every night of the week will see at 
least one major color broadcast. 


National Assn. of Furniture Manufacturers ended its 
annual meeting in Chicago amid considerable optimism. 
Based on lively retail buying recently, the feeling is that 
most makers will equal or better last year's records. 
Manufacturers see a slight price rise to combat the in- 
creased cost of materials 
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Remarkable ( PLASTISOL 


because 
it’s made 


of 


Firestone 


it's an 


So versatile is plastisol (Exon 654 in the 
Firestone line of vinyl resins) that its uses 
are spreading rapidly throughout industry 

All kinds of products are being made better 
to sell better, with the benefits of plastisol 
compounds made with Exon 654, 

Look at the picture above—plastisol at work! 
Slush molded of Exon 654, the doll acquires 
a natural look and feel, a washable skin. The 
supermarket wagon is dipcoated with Exon 
654 so moisture can't rust it. Exon 654 plasti 
sol coating makes the handbag fabric more 
durable, colorful, fashionable. Greases can't 
affect the Exon 654-coated dish drainer. 


4 


|: 


...iImproves so many products 


industry itself! 


Even the car itself! It can actually cost less 
because plastisol reduced production costs! 
Assembly lines now use grappling hooks to 
lift the chassis because abrasion-proof plasti 
sol coatings on the hooks prevent marring or 
scratching the car surface. And the car's bat 
tery and other parts were made in a plant 
that coated its tanks with Exon 654 so that 
acids wouldn't corrode them 

This remarkable plastisol, Exon 654, is just 
one of the many resins in industry s most 
complete line of versatile vinyls. It is another 
reason why industry looks to Firestone Exon 
for engineered answers to its needs, 


VERSATILE VINYL RESINS 








engineered answers to industry's needs 


For complete information or technical service on the entire line of Exon resins, call or write today: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRE INE PLA DEPT. 622M, POTTSTOWN, PA. © A 


DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE 








: 


‘ 
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y Hardware 


I'he people in the pictures could be 

; stocking up at one of the country’s big 

supermarket They're blocking the 

aisles with shopping carts, scanning the 

f shelves for something new, and forming 

2 1 in line at a checkout counter, just, like 

at the A&P. What's off key is that 
their carts are bulging with hardware 

everything from screws to power tools to 


plunsb 


lumber cut to size. 

Central Hardware Co.—a 53-year-old 

St. Louis retailer (“Everything from 
scoops to nuts” )—borrowed the self-serv- 
ice idea for its fifth and newest store, 
located in Kirkwood, a suburb of St 
Louis. Central ciaims that this store is 
not only the world’s largest hardware 
store—50,000 sq. ft., 80,000 items but 
it’s also the first of its kind to adopt 
self-service. 
e Pioneer—While Central has been 
trending toward self-service in its other 
four stores in St. Louis, the company 
decided to go overboard on the idea 
when it opened its new branch late last 
spring. ‘The company is privately owned 
and gives out no sales figures, but David 
Oxenhandler, general manager of Cen 
tral, says he is pleased with the results. 
“We haven’t made any detailed studies 
but it is my impression people are buy- 
ing more here than at our other stores,” 
he says 

Just as in a regular grocery store, 
shoppers come in the main entrance, 
pick up baskets or shopping carts, and 
roam the block-long aisles picking up 
merchandise Then they queue up at 
one of eight checkout counters (four 
for credit, four for cash), or are checked 
out at registers in another part of the 
building 
¢ Three Parts—To facilitate shopping 
ind browsing—Central’s new store is di 
vided into three parts—a general depart 
ment, a building materials section, and 
a “modernization” department 

The general department carries the 


CHECKOUT: 


SELF-SERVICE Shoppers pick up shopping carts at main entrance. Store person- 


nel help orient the customer, head him in the right direction. 
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Store Takes to Supermarket Way 





SAL MEN are at a minimum, but there’s an expert nearby to 
ES translate “thingamijig” into wanted article, 


; 
a M4 et 
~ 
-_ 


SPECIAL ORDERS finns minimum fee 


Cashiers accept customers’ arithmetic on price of such items 
as nuts and bolts. 





kind of merchandise that a customer 
can spot easily, pick up, and pay for in 
a hurry. For example, one counter has 
New Source of Power pipe fittings from 4 in. to 2 in. in every 
shape and size. Another section has 
row after row of small but deep bins 


7 aH. 
filled with every kind of screw—2,500 

in r e aware a isa in all. Every single item is price-tagged, 
but cach department is manned by an 


expert in the line. This way, a customer 
having a plumbing or electrical problem 
can get suggestions as to what to buy 
and even how to fix it. However, the 
accent is on helping customers find 
things themselves, rather than on try- 
ing to sell them anything. The help is 
trained to ask anyone who looks lost 
“Fave you found what you are looking 
for?” “We find,” says Al Schattgen, store 
manager, “that people like to browse 
and find things for themselves.” The 
system works to the point that a man 
who stops in for a can of wax is apt to 
browse himself into ownership of a set 
of power tools 

The building materials section takes 
one end of the building, and is filled 
with racks of panel materials, sheet- 
metal, and heavy piping of all kinds, 
and board lumber. In the center is a 
“tub” or sales island where company 
personnel write up the orders. Nearby, 
signs guide the customer to such ser 
ices as getting lumber cut to size. In 
the case of simple jobs, Central charges 
only for the length of lumber bought. 
The scrap is put into a bin and sold off. 
CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES NEARBY However, there is a nominal charge for 
complicated cutouts. 
Metropolitan Edison Company now has under construction at The modernization department sells 
Portiand, Pa., on the Delaware River, just below Stroudsburg, or ¥ hens, oe — 
a new power plant that will generate 165,000 kw, and with a a Proves yt eocullt 2 Tg oy woah 
planned capacity of 1,000,000 kw. : ; 


teads from customers in the store, and 





This strategically located area —less than 80 miles from New from advertising. 


¢ Services—Central offers one big fea- 


York City, 65 miles from Philadelphia—has many excellent 
ture that seems to be a drawing card, 


level sites available for industrial purposes. Served by the 
bgt - , 7 > particularly among the do-it-yourself 
DL&W mainline, new highways also make this location easily crowd. Often a customer sees a beauti- 
accessible. Unlimited clean water; good labor market; pleasant fu! display of. sav, lumber. and is carried 
small towns offer delightful living conditions. away with the idea of getting on a proj- 
ect he has had in mind for a long time. 
Confidential information, in He buys the supplies he- needs, but 
detail. ahout theese and ether when he carries them off, he discovers 
’ ; : the family jalopy has shrunk. Here Cen- 
desirable plant sites in Lacka- ‘ 
: : tral steps in, lends the customer a rack 
wanna Land will be sent with- to put on top of the auto hood to tote 
out obligation, Write or call: the “impulse” purchase. The customer 

| ] 
Mr. A. C. HOPKINS, later returns the rack and collects his 
Manager, Industrial Development deposit : 

Room 1837, 140 Cedar St., N.Y. 6, N.Y. The company isn’t ready vet to say 


how much this tvpe of self-service ar- 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 
rangement will bring down costs. Ini- 


tially, it used a lot more people than 
needed to avoid complaints of custo- 


5 mers used to the traditional personal 

service. It has found now that it isn’t 

at awalia al (0a necessary to have a lot of expensive 
specialists just to fill racks and mark 

prices. But Central management says it 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO ANDO THE WEST still has a lot to learn about the super- 
market-style store. END 
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DIAL-A-MATIC 


Now Get instant photocopies of anything written, printed, 
typed, drawn or photographed right in your own office. 








a 


Styled 
Charles E. Jones & Assoc. 


The secret to the world's easiest copying 
method is in the dial. Amazing newly de 
signed automatic copy contr assures per 
fect copies every time. Just set the dial to 


the type of copies you want—your copies 





Turn the dial . . . get the clearest, fastest 
most convenient copy of anything. It's the 
new all electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto- 
Stat with revolutionary finger tip dial con- 
trol. It’s light weight for easy portability 

. compact to fit on the corner of any desk 
and is styled in polished and satin finish 


stainless steel. It copies any original up to 
15” wide, any length or color on opaque 
or transparent paper—printed on one or 
both sides. The Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto- 
Stat offers hundreds of money and time 
saving uses at a price well within the 
budget of even the smallest firm. 


are ready in seconds 


Delivered with Lifetime 
Service Guarantee 


Have You Read This [ 


e NEW BOOK? 


Mail This 
AIR MAIL 


Postage Paid Card 
For your FREE BOOK 
(See other side) 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 











American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1920 W. Peterson Avenue . 
Chicago 26, ill. 
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Rush me, without obligation, your free booklet 
on new Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat copying 
I understand this factual report will show me 
how I can improve the efficiency of my business 
as well as increase work output 
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PLEASE PRINT All-m,,,. 
Cory Sent 
Dine, nan 


Compony Sins 


Address 
City 
Individval 
Title 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, lid 
134 Park Lown Rd. Toronto, Ont 


all-purpose 
copy maker 


the hand new 


Easiest Way Ever 
To Speed Up Routine 
Office Copying! 


COPY ANYTHING gee 


= 
a°n- 


AUTOMATICALLY 5 
New FREE book tells how... : 


Your free copy of this new booklet is packed with pic- 
tures and details about this revolutionary new copying 
method. Tells what Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat 
copies are and how you can use these copies in your 
business. You, as well as every executive member of 
your staff, should read this worthwhile informative, 
factual report on this important new copy maker. You 
will find out how you can save time and money by 
speeding production, by cutting costly office paper 
work, by expediting shipping ont receiving and hun- 
dreds of other ways to increase the efficiency of your 
business 


A Wa A aa 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No 26670 


(Sec MOPLAR) 
Chicago 26, Ii 
Vie Air Mail 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


Ne pestege stomp necessary if mailed in the United Stetes 
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1920 W. Peterson Ave. 


Chicago 26, Wil. 
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Teasing Metal Into Odd Shapes 


As the automobile industry changes 
the engineering and styling of its cars, 
it calls upon its machine tools to do 
ever more difficult metal-forming jobs 
Now it is borrowing from the toolbox of 
the aircraft industry in order to handk 
some of the tougher demands of the 
1957 models. 

lhe machines pictured on this page 
have been built by Cyril Bath Co. of 
Solon, Ohio, in the Cleveland area. 
Cyril Bath specializes in making bend 
ing tools and new types of sheetmetal 
forming equipment, both for other com 
panies and for its own job shop. 

At right is a radial draw former in 
the Cyril Bath shop that is already turn 
ing out graceful curves of extruded alu 
minum for window frames of Chrysler 
cars. Bottom picture at right shows the 
first of a series of automatic metalwork 
ing rigs that is so new that it hasn't 
been given a name vet. It is a variation 
of a radial draw former; four of these 
machines will be installed in a Chrysler 
plant next month (Bath built them to 
Chrysler Corp.'s specifications). Each 
will turn out 300 to 500 curved and 
grooved parts for automobile frames 
every hour 
¢ New Departure—Radial draw form 
ers use an entirely different principle, 
well known but seldom applied before 
the late 1930s. They seize a piece of 
metal, stretch it, and bend it around a 
die. A relatively small machine will do 
the same shaping job on a piece of steel 
is a whole series of small stamping 
presses will do. And, Cyril Bath men 
sav, it works to closer tolerances than 
the stamping process 

lhe principle of tensile—or stretch 
forming has been widely used for 20 
vears or so in making aircraft wing and 
fuselage skins, but the process has been 
regarded as too slow for the auto indus 
trv, which demands machines that spew 
out parts at machine-gun speed. Auto 
plants have stuck generally to tried and 
proven processes of metal stamping and 
bending that squash a piece of metal 
into shape between two dies under tre 
mendous pressure 

Now comes the new family of ma 
chine worked out by Chrysler and 
Cyril Bath engineers in close collabo 
ration, that combine the speed of stamp 
ing presses with the advantages of 
tretch forming 
¢ New Demands—Chrvsler’s venture 
into radial draw forming is partly due to 
a need for overcoming the structural 
weaknesses put into automobiles by the 
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GIANT TURNTABLE whirls extruded aluminum into curves for automobile window 
frames at the Cyril Bath Co., near Cleveland. The company specializes in stretch forming 


COMPLICATED COUSIN of the machine above was designed by Cyril Bath and Chry 
sler Corp. engineers to make auto frame parts automatically at 300 to 500 per hour 
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Quality Zippos 
in many 


gracious 


models! 








Soon, your business will be saying 
Merry Christmas to its friends. Some 
will be valued customers and 
some your employees. A_ precious 
human relationship is involved in 
each gift. You'll want something with 
warm personality 
ured. That means Zippos! 


sure to be treas 


This year with beautiful new 
styles not even in existence last 
Christmas—Zippo offers a true FULL 
RANGE for every remembrance 


Handsome chrome-plated models 


where you give in quantity... new 
SILVER-FILLED and GOLD. 
FILLED for special giving... ster- 
ling silver and 14-kt. solid gold to 
honor top executives magnificent 
desk models! Every genuine Zippo 
windproof lighter is guaranteed to 
work —always—or we fix it free! 


200: 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD PA. in Canada Zippo Menutecturing Co, Canada Lic Niagara Falls, Ont 


ZiIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 8-629, Bradford, Pa. 
Please furnish complete information on FULL RANGE gift Zippos. 


Firm 
Vame 


tddress 


Production 


Position 








HUGE VERSION of radial draw former 
shapes curves of aircraft skins. 


latest trends in styling. The fashion for 
hardtop coupes and sedans, the wrap- 
around windshield, the thinning-down 
of the roof pillars, the general demand 
for more glass and freer vision have all 
tended to reduce the car roof to a thin 
shell balanced on skinny supports. 

For its 1957 models, Chrysler de- 
cided to beef up the roof structure, 
thickening the roof rail (the horizontal 
support under the sheetmetal) to in- 
clude the drip mold in the same piece. 
But conventional forming presses stum- 
bled over the complex shape of the 
piece, and company engineers took the 
problem to Bath. 

In much the same way, a change in 
ailroad car materials put Bath origi 
nally into the stretch forming business. 
Originally, the company’s Bee and- 
butter line was an array of huge press 
brakes and tangent benders—more or 
less conventional compression-type ma- 
chines. Then the Budd Co. began mak 
ing stainless steel cars, and the older 
machines couldn’t form the metal with 
out great loss from breakage. It turned 
out that the metal could be shaped 
with ease by stretch forming 
¢ In Principle—Fundamentally, in order 
to change the shape of any piece of 
metal, you have to distort it beyond its 
elastic limit—its yield point—else it will 
spring back to its original shape 

In metal stamping, much of the force 
exerted on the metal merely compresses 
it. To shape a piece at one blow, it 
takes an cnormous amount of pressure 
to go above the yield point simulta 
neously over the whole piece. Moreover, 
some metals refuse to be shaped by 
compression. They break. 

in stretch forming, you clamp the 
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These are a few of the major companies 
that have recently located plants in the 


“Heart of Industrial America.” To help you 
pinpoint 
the right 
“<=! plant site... 


Point Pleasant, W. Va 























"“ 


r] Blectric Corp 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 





W' WILL MEASURE the advantages of over 2300 com- 
munities in 7 great states— Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee— 
against your own yardstick of plant site requirements. 

Whether your need is expansion or decentralization, 
here is an area that offers many combinations of plant 
site advantages almost certain to meet your require- 
ments. Here, too, you can find all of the benefits of 
small-town atmosphere within overnight proximity to 
major markets and seaports. 

Within this 7-state area lies the greatest industrial 
concentration in America, supported by an adequate 
supply of capable labor and virtually unlimited low-cost 
electric power. Let us give you the facts about this area, 
There is no charge—all we have to sell is power, 











To get a more detailed description of the many 
industry advantages in the American Gas and 
Electric service area, write for the brochure 
**Power and Natural Resources."’ 
1} ‘ if “5 } This brochure contains a large-size map printed 
iN ( al | fi; in 9 colors that shows actual locations of natural 
resources, waterways, railroads, and communi- 
Champion Spark Plug Compeny Babcock & Wilcox Compeny ties in our 7-state area. Address your inquiry in 
Cambridge, Ohio Lynchburg, Va confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, Manager Area 
Development, Dept. F-09, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, New York. 
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AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
OPERATING AFFILIATES: 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY OHIO POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. /HEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 





To a P.A. who still buys canvas 


* Case No, 582 is the experience of 
a large appliance maker (name on 
request). To eliminate lint marks on 
highly polished laminates, they replaced 
Edmont No. 101 
lint-free gloves of impregnated fabric. 
Result: The job-fitted Edmonts not only 
solved the lint problem but wore 4 times 
longer, cutting their glove costs in half. 


canvas gloves with 


Safer grip and protec tion against sharp 
edges were also noted. 

Fdmont makes more than 50 types of 
coated industrial gloves to fit the job. 
Use of the correct glove usually saves 


companies, or their employees, 40% 
to 70% of glove costs. 

* Free Test Offer to Employers: 
Send brief description of your opera- 
handled, temperature 
Without cost we will recom- 
gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job comparison test, 


tion, materials 
condition. 
mend correct 
Company, 


Edmont Manufacturing 


1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton. Ohio 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 


AN 


Edmont 


we 


ARCH. WILLIAM OD. REED 


WOOD PANELING—RELAXED SETTING FOR IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


Pressure in business is constantly mount- 
ing. Weidwood paneling has a quiet 
beauty which creates an atmosphere of 
serenity, It helps relax the man who 
makes the important decisions. Shown 
above is the walnut paneled office of the 
Chairman of the Board, First National 


Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. This is just 


Weldwood woop panetine 


one of the many fine Weldwood hard- 
woods. Choose from mahogany, cherry, 
oak, Korina®, and Samara*. All are 
available prefinished and waxed like fine 
furniture—ready to be put up. Nothing 
Surpasses these fine woods for decorat- 
ing beauty, yet the cost is moderate. 
Send for full information today 


*Trade mart 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW9-8-56, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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’... radial draw formers can 
handle a wider variety of 
metals, too... .” 


STORY starts on p. 81 


metal piece and stretch it to its yield 
point. Then you bend it around a die. 
It takes very little additional force to 
shape the metal to a die because the 
material, already stretched, is plastic 

That’s why the new Cyril Bath-Chry- 
sler machines require a die pressure of 
only 44 tons to do the same job as a 
1,200-ton stamping press. 

Besides, the very act of stretching and 

ironing’ the metal into shape is 
claimed to actually strengthen the piece. 
Che stretching clongates and aligns the 
grains in the metal; the ironing effect 
from the die presses the grains firmly 
into their new shape, increasing tensile 
strength. And radial draw formers can 
handle a wider variety of metals, too, 
such as stainless steels, high-alloy alum- 
inums, and titanium 
¢ Turntables—Bath’s first attempt at a 
stretching machine for Budd Co. work 
used a stationary table to which dies 
were attached, with rotating 
that gripped the workpiece and 
stretched it around a die. Machines 
of this design worked most of the time 
but when a piece broke “they were 
deadly dangerous,”’ Bath men recall 

A safer design, Bath found, was to 
rotate the die table and keep the stretch 
holders stationary. With rotating tables 
resembling giant phonograph turntables, 
the same basic design is still in use for 
radial draw formers of 8 to 150 tons of 
stretch capacity 

Almost all airframe manufacturers 
use these formers, and the maximum 
size has been raised in the last few 
years from 50-ton models to 150-ton 
ners. Bath’s designers are working on a 
350-ton machine, to cost than 
$l-million, for shaping parts of a new 
jet aircraft. 

In Bath’s own shops, radial draw 
formers have been used to make titan- 
ium and stainless steé] shrouds for 
the hot end of turbine power plants, as 
well as missile componeats and, now, 
automobile parts. So far, Bath claims 
to have the only stretch formers that 
can bend a full circle 
¢ Bright Future—Pres. Cyril J. Bath, 
in his mid-60s, keeps a hand on all 
phases of his operation, which employs 
slightly more than 200 men. He be 
eves in expansion, though, and feel: 
the company has already outgrown its 
new buildings. But he’s got an 18-acre 
tract with room to spare for growth 
He’s convinced that his machines ar 
going to be increasingly important to 
the aircraft industry, with its stainless 
steel and nickel alloys for high-speed 
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more 
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418 General Electric Thinlines air condition 
209 apartments in a Cleveland project 


(Installed through the wall with no overhang) 
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PARK FULTON APARTMENTS, 4080 Park Fulton Oval, will be completely air condi- 
tioned by General Electric Thinline Room Air Conditioners. Inset shows interior view. 


“We wanted to offer permanent, built-in high-capacity air 
conditioning... at low cost. The General Electric Thinline 
answered our needs perfectly. 

“Installed through the wall, there’s no outside overhang, 
almost no space-wasting inside projection. Two General 
Electric Thinline units in each apartment pack all the cool- 
ing capacity anybody could want. And the General Electric 
name was our assurance that these 418 units would live 
long, useful, trouble-free lives..—GLENN WILLIAMSON, 
Heine, Crider & Williamson, Architects, Berea, Ohio. 


GeorGce N, Secrzer, Builder, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Advantages of the General Electric Thinline Room Air 
Conditioner: 1, It fits almost anywhere—through the wall 
or in most types of windows. 2. Compact—only 1644" from 
front to back, takes up 4 less space than old-style models, 
3. It’s economical—zone by zone cooling means no waste 
in unused rooms, 4, Easy to install—no costly ductwork 
or plumbing needed, 5. Available in various cooling capac- 
ities, all in the same size cabinet. 6. Guaranteed in writing 
by the General Electric Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Build the sleeve and frame Slide the G-E Thinline into the 
into the wali during construction. sleeve. Four screws hold it in 
[The opening for the sleeve is place, give you a quick and 
about 27" wide by 22" high, weathertight installation, 





Look how easy it is to install the new General Electric Thinline through the wall: 














Simple but decorative wood Flush on the outside, the G-! 
trim frame adds a final touch, Thinline’s aluminum grille will 
Notice how little this 1642" unit keep its smart good looks for 


projects into the room, years, hold upkeep to the bone 





SHOWN BEFORE completion, this new battery of coke ovens has 
since boosted Pittsburgh Steel Company’s coke production 25 percent. 


| 4 LIGHTING UP—Lighted taper signals new battery is ready to be 
warmed up for early operation on a full scale. 


New Coke Ovens, Improved Blast Furnaces 
Spell More Progress at Pittsburgh Steel 


Less than 10 months after plans were first announced, 


REMODELING~— Finishing touches are put on a 
major job which completes blast furnace modern- 
ization program. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company increased coke production 
by 25 percent and finished modernizing its blast fur- 
nace capacity. 

The first charge of coke came early this summer 
from a new battery of by-product ovens at Pittsburgh 
Steel’s Monessen, Pa., Works. At the same location, 
construction crews were putting finishing tou hes on 
a blast furnace improvement project which gives Pitts- 
burgh Steel fully modern iron-making facilities. 

These two projects are among five in a 15 million 
dollar expansion and improvement program, the sec- 
ond for Pittsburgh Steel since 1950. The first—the 
Program of Progress—was even larger at a total cost 
of 65 million dollars 

Pittsburgh Steel’s program places the company in 
the forefront of a billion dollar a year steel industry 
growth program. From the 128 million tons of annual 
ingot capacity at the end of 1955, the industry will 
grow to 143 million tons at the end of 1958. That’s an 
11 percent increase in three years. Pittsburgh Steel’s 
14 percent expansion is to be completed in half the 
time. Eighty percent of it will be operating at year’s 
end, the remaining 20 percent will be concluded by 
the end of 1957’s first quarter 














A new welding machine for producing heavier gages 
of wire mesh and fabric began operating in May. 
Capable of turning out widths up to 96 inches, the new 
machine sharply diversifies Pittsburgh Steel’s welded 
mesh and fabric product lines. it can handle wires 
from '4 inch to !» inch in diameter. 
In addition to these three phases, the current pro- 
gram includes a major open hearth project and im- 
provements in the company’s primary rolling facilities. 
Any one phase—or all of them together—are guar- 
antees to thousands of customers that Pittsburgh 
Steel is a dependable source of quality steel products 
in a product range greater now than at any time in 
the company’s half a century of business. 
Whatever your steel needs—hot and cold-rolled 
sheet and strip, cold-rolled coated and plain strip spe- 
cialties, wire products from merchant trade to fine 
wire specialty grades, seamless tubular goods— YOU 
CAN DEPEND on Pittsburgh Steel, the quality of 7 pape te +50 
its products, the depth and reliability of its service. ONLY YESTERDAY , This is the site of the new 
ee a 4 coke oven battery as it looked only last fall when 
A member of Pittsburgh Steel’s nationwide sales new modernization program was getting under- 
engineering staff is as close as your telephone. He’s way. Pittsburgh Steel completed job in less than 
ready and more than willing to discuss your steel needs. 10 months. 








OPEN HEARTH IMPROVEMENTS MOVED FAST hearth furnace undergoing extensive remodeling. 
Here’s the before and after in the Pittsburgh The inset shows the same furnace pouring its first 
Steel Open Hearth Department. Above is an open heat of steel after it was placed back in operation. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building + Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
r— District Sales Offices 
Atlanta Columbus Detroit New York Tulsa 


Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warrer 
Cleveland Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburg 





Another Tennant first in maintenance 


NEW 


~ 


ELLE 
t 


MODE | 


INDUSTRIAL 


a Bele) | 
MACHINE 


it does the work of a 4 to 12-man crew... 


removes hard-packed soilage 
in 1 | fast operation 


This powerful new machine makes it easy for one man to do more 
than a 4 to 12-man crew—in cleaning factory floors 

In one operation the husky “Model L” instantly pulverizes bumpy 
traflic- pac ked dirt from a path 21" wide... and picks it up at the 
same time. Removes grease-caked soilage, metal chips, oil, rubber 
and other heavy deposits. Leaves a clean dry surface for trucking. 
Eliminates a!l need for water, steam, 
chemicals or costly hand scraping. 


Easy to use; operator rides it 


As machine propels itself, operator 
adjusts simple Aydraulic controls for 
speed, forward-reverse, brush pres- 
sure, etc. Makes it easy for one man to 
clean 3,000 sq. ft. per hour... and 
handle 90 & of all jobs in one pass. 


Write today for more details about this HYDRAULIC CONTROLS reg- 
exclusive new machine and its remark- ulate speed (1 to 3 mph), tool 


able COST-SAVING performance. lift, brush pressure, etc. 
G. H. TENNANT COMPANY, 2556 N. 2nd Street, Minneapolis 11, Mian, 


FLOOR 
MACHINES 


SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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planes, and the auto industry with its 
stvling problems 

Besides the four machines he has sold 
to Chrvsler, he has orders for four 
more from automotive parts suppliers. 
He savs he feels he has two revolutions 
on his hands: a rush of monster cus 
tom-built machines for the aircraft m 
dustry and a potential avalanche of or 
ders if his formers catch on with the 
iuto makers 


Scientific Hard Knocks 


Although he actually isn’t going any 
place, the man above is being taken for 
a good, rough truck ride. The object is 
to find how his system likes it. This 
project in human engineering, known 
as “operation shakedown,” is being con- 
ducted by the Bostrom Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, makers of truck and_ tractor 
scats. The company says it is the first 
fully instrumented scientific study ever 
made of the effects of ride vibrations 
on human beings 

\ motorcycle belt around the waist 
of the rider measures the violence of 
the wallops he gets from the riding 
table's action. The tubes in his mouth 
register his air intake before, during, 
and after the ride Preliminary tests 
reveal a decided increase in respiration 
rate and energy consumption. 

Ihe full schedule of tests, to last two 
years, will measure the effects of “rides” 
on vision, cnergy consumption, meta 
bolism, heart beat, respiration, and 
body temperature. Specially designed 
electronic recording equipment will 
keep track of the movement and pat 
tern the “free rides” take 

Several years ago, Bostrom queried 
the medical profession on “ride related” 
occupational hazards of truck and trac- 
tor drivers. As a result of this survey, 
the company developed and introduced 
last year a line of engineered truck and 
tractor seats with torsional spring su 
pension system that take some of th 
jolts out of the long hard rides. tno 
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EVERYWHERE Yo 
Behr-cat Tapes@ 


or the Behr-cat Tape Brochure. 
fUress Behr-Manning Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Dept. BW-9. 


mpeempaetan writen sweaation Once BEHR MANNING Cl by 


A DIVISION OF QHORTOMW AgRASIVES 





Just 
- naturally 


00 
ogether 


...our freight and the READING! 


Many perfect combinations come in pairs. 
evict Take your shipment and the Reading. 





wine raacront St nt 
TERCHANGE POINTS 
aitRoans 


a aialid 

ve the WORTH and CANADA NATION it# 
with 43 16 

wuamspoet, PA oTwer ® 


You'll find that Reading Freight Service 
is experienced and equipped to handle 
ee ee your transportation needs quickly, effi- 


smows, pf"  aiaeaiaiee ciently and safely. 
we oer roe" ete 


re wOETH ond WHS! 


For outstanding results, it pays you to 
~ call in the Reading, the railroad famous 
manne . . . . . 
nanenseues, for perfect shipping practices. Remember, 
a apenrnia, PA sie vour freight and the Reading just natu- 
rally go together! 














READING RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SALES and SERVICE 
Get Valuable Routing Assistance To and From the Eastern Seaboard 
from the Reading Traffic Representative Nearest You 
ON-LINE ; Philadelphia, Pa. * Wilmington, Del. « Trenton, N. J. © Reading, Pa. « Allentown, Pa. ¢ Harrisburg, Pa. © Williamsport, Pa 


OFF-LINE: Boston, Mass. « New York City, N.Y. © Atlanta, Ga. « Buffalo, NY. © Pittsburgh, Pa. * Cleveland, Ohio © Cincinnati, Ohio « Detroit, Mich. # Chicago, Ill. ¢ St. Louis, Mo; 





Shaking Metals Into a Weld 


The use of high frequency sound 
energy—ultrasonics—has imaginatively 
solved a host of industrial problems i 
the short span of 10 years. It started 
as a lab toy. It’s now a proven mspec- 
tion device, it can speed mixing and 
other chemical reactions, machine “im 
possible” materials such as diamonds 
ind carbide, and is a_ revolutionary 
cleaning aid. 

It has been so successful that free- 
wheeling imaginations have boomed 
ultrasonics for all sorts of impractical 
and wild schemes—de-smogging the at- 
mosphere, for instance. That's why 
the latest development—low-tempera 
ture ultrasonic welding—has been kept 
pretty much under wraps. 

\croprojects, Inc., the small West 
Chester (Pa.) firm that will unveil its 
ultrasonic welding equipment at the 
Metai Show in Cleveland (Oct. 8-12) 
hasn't talked much. It has been afraid 
of being flooded with inquiries about 
using the new welding technique for 
ill sorts of impossible things, such as 
welding ships or heavy plate—processes 
for which ultrasonic welding is definitely 
rot practical 
¢ What It Can Do-—Still, ultrasonic 
welding is creating quite a stir because 
it is the first really new and different 
joining process to come along in a long 
time. It welds without melting, joins 
dissimilar or reactive metals, and does 
it with relatively little deformation of 
the pieces 

Che ultrasonic process makes possible 
the welding of copper to aluminum—not 
now feasible—and this will have impor- 
tant applications in the electrical field. 
Copper and aluminum, being good 
conductors of both electricity and heat, 
do not lend themselves to the simpler 
types of electric resistance and other 
heat-welding processes. Ultrasonic weld- 
ing, which involves only moderate heats, 
avoids this problem. 


Another use will be the welding of ' 


materials of foil-like thickness to heavy 
plates, rods, or tubes—something that 
was a little difficult to do with fusion 
welding techniques. Ultrasonic welding 
of thin pieces of aluminum also has ad 
vantages because of the lower heats in 
volved 

The developers of the process say 
they have encountered no common or 
exotic metal that could not be welded 
ultrasonically. They themselves see a 


promising future for this new a % 


in jewelry-type welding, such as in fine 
switches and the putting together of 
vacuum tube clements. Continuous- 
weld equipment, that could hermetic- 
ally seal foils for the packaging industry, 
is also under development 

But the process has definite limita- 
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Ultrasonic vibrations 
from welding head 
pass through metal 
strips for several 


seconds, breaking up 


the interface 


between them. 


2 


Two thin strips are joined with a bond as 


strong as the base materials 


Cross section of the joint enlarged many 


times, shows a molecular bond similiar 


in strength to a standard weld 
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anil you'll find Thermoid tions. Ultrasonic welding was tae a) 


to weld metals of the thickness of foil. 
Its range has been increased slowly, but 


Rubber and Friction Products only in the thousandths-of-an-inch 


bracket. 

d h ¢ Paying Off—The development of 
use everyw ere ultrasonic welding is one more concrete 
indication that ultrasonics in the long 
haul has paid off—that it is beginning 
to move out of the lab onto production 
lines. 

Ultrasonics as an industry was born 
of modern technology's need for good 
non-destructive testing and thickness 
measuring devices. Most of the big 
advances have come since the war. 
ioday there are probably 25 firms 
heavily engaged in developing and 
manufacturing ultrasonic equipment. 
¢ Sound and Energy—Currently, ultra- 
sonics is definitely in the business of 
soldering metals, cleaning parts, and 
machining hard substances. This is be 
cause high frequency sound is basically 
just another means of transmitting 
energy in the form of vibrations. 

A radic speaker, for example, is a 
gadget that turns out vibrations, vary- 
ing from 20 to 20,000 vibrations—or 
o cycles—per second, that are low enough 
Out where the going is rough, giant B* Bemsenevethwenshvingdsivente/Tamenia | °° they can be heard. Ultrasonic tools 
loads of logs ride safely on trucks WAR Y-_Reltsas Heavy-duty Hosesupplies1,500 | are built around use of vibrations that 
equipped with Thermoid Brake Blocks. gallons of water per minute at 1,500 psi. | you can’t hear. Useful ultrasonic vi- 
brations start where the hi-fi radio 
ESAT AMD A OAT | speaker leaves off, ranging upwards 
from 20 kilocycles to 1,000 kilocycles. 
¢ What Happens—Ultrasonic welding 
makes use of this ultrasonic vibratory 
energy to weld thin strips of metal. The 
metallurgical explanation of how ultra- 
sonic welding works is still in the 
speculation stage, but here’s how it 
works in practice: The two pieces of 
metal to be joined are clamped be- 
tween two welding members, or sono- 
trodes, and high frequency vibrations 
are induced through one of the clamp 
ing members—as in the diagram on 
91. What metaliurgists think 
io qqenpeil inte famace. Thenmetd Shee happens is that the oscillatory motion 
free from slippery, resinous pulp ingredients . withstands constant flexing action. that’s induced breaks up the interface 

= between the two metals, providing 
intermolecular contact—and making the 


Id 
In the Pulp and Paper industry The gadgets that actually produce 


ultrasonic vibrations are called trans 
. and in practically any industry you can name, ducers—devices that change electrical 
Thermoid Products are on the job—delivering what's energy into the needed high frequency 
vibrations. ‘There are two types: crystal, 
or piezoelectric, and magnetic. Crystals 
engineering, plus multi-plant facilities and personal- change size when you pass current 
ized service—, all are yours when you specify Thermoid. through them. Magnetostrictive metals 
change size when magnetized. 
Ultrasonic welding equipment uses 
one of the magnetostrictive types of 
transducers—a stack built-up of nickel 
laminations surrounded by an clectro 


= 
magnet. Passing an alternating current 
through the magnet starts the nickel 
plates vibrating—and you have a trans 


ducer. 
Thermoid Company * Trenton, New Jersey ¢ Just a Baby—Acroprojects’ ultrasonic 


se . P age 
Conatant stream of water through Thermoid f Concentrated black liquor at 240° F. pag 


Wash Down Hose keeps machines and floor 


expected of them. Quality materials and versatile 
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The Fulton thinking that produced this square 
of burlap can save you money! 


Nurserymen used to buy burlap by the bolt Perhaps you too can save many dollars each 
and cut off pieces to wrap around plant roots. year with just such a simple packaging short-cut. 
In quantity shipments, this by-hand packaging Remember—our Engineering Service is available 
was an expensive bottle neck. at all times to work with you in helping to solve 


Then Fulton suggested producing burlap squares YOUR packaging problems. 


in standard sizes, ranging from 18 to 54 inches. Write today, in full confidence, to: Special 
Sizes were printed on squares to prevent waste. Services Division, General Office, Fulton Bag & 
Squares cost no more than bolt burlap. They cut Cotton Mills, 1406 Annunciation Street, New 
wrapping time in half, save money and material. Orleans, Louisiana, 





Fulton supplies packaging in burlap...cotton... 





laminated-waterproof and multiwall paper bags. 














Fulton 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO + DALLAS * DENVER + KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY BAG & COTTON MILLS 
PHOENIX * ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SAVANNAH «+ WINTER HAVEN 








Get Rugged Clear-Span Design; 
Luxury Look of Stran-Satin with 


New Stran-Steel 
Rigid Frame 
Building Line 





N.w Stran-Steel Rigid Frame buildings 
have the look of quality never before achieved in an all-steel 
building. However, quality doesn’t stop with appearance 

it is built right into every part of the structure. 


Start with the smart Stran-Satin exterior finish. 
Stran-Satin metal wall, exclusive with Stran-Steel, provides 
a strong, durable panel with the weather resistance of 
zinc-coated steel and the smooth spangle-free look of 
expensive materials. Peaks, gables and eaves are com- 
pletely enclosed with smart fascia flashing 


Under this smart appearance is a rugged steel structure. 
At the peak and knee, the continuously welded Rigid Frame 
I-section steel plate beams are securely bolted together. 
And each column is rigidly bolted to the foundation. 


Stran-Steel Rigid Frame buildings are clear-span struc- 
tures available in widths of 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 feet, 
and multiples thereof 


Unlimited design possibilities make these buildings idea! 
for warehouses, factories, retail or service centers. You get 
the cost-saving features of a pre-engineered structure in a 
quality building which is durable, fire-safe, easy to insulate 
and easy to heat 


For complete details, call your local Stran-Steel dealer 
or send for the new Industrial Buildings Catalog. 


) D> STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
tel: Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ A Unit of 


Here is where to 
} obtain Engineering Service: 


Atlenta 1, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. * Cleveland 16, Ohio, 
20950 Center Ridge Rd. + Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., 
Feorse * Houston 5, Tex., 2444 Times Blvd. * Minneapolis 4, 
Minn., 708 S. 10th St. *« N. Kansas City, Mo., 1322 Burlington « 
San Francisco 4, Colif., 235 Montgomery St. * Washington 6, 
D.c., 1200 18th St, NW. 20-68-408 
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welding equipment is still pretty much 
in the development stage. Alcoa and 
Kaiser Aluminum, the only firms hav- 
ing the equipment so far, still confine 
it to their labs. Aeroproducts says it 
has orders in the works for equipment 
for special pilot production applications. 
Cost of the equipment is expected to 
be in the same range as aircraft-quality 
aluminum resistance type equipment 
used for similar work. 

Acroproducts has a word of warning; 
it cautions engineers to keep in mind 
just what sizes of material ultrasonic 
welding can handle. The company talks 
only in terms of welding very thin pieces 
of metal (.00l-in. to .025-in.) to an 
opposing piece that does not usually 
exceed l-in. in thickness. Dissimilar 
metals can be welded, but must be in 
the same hardness range. 

Continuing development work is 
slowly pushing up material thickness 
limits, but only about a gauge (0.006 
in.) every six months. 
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Interest in fuel injection for passenger 
car engines is growing. Holley Carbu 
retor Co. has obtained license rights to 
a system developed and sold abroad by 
Joseph Lucas Industries of England. 
The Lucas system has been used on 
Jaguar racing cars, among others. Hol 
ley sells carburetors to Ford Motor Co 
° 


The most powerful shipborne radar set 
yet to go into service has been installed 
on the cruiser Northampton, a Navy 
command vessel. Heart of this big set 
is a magnetron, developed by the West 
inghouse Electronic Tube Division, 
that will produce over 10-million w 
at peak power. With this equipment 
the Northampton can search out planes 
400 miles away 
. 


Scientific instrument users can now 
obtain service and repair policies similar 
to those purchased by television set 
owners. Chicago Apparatus Co. will 
perform preventative maintenance and 
make immediate emergency repairs at 
no extra charge. The plan is designed 
to give protection against breakdowns 
in highly complex equipment control 
ling thousands of dollars worth of 
procuction 
7 


The world’s largest cold forging ma 
chine, a 1} in. Boltmaker, is being 
made for Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 
Cleveland, by National Machinery Co 
The 196-ton monster stands twice as 
high as a man, is 22 ft. long, and costs 
$400,000. It will turn 17% in. steel rods 
into giant cap screws 1} in. in diame 
ter, 10 in. long, that weigh 5 Ib 
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Melos out 


FLUID 
CATALYTIC 
CRACKING 











Catalytic MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Produces High-Octane Gasoline 


@ Chances are great that the gasoline in your car is all, or mostly, a product of fluid catalytic 
petroleum cracking —a continuous process by which gas oil in contact with hot catalyst is 
cracked into gasoline and useful by-products at high rates and high efficiency. 

Catalysts in these processes are used over and over — literally a high-temperature, high 
speed merry-go-round that requires physical ruggedness as well as chemical precision in their 
make-up. Nalcat Fluid Cracking Catalysts are actually tiny, microscopically-porous spheres, 
made to exacting specifications, and having relatively tremendous surface area for most 
efficient catalytic action. 

Nalco’s Catalyst Division is one of the three leading producers of cracking catalysts and 
operates plants both in the Midwest and on the Pacific Coast. 

Nalcat performance and acceptance are a good symbol of Nalco Products in general... 
Better products, as promised, when promised. 





CATALYST DIVISION -NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
4013 West 71st Street . Chicago 29, Illinois 
BRANCHES AND AFFILIATES IN CANADA, SPAIN, ITALY AND WEST GERMANY 


«Salty fa Dieta COND... GUNIE AND ALGAD COTUNGLT HERE Aas tebwepe 
4 CONTROL... PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS... PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS 


VING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 
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a-hOPppin ’ 


on the 


Western Maryland 


Corn picks up its heels in a hurry 
as it hustles over the lines of the 
Western Maryland toward the sea. 


People in foreign lands enjoy such 
“maize flour’ treats as polenta 
and mole, just as many Americans 
relish corn pone or spoonbread. 


The Western Maryland caters to 
this world-wide liking for corn by 
moving cargoes of it into—and 
out of — the towering WM ele- 
vators in Port Covington Terminal 
in the great Port of Baltimore. 


Corn by the trainload, like train- 
loads of coal, limestone, building 
materials, cement, petroleum prod- 
ucts and general merchandise, roll, 
endlessly, on the WM. And make 
time doing it. 


This prompt movement of freight 
wins the appreciation of business- 
men. Equally appreciated is the 
friendly, personal attention they 
find here, from WM people. Both 
are typical of the road. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Short Cut for Fast Freight 
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Oil Warehouse Goes Out to Sea 


Offshore oil rigs in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico can now get service from a new kind 
of warehouse. A vessel known as “Mr 
George” (right) has finished its shake 
down cruise and is ready to deliver bulk 
drilling mud and various bagged prod- 
ucts right alongside the drilling rigs. ‘The 
barge-like craft is owned and operated 
by Bariod Div. of National Lead Co. 

Mr. George (more formally the 
George M. Ratcliffe, named after the 
founder of Baroid) holds 1,500 tons of 
bulk material, and its automatic scrap 
ers and pneumatic equipment can un- 
load it at a rate of 1,250-lb. per min 
As the material is picked up, its weight 
is automatically registered on_ tickets 
that can be used in billing. 


While the bulk material is 
aboard the rig through a 
bagged products can be unloaded from 
the deck by cranes. ‘This speedup, cou 
pled with the vessel’s capacity, helps 
overcome a major problem of delivering 
drilling mud to offshore rigs 

A seagoing tug tows Mr. George from 
its base in New Orleans or Berwick, 
La., to the rigs. As the two approach 
the drilling platform, the tug cuts off 
and the floating warehouse gets into 
position under its own power. Its two 
propulsion units as well as the power 
winches and the unloading gear are all 
clectronicaliy operated by three diesel 
generator combinations that put out 
685 kw. 


going 


hose, the 


New Entry in Electronic Printer Race 


The race to get an electronic printer 
capable of keeping up with the output 
speed of giant data processing machines 


(BW —Aug.25'56,p87) got a new entry 
last week. The new system, developed 
bv Radio Corp. of America, is designed 
to decode about 4,000 electric impulses 
a minute and turn the information into 
1 photographic record or print it on 
appropriate business forms. 

Although it was developed as an out 
put device for RCA’s Bizmac data proc 
essing system, the new equipment can 
be modified to print information from 
other large systems. It can be fed data 
from many different sources, including 
magnetic tape, perforated paper tape, 
and manual keyboards. Here is how it 
works: 
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¢ The electric impulses are trans 
lated into words and numbers on the 
luminous face of a tube called a Com 
positron 

¢ A 35-mm. camera records the 
10-in. face of the Compositron and the 
film is processed at the rate of 10 ft per 
sec. Each frame of film can hold about 
8,000 characters. 

¢ Business stationery headings 
(such as letterheads, invoices, and finan 
cial statements) can be recorded on the 
film simultaneously with the informa 
tion. 

¢ Printed documents are turned 
out from the film at a rate of 40 per 
min. (for the 84 in. by 11 in. size) 
An RCA Electrofax dry-process printer 
does this job 


A special pullback mechanism makes 
it possible to get several copies of a 
single film frame 


Air-Conditioned Tractor 


You don’t have to be a gentleman 
farmer to keep cool and get the crops 
in at the same time. A new, exper! 
mental, tractor is completely air con 
ditioned to make plowing a pleasure on 
even the hottest days. For spring and 
fall jobs, the operator can flip a switch 
to get a heating unit into action 

Che new machine is built by Cock 
shutt Farm Equipment, Inc., of Irving 
ton, N. Y. As an added feature, in case 
you miss birds’ songs inside the steel 
and glass cabin, there is a push-button 
radio, 
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A two-way electric timer that auto 
matically switches over to spring opera 
tion in case of power failure is being 
manufactured by Industrial ‘Timer In 
struments Co., Chicago. The unit, 
which runs on an extremely accurate 
synchronous motor, can be used for con 
trolling such things as heat-treating 
processes, outdoor lighting, or research 
jobs. 

o 
Airless spraying: A new unit manufac 
tured by Resistoflex Corp., of Roseland, 
N. J., does spray painting and other 
spray jobs without using compressed 
air. Instead, the material to be spraved 
is heated and put under pressure so 
that when it comes from the nozzle it 
atomizes and has enough force to carry 
it to the work surface. In general, pres 
sures of 500 psi. to 600 psi, and tem 
peratures of 160 F to 180 F are used 

. 
Phenolics, the material often used in 
telephone handsets and other appliance 
parts, can be colored by a new finish 
developed by Rexton Finishes, Inc., of 
Irvington, N. J. The which 
uses Bakelite epoxy resins, is said to be 
cheaper and more permanent than most 
others used today. It also does the 
whole coloring job in a one-step process 

« 
Dizzy living: A house in New Albany, 
Ohio, has a second-story room that re 
volves on a circular track to follow the 
sun or breeze. The installation’s motor 
can be set to track automatically. The 
major components that give the 15-ft 
by 18-ft. room its mobility will soon be 
made available in kit form by Agri-Tect 
Co., of Johnstown, Ohio. For $1,500 
you get a track, motor, circular staircase, 
and all needed wiring 


process, 
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Cure for City Jams: More Roads 


Percent Population Increase, 1950-55 
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Cities grow steadily — particularly on fringes ... 
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. « » That means more workers going downtown... 
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. + And most of these commuters travel by car 


Dote, The Brookings Institution. © OuSiNESS Ween 
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The biggest problem in a modern city 
is to move people around. Only 4% of 
the people in our major cities live within 
a mile of the central business district, 
but 30% of them work there. For city 
planners, traffic officers, downtown em- 
ployers and merchants, the dilemma is 
twofold 

¢ How to get people to work and 
home again without paralyzing other 
traffic. 

¢ How to pay for doing it. 

A new book by Wilfred Owen (The 
Metropolitan ‘Transportation Problem, 
The Brookings Institution, Washing 
ton) summarizes a broad study of this 
problem in a way that’s bound to stir 
up controversy. For it flies in the face 
of accepted theory among transporta- 
tion experts that the only solution is to 
lure or force people to leave their cars 
home and use public transit. 
¢ Highway Slant—Owen’'s book grows 
out of long study of automobile travel. 
He has written or collaborated in three 
previous books on transportation, with 
emphasis on highways. He was technical 
consultant to General Motors Corp. in 
its national Better Highways essay con- 
test in 1953, and he estimated transpor- 
tation requirements for the Twentreth 
Century Fund's latest edition of Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources 

According to Owen, the key to city 
planning is recognition of the fact that 
the automobile is here to stay as the 
primary means of transportation within 
urban areas. He sees no chance of re- 
storing any significant volume of such 
trafhe to trains or subways, though he 
sees hope for buses. 
¢ Withering on the Line—Mass transit 
ystems based on rails won't be replaced 
entirely in large cities, Owen says, but 
their patronage will continue to decline 
regardless of any foreseeable effort to 
build them up. 

Even the subways will be outmoded 
in the long run, says Owen, by such de- 
velopments as_ moving sidewalks and 
cars mounted on conveyor belts. <Ac- 
cording to a footnote, “The chairman 
of one transit commission foresees light- 
weight jet-propelled roller skates for the 
shorter distances.”’ 

Pather than pour more money into 
the doomed rail services, Owen urges 
greater emphasis on facilities for buses 
and autos. One suggestion is to build 
extra lanes or parallel expressways for 
exclusive use of business on weekdays 
and auto traffic on weekends. 
¢ Growing Traffic Jam—There’s no 
hope that the growth of auto traffic will 
‘low down, says Owen. In fact, it will 
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ALUMINUM 
MILL PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 
from 
WAREHOUSE 
a gf ol oF 


To increase efficiency...cut inventory costs... 


MORE AND MORE ALUMINUM 


is being ordered from Reynolds Distributors 


Reynolds Distributors operate local businesses— 
provide quick action on orders—get aluminum where 
it’s needed, when it’s needed. Their warehousing 
facilities are an extension of your own—save you 


space, handling costs and manpower. 


Distributor staff members are specially trained by 
Reynolds to help you use aluminum most efficiently 
and profitably. And Reynolds own staff technicians 


are always ready to step in and help. 


To benefit from the complete and varied services 


of the Reynolds Distributor nearest you (there are 


architectural, electrical, mill products, pig and ingot, 


powder and paste, etc.) look for his name listed 
under “Aluminum” in your local classified telephone 
directory. Reynolds Metals Company, P O. Box 
1800-GA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See “FRONTIER’’, Reynolds exciting dramatic series, Sundeys, NBC—TV 
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By the makers of Reynolds Wrap 











16-foot frames move automatically on and off this conveyor. 


300 auto frames an hour 


CLEANED AND PAINTED AUTOMATICALLY... 


Running at capacity, this 

installation automatically 

handles a million pounds of 

steel a day, in the form of 

16-foot automobile frames. 

Without human labor, 300 

frames an hour are trans- 

ferred from frame-building 
lines, lifted, hung on Mono- ag : ) = 
veyor carriers, conveyed a 
through cleaning, phospha- = @ne of two automatic transfers 
tizing, painting and bake = /¢e¢ing horizontal frame conveyor. 
oven, then lowered to a horizontal conveyor and delivered 
to shipping or storage. 

This installation by MHS emphasizes one of our basic 
beliefs: Human intelligence and skills and strength should 
be reserved for tasks which add value to the product. 
Handling should be mechanical and automatic as possible. 

The MHS engineer can show you how to cut un- 
productive labor costs through automatic handling. Call 
him in, 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. + Fairfield, lowe + Albeny, M. Y. + Windsor, Ontaria 
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probably accelerate. By 1975, he esti- 
mates, there will be a car to each 2.5 
persons, compared with a car for every 
3.3 persons in 1955—and most of the 
increase will be in metropolitan areas. 
By 1975, he expects urban population 
to increase between 40-million and 52- 
million, adding about 23-million work 
ers to the trafic in urban areas—with 
an increasing proportion of them ce 
pending on cars. The auto, in turn, i: 
fostering the spread of cities, and city 
traffic, over wider areas. 

“Only a total network of controlled 
access expressways and parking facilities 
can provide a skeleton that will support 
the giant metropolis of the future,” says 
Owen. By “total” he means express- 
ways for everything except local traffic, 
central terminals for all trucks and 
buses, off-street parking and loading 
facilities for all large buildings. 

He recommends abandonment of 

many city streets for auto use and their 
conversion into pedestrian walks o1 
parks. He would require that commer 
cial building be limited to the capacity 
of nearby transit or road facilities. 
* Meeting the Bill—Such total rede- 
velopment runs into staggering costs, 
Owen concedes, but the alternative is a 
paralyzing transportation crisis that 
would be even more costly in the long 
run. Owen says we may as well stop 
kidding ourselves and face up to the 
cost of creating both traffic space and 
better living space within the city 
limits 

According to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, it would take $4-billion a vear 
for the next 10 vears to make a start 
toward relieving city trafic congestion. 
Ihe new federal highway program is 
expected to contribute. more than 
Sl-billion a year, but more than half 
the cost will be for local projects that 
don't qualify for aid. 

To pay the rest of the bill, says 
Owen, cities and states (which funnel 
funds into a large share of city road 
costs) will have to raise user taxes 
sharply—license fees, fuel taxes, etc. In 
1955, such charges came to $55 per 
vehicle in the U. S., of which only 
about $15 went to the cities. If reve 
nues continue to be distributed under 
the same formula, state user charges 
will have to triple in order to give cities 
the money they need 

Cities, of course, are trying to have 
the allocation formula changed to 
recognize their relatively higher cost 
of roadbuilding. They want it based on 
cost of projects rather than on mileage 
or population 

More should be paid, too, by users 
of new facilities, Owen suggests. H« 
wants wider and more flexible use of 
tolls and parking charges. For example, 
he would encourage a faster turnover 
in parking facilities by charging rela- 
tively less by the hour than by the day, 
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The potato chips you see are inhibited 
... but not chemist Frank Wedge 


pilot production. Close work with our customer all the 


A man called us a year or so ago 

His firm was working on a new line of food preserv- 
atives. It seemed that the possible shortage of a key 
chemical had him worried. 

He asked if we could produce this chemical. It 
would be used, he said, in their new product 
oxident 
To keep potato chips, for example, fresh and profitable 


an anti- 
to inhibit staleness in foods after packaging. 


longer. The specifications were exacting. 

So we turned Frank Wedge loose on the project. 
His uninhibited approach to baffling problems has 
Frank headed 
Investigation Team of chemists and 


often produced exciting results for us 
up a Project 
engineers picked for their special experience 


Then, months of teamwork followed. Research and 


Ansul 


pioneer manufacturer of Fire Extinguishing 


Equipment, Refrigerants 


d Mechanical Refrigeration Products 


way. The payoff was a chemical which filled the bill 
in full 
Still is, in fact 

From this unusual team approach has come Ansul’s 
ability to 
twist. We 


Ansul's 


Our customer was pleased with the pilot run. 
with Ansul’s quantity production 

own quality chemical line, and a 
mechanical 


unique 
apply chemistry with a have 
solved problems diverse as fire and ice fire 
extinguishers and improvements to refrigeration sys- 
tems are prime examples. 

or a chemical problem 
Let us tackle the 
| the momentum 
aggressive management. Write ANSUL 


Marinette, Wisconsin 


Got a chemical problem? 
that calls for a mechanical solution? 
" 


job with chemists, engineers and a 


of an alert 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Industrial and Fine Organic Chemicals 
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FRESH PICKED... 


on the day and hour they’re at their best! 
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SH PACKED... 


to preserve appearance, texture and taste! 
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POUBLE-LOCKED 


the 
* Metal Division works hand in ast ws 
© Conners of America—from seed 19 nn’ 
m . © Canned foods the tastiest and mos rk 17; 
Orker. Continental Can Company, entid 
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Eve ry Continental division is a leader in its field. The Metal Division has forty 
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one can-making plants, twenty-one laboratorie 5, Tive equipment manutactur 


ing plants, four canners’ machine service shops. 
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THRIFTY TOWMOTOR 


This is the year to increase profits by 
“mechanizing” your materials handling 
operations. With Thrifty Towmotor 
Fork Lift Trucks and Towmotor “Mass 
Handling” methods, you can cut operat- 
ing costs to a minimum. 
rhrifty to buy . . . thrifty to operate 
... thrifty to maintain . . . Towmotor 
equipment provides many cost-cutting 
advantages including shorter manufac- 
turing cycles, lower inventories, faster 
deliveries, better use of production and 
warehouse space, a steady “uninter- 
rupted flow” of materials, plus greater 
protection for your employees 
. just a few of the many reasons 
why users say they “can’t afford to be 
without Towmotor equipment.” For 
full details, call your nearest Towmotor 
representative... or write for Job 
Studies covering your industry, 
Tow MOTOR CORPORATION, Div. 209, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio, 


There miy one 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE MAN -GANG 


DO+AOCEZ0~4 
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... Wwe need more regional 
planning, not more express- 
way projects .. .” 


CITIES starts on p. 98 


and expressway tolls could be lower in 
the off hours 

¢ Jurisdiction—Owen criticizes the mul- 
tiplicity of agencies with overlapping 
jurisdictions for making it hard to do 
this kind of over-all planning. He urges 
centralized administration. 

Otherwise, he says, even such eclabor 
ite plans as the Los Angeles freeway 
ystem may be inadequate for the con- 
tinuing increase in trafic. The Los 
Angeles project—biggest in the nation 
involves building 165 mi. of express- 
ways in 10 years at a cost of $2-billion 
Chicago is building 67 mi. of express- 
ways for $500-million and is spending 
mother $100-million on four truck 
terminal zones. 

But an expressway system can work 
says Owen, only if all the areas served 
cooperate in limiting access, staggering 
work hours, relieving peak loads by an 
incentive scale of tolis. What we need, 
he asserts, is not more expressway 
projects but more regional planning 
that takes account of all highway and 
transit facilities, parking and loading 
areas ‘ 
¢ Getting to the Root—The most dras 
tic of Owen’s recommendations—and 
the one that implies the greatest direct 
cost to business firms—is his proposed 
restriction on downtown industrial and 
commercial building. He wants to limit 
height and bulk of structures, both to 
open up ground space and to hold 
down the number of people who con 
verge on the transportation system at 
rush hours. As long as New York City 
for example, has more miles of elevator 
shafts than of subway tracks, workers 
will jam the streets, subways, and buses 

Owen also wants commercial build 
ings to be set back from the street, so 
they can load and unload trucks on 
their own property rather than clutter 
ing the streets 

Actually, Owen declares, potential 
unprovements in transportation (espe 
cially intra-city expressways) and in 
building design have just about made a 
downtown commercial or Industrial 
district obselete. The best modern fac- 
tories are not unsightly or noisy, don’t 
give off smoke and fumes. They don’t 
really have to be separated from resi 
dential areas. In fact, Owen says, pleas 
int residential districts can be built up 
around factories or office buildings, 
climinating much of the need for com 
muting. 
¢ Dream Cities—Breaking up the com 
mercial-industrial core of the city into 
a number of living-working districts 
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How Du Pont Photographic Products 
Help Solve 3 Tough Problems 














4&1. CATCHING THE NEWS IN ANY LIGHT 


Whether it’s an airplane ditching or a night baseball game; the newsreel cameraman 
has an casier time of it with Du Pont Type 931 High Speed Rapid Reversal motion 
picture film. It’s so fast he can capture every detail, indoors or out—with available light 
alone! Think how valuable Type 931 can be in your plant for time-motion or production 
shots. No expensive lighting needed 


q2. PRINTING A PICTURE 
ON A METAL PLATE 


Want to make a piece of meta! photo- 
sensitive? Simple. Just mix Du Pont 
“DH” emulsion with water, spray it on 
like they're doing at left, and you're ready 
to make an exposure 

Many firms use “DH" to print accu- 
rate templates on a metal surface photo- 
graphically for easy stamping and cutting 
And coatings can be applied on a wide 
variety of surfaces, regardless of size, 
shape or fiexibility' 


3. “LOOKING INTO" 
A PLANT INJURY 


With the help of an x-ray examination, 
a plant physician can determine imme- 
diately the extent of an on-the-job injury, 
and thus avoid needless loss of man- 
hours due to complications 

More and more companies are turning 
to dependable Du Pont x-ray film because 
it has the good contrast and fine definition 
that helps assure an accurate diagnosis 

s s . 

JUST DROP US A LINE for further infor- 
mation about any of the products above 
Address: Du Pont, Photo Products Dept., aiden 
Wilmington 98, Delaware Better Things for Better Living through Chemistry 
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It says, 


at economical cost, get 
FORT HOWARD 
TOILET TISSUES!’ 





Without crystal gazing any Fort Howard distrib- 
utor salesman can show you that the finest 
grades of Fort Howard tissue cost as little as 7c 
more per hundred users than a run-of-the-mill 
brand ... and pay you big dividends in softness, 
gentle absorbency, comfort and user satisfaction. 


Among the 18 grades and folds of quality-con- 
trolled tissue produced by Fort Howard there is 
sure to be one that meets your requirements ex- 
actly. Call your Fort Howard distributor sales- 
man today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


For 37 Yeors Manulacturers of Quolity Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins 
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casily accessible to a master expressway, 
Owen points out, would minimize the 
need for trucks to come into the down- 
town district. Central truck terminals, 
spotted among the living-working cen- 
ters, could save a lot of delivery and 
loading time. With less traffic down- 
town, many business streets could be 
converted exclusively to pedestrian use, 
and downtown shopping might actually 
increase. 

Owen’s chapters on this plan are sure 
to touch off controversy. As one city 
trafic expert expressed it when asked 
about the idea of the streets for pedes 
trians only: “He's crazy.” Some city 
planners who have seen the study are 
equally scornful of other ideas—for 
cxample, the dispersal of business and 
industrial buildings in living-working 
districts. People don’t necessarily live, 
or want to live, near their work, one 
man said. 

He also questions if city governments 
are so all-wise that they can accurately 
stipulate how much building is war- 
ranted by transportation capacity or 
where a factory should be placed in the 
outskirts. 

Owen, however, argues that reloca- 
tion of business activities, even on so 
large a scale, is not too visionary, We 
are rebuilding cities anyway, and doing 
it fast, he says. At the present rate of 
building, he figures enough new struc- 
tures will be put up in cities in the next 
25 vears to aetna all of the people and 
all of the commercial, industrial, and 
cultural enterprises that are now in met- 
ropolitan areas 

The question, he says, is whether we 
put these new buildings where they can 
best be served by modern transportation 
or whether we continue to build them 
where thev'll add to the traffic jam. 
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The State of Ohio lost a round in its 
long fight with Riss & Co., big trucking 
line (BW—Jun.25'55,p170). An ICC 
examiner recommended in a 45-page 
opinion that ICC reject the state's 
effort to take away the company’s cer- 
tificate because of traffic and safety in- 
fractions. He said the violations were 
not very serious. 

e 
Alabama voters last week turned down, 
2 to |, a constitutional amendment to 
increase the state's corporate income tax 
(BW—Aug.11°56,p155). 

e 
The demonstration monorail line at 
Houston (BW—Feb.25'56,p28) will be 
dismantled and moved to Dallas in 
time for the state fair, opening on Oct. 
6. Under a six-vr. contract, it will 
operate over a 4,000-ft. route with three 
stations; fare will be 25¢. 
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Niagara Mohawk’s formula...add power... and grow 


Western New York was stretching its 
muscles. But to grow, like many other 
areas, it needed electrical power 

That’s where Niagara Mohawk 
stepped in with its formula for com 
munity growth . . . a 204,000 kw steam 
plant at Lake Erie waters’ edge . . . all 
the power the area needed. One of the 
most modern in the world, the Dunkirk 
steam station is wired with Rome ther 
moplastic control cables. 

Why Rome? 

For many good reasons. First of all, 
long-time dependability. Also, Rome 
thermoplastic control cables are easier 
to install, handle, strip, and splice. 
They have a high-gloss, friction-free 
surface which facilitates pulling into 
conduit and control cabinets. They are 
small in diameter permitting neat in- 
stallation, saving space and materials. 

In the case of Dunkirk, individual 


conductors are insulated with RoLene 


(polyethylene) unaffected by water 


absorption, electro-osmosis, and low 


conditions which 
often cause service interruptions. The 
outside sheath is of Rome Synthinol® 
tough and long wearing, providing 
exceptional resistance to moisture and 
corrosion, abrasion and flame. They 
may be buried direct in earth, installed 
in ducts, trays, racks, strung aerially 

. or run in circuits combining all 
four. They are recommended for oper 
ating temperatures up to 75° C 


temperatures 


ROME 


Because of its Dunkirk experience, 
Niagara Mohawk was quick to specify 
Rome thermoplastic control cables for 
its subsequent Albany steam station, 
near Albany, New York, 

The ability to produce cables for 
tough operating conditions, where the 
utmost in dependability is required, is 
a hallmark of Rome Cable . good 
reason for letting Rome Cable engi 
neers serve you whenever you have a 
wiring problem. Rome Cable Corpora 
tion, Rome, New York; 
California, 


Torrance, 





Wire up today for tomorrow's industry 





moved. 


today... 


the Burnham wou.) 


pera I moved this very day, 

yet my new home has 
that “‘lived in’’ look... 

because the courteous Burnham 
men placed everything just as I 
wanted it. And this was just one 
of the many Burnham services. 
All my possessions were 
scientifically packed with care in 
specially designed containers... 
the van was precision-loaded . . . 
and it arrived on time. All I did 
was call my Burnham agent. 
I certainly learned that moving’s 
easy ... the Burnham way! 


Burnham ’s 


Van Service 
MOVERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
Home Office 

COLUMBUS, 
GEORGIA 


Free estimates at 
no obligation. 

Just call your local 
Burnham agent. 
You'll find his 
name in the 
Yellow Pages. 
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Federal vs 
Reserve District 


. year 


*, Change | 


ago 


+5.0% 
+7.2% 
+6.3% 
+ 10.4% 
+5.7% 
+7.8% 
+4.8% 
+2.7 % 
+6.2% 
+4.0% 
+7.8% 
+6.7 % 
+6.3% 


1. Boston 
2. New York 
3. Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
5. Richmond 
6. Atianta 
7. Chicago 
8. St. Louis 
9. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dallas 
San Francisco 
Nation 











The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.3% From Last Year 


1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. June figures preliminary; 
May revised. 
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The Indexes 
May 
1956 

272.3 
284.5 
291.1 
342.1 
354.6 
438.1 
344.0 
319.0 
349.0 
402.3 
481.0 
385.3 
342.1 


270.0 
283.6 
288.9 
339.5 
355.9 
432.7 
341.5 
323.9 
345.2 
397.0 
484.4 
384.2 
340.6 











Another Peak Level 


U.S. incomes in June, 1956, reached 
their fourth successive high. ‘They were 
6.3% above the year-ago level, accord- 
ing tO BUSINESS WEEK S$ Composite of 
Regional Income Indexes. For the 12 
regions, gains over last year ranged from 
2./% in the St. Louis region to 10.4% 
in Cleveland. That brings to 11 the 
number of consecutive months that 
Cleveland was top gainer in the year- 
to-year comparison. The steel strike will 
keep it from going to 12 in July, 

During June, the nation’s incomes 
rose 0.4%. But three of the 12 regions 
suffered declines in the month-to- 
month comparison They were St. 
Louis, Dallas, and Richmond 
May to June increase was 
chalked up in Kansas City 
¢ Record Incomes—As of June, in- 
comes in all regions were either at peak 


levels or close to their record highs. 
Comparison of the June level with 
record levels shows the following de- 
clines: Boston 2.0%; New York 1.7%; 
Richmond 0.4%; St. Louis 1.5%; and 
Dallas 0.7% All-time highs were 
reached by the last three in May, but 
you would have to go back to Decem- 
ber to find the peak incomes for Boston 
and New York. The North and East 
are, of course, the regions that are 
growing slowly as the South and West 
outstrip the rest of the nation. 

¢ Leaders—Since the end of 1955 the 
largest increases in income have been 
in Minneapolis, San Francisco, Dallas, 
and Atlanta—in that order. Minneapolis 
was up 6.7% during the first six months 
this year; Atlanta, 4.4%. The income 
increase for the nation as a whole was 
1.9% in this period. tno 
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Party Line Bells 
no longer wring people out! 


Phone calls used to ring every home on a party line. You had to count 


the rings to spot your call and put up with constant ringing all day. 
But today’s party line rings only the person being called. And now 
thanks to the hair-trigger accuracy of U.S. PowerGrip “Timing 
Belts—a single motor can operate this simplified system 

Whether it's for appliance design or plant conversion—from flea- 
power to 1000 horsepower — PowerGrip delivers near-100% efficiency 
it exacting speed controls. These belts plus expert power transmis- 
sion service, are obtainable at any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices, at selected “U.S.” power transmission distributors, or by 
writing us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. Clrele 7-5000. 
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Iwo events will mark the beginning 
ff a new phase of industrial research 

First—within two weeks—American 
Machine & Foundry Co. seems likelh 
to get official O. K the Atomi 
nergy Commission for its reactor 
building AMF Atomics, Inx 
to build a reactor tor imdus 


trial use 


from 


subsidiary 


nuclear 
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Next—on Sept. 19 
the 
operative nuclear 
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up of one man from each of the 
that will share the center. 
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to set up this cooperative deal to hand 
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NORTH-SOUTH 


Industry's Atom Research Quits 


Early last year it was sufficiently sure of 
success to buy the ground at the cen- 
ter's New Jersey site. By carly in 1958 
it expects the center will be operating 

On Sept. 19, when the 10-man board 
is set up that have for vears 
the unpact of 
their corporate fu 
their first real 
research pro 


{ Ol pan . 


been trying to evaluat 
search on 
finally 
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nuclear re 
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SECTION THROUGH REACTOR — LABORATORIES 


the Diaper Stage 


In these days 
of high capital goods costs, few in in 
dustry have been prepared to put out 
for labora 
tories, and all the other geal of nuclear 
Vhey've all heard the claims 
that nuclear research will give industry 


time to reach this point 
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much money they will put into this 
Kach will also be represented on the 
board of directors—by a research dire 
tor or some other company representa 
tive—and thus will get a 
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The itself is a conventional 
wimming pool type: It will be 
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Which Rod Is Made From Steel? ‘The answer is—they’re 


both steel! The carbon steel rod at the right lasted only 
six months in the highly corrosive atmosphere of a 
chemical plant. Of course, like many other metals and 
materials, carbon steel just wasn't meant for this kind 
of treatment. This was the job for a special steel—USS 
Stainless Steel. The Stainless Steel rod at the left has 
been in service in the same corrosive atmosphere for 5 
years, and it’s still in perfect condition 


Only STEEL 
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Keep America Beautiful. 1t’s the duty of every man and 


woman to protect our land from the inroads of those 


who would spoil and deface the countryside. You can 
start in your own front yard with a vigorous cleaning 
and planting program—and the job is easier when you 
use sturdy tools made from tough steel. Remember too, 
you can help keep our highways, beaches, and parks 
clean by disposing of trash in a proper receptacle— 


wherever you are 
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All-Steel Pool Won't Crack. That's right 


It's a prefabricated swimming pool made 
entirely from rust-resisting, copper-bear 
ing steel. US Steel's American Bridge 
Division can install one for you in just 
about any shape or size. The steel sec 

tions are permanently welded watertight; 


and this pool will not crack due to freez 
ing or frost action. 
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SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 
Televised alternate weeks. Consult your 
local newspaper for time ond station. 
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The Steel Scorpion. This is a mobile drilling platform designed for off-shore oil ex 
This trade-mark is your guide ploration. It was christened the “Scorpion,” and is now busily probing the bottom of 
to quality steel 


the Gulf of Mexico. The all-steel structure accommodates half a hundred men, and it 


has over half an acre of deck space. Oil Well Supply Division of United States Steel 
designed and supplied all the drilling equipment 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel 


525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa; 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 


-CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE 
DIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-228 
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Credit. 
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Commercial 


CommerciaL Crepit’s method of 
supplementing working capital usually 
enables a business to get more cash than 
from other sources, and to get it on a con- 


tinuing basis, with no need for renewals. 


Our method is fast and flexible. 
Cash is normally available within a few 
days after first contact, and the amount 
may range from $25,000 to millions. The 
period of use may vary from a few months 
to years. The one reasonable charge is tax 
deductible. 


More than a billion dollars of our 
funds are used annually by companies 
across the nation for working capital 
purposes alone. For information on how 
your company can use our method to its 
advantage, contact a CommMerciaL Crepir 
Corporation office listed below and ask 
for details about the plan described in 


Business Week. 


200 West Bautimore Sreeer, Baltimore 3 
222 West Apams Srreert, Chicago 6 

722 Sours Srainc Sraner, Los Angeles 14 
100 East 42np Street, New York 17 

112 Pouve Srreer, San Francisco 6 


service offered through subsidiaries of 


Commercial Credit Company, capital and surplus over $190,000,000 
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... nuclear scientists have 
long talked about steriliz- 
ing and preserving food by 


“7 


radiation... 
STORY starts on p. 110 


ever, will essentially be solved by the 
center's 10-man board of directors. 
One such problem: How to ensure that 
each company can perform its experi- 
ments under conditions that will pro- 
tect its own discoveries. 


What They'll Get 


It's plain that the 10 companies are 
expecting plenty of profitable discov- 
eries to ensue from their cooperative 
venture. They were selected from a 
large group from many different indus- 
tries, all eager to have a share in such a 
center. 

Each of the 10 is now planning re- 
search it wants to do as soon as the 
center is ready for operation late next 
year or in early 1958. And these are 
some of the particular projects they're 
likely to start on as soon as they can: 

Food preservation: Nuclear scientists 
have long talked about the possibility 
of sterilizing and preserving food and 
agricultural products by radiation 
(BW—Jan.28'56,p174). Already they 
have proved that radiation can partially 
or completely eliminate the chief cause 
of food spoilage by destroying the re 
productive ability of microorganisms, 
which make good “go bad.” 

Food companies aren't the only ones 
vitally interested in this field of nuclear 
research. Packaging outfits—like Con- 
tinental Can Co.—see this field of re- 
search opening up new methods, radical 
changes in design and production of 
food containers. 

Chemical companies—like Atlas Pow- 
der Co.—which already make products 
used to retard food spoilage, have a 
stake in this research, too. Among the 
compounds Atlas makes are monodigly- 
cerides, ‘These are used to retard spoil- 
age of bread. They're effective—but not 
for long when compared with what can 
be done by radiation. Bread treated by 
radiation stays fresh for weeks. Nuclear 
researchers have been getting similar 
results when they radiate potatoes, 
meat, and various other foods. 

Production control: Radiation can be 
harnessed in a score of different ways 
to help monitor production processes 
automatically, too. It can measure the 
density, viscosity, absorption properties 
of materials, check the strength of metal 
parts and welds. It could be that within 
a few vears, the uniformity ef a wide 
range of products—from light bulb fila- 
ments, to dyes, to fiber combinations— 
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Admiral. iends a 
hand to the 





Atomic Airplane 


Special laboratory 
built to study 
radiation effects 


The flight date of the first atom- 
powered airplane may well be 
advanced as the result of a study 
being conducted by Admiral for the 
US. Air Force. The problem is to find 
out what happens to electronic control 
equipment when exposed to nuclear 
radiation. Admiral has constructed a 
special laboratory to make this study. 
Robot hands manipulate radioactive 
electronic parts inside “ hot cells” 
shielded by 30 inch walls of high 
density concrete. The laboratory also 


contains a gamma radiation source af, : + S Admiral 


as powerful as some atomic reactors. 


Admiral Corporation, Chicago 47 


PROGRESS—THROUGH GROWTH IN GROWTH INDUSTRIES 





You cant judge 
a book by its cover! 


Many people will know that these 
are chemical-recovery coke ovens... 
and that Koppers is the foremost 
builder of them. 

But you can’t always judge a book 
by its cover, The cover can't possibly 
tell the whole story. 

If you delve more deeply into the 
story of Koppers Engineering Serv- 
ices, you'll find that Koppers also 
specializes in constructing chemical 
plants-——small or large, simple or com- 
plex. Our Chemical Engineers will 


buiid pilot plants for you, and, at a 
later date, commercialize them. 

In addition to designing, engineer- 
ing and constructing any kind of 
chemical plant you want, Koppers 
can make engineering and market 
surveys for you. 

Why not talk with our Chemical 
Engineering Department? No obliga- 
tion is incurred. Koppers Company, 
Inc., Engineering and Construction 
Division, Chemical Engineering Dept., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





KOPPERS 
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“ .. drug companies have 
tinkered with the idea of 
sterilizing medical supplies 
by irradiation .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 110 


can be controlled by a practical appli 
cation of discoveries made in nuclear 
research 

Plastics, synthetics production: Re- 
searchers in this field are already using 
radiation as a catalyst in the production 
of polyethylene. In this, they're open 
ing the way to a new manufacturing 
method, for if production can be done 
at low temperatures and low pressures, 
industry can bypass the need for some 
large and expensive plant equipment. 
lhe researchers have found, too, that 
radiation hardens plastics, helps make 
them resistant to heat. 

Many production problems will have 
to be solved before irradiation tech 
niques can be applied to plastics and 
synthetic materials on any large scale. 
Potential producers like National Dis- 
tillers, however, are bound to use the 
AMF “Oak Ridge for Industry” to help 
them solve these problems. 

Among other products the research- 
ers will hunt for at the reactor center 
are likely to be a whole new line of 
synthetics that may answer the demand 
for heat-resistant construction materials 
(BW—Jul.21°56,p83). 

Agricultural research: Researchers in 
this field have already tried radiation as 
a weapon against crop pests and as a 
booster of crop growth and seed pro- 
duction. They have found that irradia- 
tion of the seeds of grain crops, fruit 
trees, and peanuts increases both the 
vield and the disease resistance of these 
plants. 

here's probably more immediate op- 
portunity for research in this field than 
in any other. And it’s likely that such 
an outfit as American Tobacco Co. will 
press this research at the AMF center 

Medical research: It’s unlikely that 
the AMF reactor will be used for pure 
medical research—but it’s a good bet 
that companies with an interest in med 
ical equipment and in drugs and phar- 
maceuticals will use the reactor to find 
new production methods 

One of the new methods developed 
could be the cold sterilization of drugs, 
such as antibiotics, that are sensitive to 
heat. The goal is to sterilize such drugs 
by irradiation, which does the job with 
out heat 

A number of drug companies have 
tinkered with the idea of sterilizing 
many different medical supplies by ir 
radiation—just about evervthing from 
hormones, to sutures, to gauze bandage 
These outfits realize that sterilization 
by irradiation could save time, equip- 
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How Buffalo found the answer 
to downtown parking problem 


With traffic volume steadily growing, 
downtown Buffalo has been plagued by 
the same congestion and scarcity of 
parking space that has beset other large 
cities—and with the usual result, that 
business has tended to migrate to out- 
lying areas 

The Parking Board of Buffalo pon- 
dered this universal problem and came 
up with an idea that approached the 
problem in an original way. Under the 
Buffalo Parking Plan the city would 
acquire sites for off-street parking and 


build che Zarages then turn them over 
for operation to a non profit corporation 
formed by downtown stores, banks, and 
property owners, the City retaining 
SUPETVISION aS CO fales, Cle 

Special merit of the Buffalo Plan is 
that it lets the city’s power of condem 
nation and high credit rating help in 
providing parking spaces, with opera- 
tion remaining in private hands, and 
parking charges held as low as possible 

Ihree large garages and a market 


with intermediate level roof parking 


BETHLEHEM 


have already been built. Bethlehem 
Steel supplied the steel reinforcement 
for all four struccures, the 2400 tons of 
concrete reinforcing bars being rolled 
at Bethlehem's Lackawanna plant, right 
next door to Buffalo 

The new facilities an park a come 
bined daily total of almost GOOO cars 
[his added off-street parking space is 
| 


doing much to make it easier and 
pleasanter to shop in downtown Buffalo 
Additional new parking space under the 


plan 1s in the offing 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location, Just tell us the area or type of 

location you are interested in. Call or 

write 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 





if your firm operates its 
own trucks... 


TACKOGFAPMS .2n p:a1001 ond improve 


your operation three ways: 


1. Promote safer driving habits started, how fast it traveled, when it stopped, 
2. Cut dewn tire weer and fuel consumption idling time and distance between stops iHumi~ 


nated dials on the face of the tamper-proof 
3. Reduce over-all maintenance costs jluminum case show the time of day, miles per 
Making the investment in a Tachograph for every hour or revolutions per minute, depending upon 
vehicle you operate is sound business. Hundreds type of instrument installed, and total mileage 
{ safety-minded, cost-conscious fleet operators A red light also warns driver whenever your 
everywhere have found this to be so company's predetermined speed limit is exceeded 
As an accurate recording speedometer, the Tach Use the coupon below to send for your free copy 
ograph automatically and permanently records f Wagner Bulletin SU-3}—it tells the 


whole 
vital trip information on an easy-to-read wax 


Tachograph story and there is no obligation, 
coated chart. This chart shows when truck of course 


Waaner Electric Gorporation 6460 piymouth Ave, st. Lovis 14, Mo 
a 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 é' 
Nome and Position 
Company 
Address 
City 


We operate Vehicles 
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ment, and manpower in their plants. 
It could also mean that many medical 
supplies would be kept safer from con- 
tamination. 

l'here’s the possibility, too, that medi- 
cal researchers, working with radiation, 
will some day be able to synthesize cer- 
tain drugs that have so far resisted pro- 
duction in the test tube. 

All these fields of research are likely 
to get close investigation at the AMF 
center. But they are only some of the 
major, immediate programs for the re- 
searchers. They're sure to follow hun- 
dreds of other lines of research into 
what radiation can do for industry. 


li. Big Step Ahead 


AMP's nuclear research reactor won't 
be the only research reactor open to 
industry in the country. 

The Armour Research Foundation’s 
reactor (at the Illinois Institute of 
lechnology) is currently engaged im a 
three-year exploratory research quest 
sponsored by 24 companies from a va 
riety of industries. Each of these firms 
has contracted to pay $20,000 apiec« 
to share in the benefits of a program 
that they themselves helped to plan 
But Armour does the research itself; 
unlike the AMF set-up, the companies 
in this venture can not engage in their 
own nuclear research projects 

A few companies, like Esso Research 
& Engincering Co., also have working 
arrangements to conduct radiation re 
search projects at institutions that have 
nuclear reactors operating. Esso is do 
ing its radiation research at Battelle 
Memorial Institute. Its contract with 
the institute calls for a study into uses 
of atomic energy applications in the oil 
industry. This work will expand studies 
that have already shown that gasoline 
and other petroleum products can be 
produced from crude oil by means of 
gamma radiation, instead of by the long 
ind costly process of catalytic refining 
¢ Big Fees—For its nuclear experiments, 
Esso will pay Batelle $250,000 a year 
for three vears 

Other outfits, such as Sterling-Win 
throp Research Institute which is in 
volved in development of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, have contributed capi 
tal costs for construction of nuclear 
radiation research facilities at colleges 
or universities—on the understanding 
that they can use the facilities for their 
own research from time to time 

AMPF’s center, outfitted with its own 
reactor, should be a big step ahead of 
these working arrangements between 
industries and institutions. And _ the 
eager demand of the several score com 
panies that sought space at the center, 
which could accommodate only 10, is a 
hint that in the next few vears indus 
try might set up a series of similar 
cooperative ventures. END 
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STEAM GENERATING UNITS 


Battery of C-E Raymond Bow! Mills 


20-foot high ‘‘coffee grinder’’ for coal 


Towering 20 feet or more above the floor, huge 
C-E Raymond Bowl Mills like those shown 
above do essentially the same kind of a job as 
Grandma's coffee grinder, except that they 
grind much finer — reducing coal to about the 
consistency of flour — and it takes as much as 
500 horsepower to turn them. Another differ- 
ence is that they operate 24 hours a day, month 
in and month out, to supply the insatiable fuel 
appetites of many of the country’s largest 
power station boilers 

More likely than not the electricity that made 
your percolator perk this morning came from a 
power station equipped with C-E Bowl Mills, 
for pulverized coal accounts for nearly 70 per 
cent of the nation’s fuel-generated power and 
the C-E Bow! Mill is the country’s most popuias 
pulverizer. Just to give you some idea of how 


much coal these mills pulverize, their annual 
output would fill 3,330,000 railroad cars — a 
train long enough to encircle the earth 

The nation wide — and in fact, world wide 
acceptance of the Bowl Mill is primarily due to 
its unique grinding principle which assures low 
power and maintenance costs and superior 
operating features. But it is also a reflection of 
the fact that C-E pioneered pulverized coal 
firing way back in the twenties and equipped 
the first power station in the world to be de 
signed for the use of this fuel. 

Whether your steam requirements can best 
be met by coal, oil, gas, or any of a number 
of special fuels — and regardless of the type or 
size of boiler you need — the C-E line of fuel 
burning and steam generating equipment can 
supply just the right installation for your needs 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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WUCLEAR REACTORS - PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT - PULVERIZERS - FLASH SRYING SYSTEMS - PRESSURE VESSELS - HOME HEATING AND COOLING UNITS - DOMESTIC WATER EATERS 
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Rely on your AIM*...Wheeling Steel did... 
Sheet steel packaging bottleneck eliminated 


Acme idea Man, 
R. F. Henkel 
helped Wheeling 
Steel build 
packaging 
output 300%. 


WHEELING STEEL sought an idea for speeding up steel strapping of 
7-10 thousand pound lifts of galvanized “‘Softite’’ sheet steel. Manual 
strapping output was low because of inconvenient methods of steel 
strapping lifts on floor and tables. Working with their Acme Idea Man, 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va., developed a 
centralized conveyor line and steel strapping procedure (Idea No. U6-5), 
Now, varying sizes of lifts move from prime piler to transportation 
without manual handling. Acme Steel hydraulic tools apply 

heavy duty steel strapping, tension, seal and cut. 


The operation is safe, fast, economical and provides stable packages 
for shipping and storing. Operator fatigue is minimized. 
Packaging output is up more than 300% per shift. 


*Rely on your Acme idea Man for help with your packaging and shipping 
problems. He will discuss practical material handling techniques and 
their application to your operations. Call him at your nearest Acme 
Steel office, or write: Dept. BGS-96, Acme Steel Products Division, 

Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. In Canada, 
Acme Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


aut STEEL STRAPPING 








In Research 


Radioactive Reserpine May Cure 


Some of Tranquilizer Drug Headaches 


Reserpine, a drug produced from Rauwolfia and one 
of the leading tranquilizers (BW —Sep.1'56,p32), has 
been produced in a radioactive form at the Argonne 
National Laboratory at Lemont, IIl. 

This means that researchers can now trace the 
physiological and biochemical action of the tranquilizer 
in its chemical pathway through the body. ‘This will add 
materially to controversial medical knowledge of such 
drugs. Columbia University will pioneer these biological 
studies. 

he radioactive reserpine was produced by growing 
young Rauwolfia plants in small, hermetically sealed 
greenhouses in which the atmospheric carbon dioxide 
was enriched with radioactive carbon dioxide. The 
research was done by Edwin A. Peets and Dr. Arthur 
Schulert of Columbia’s Lemont Geological Observatory, 
and Dr. John Skok and William Chroney of Argonne’s 
Biological & Medical Research Div. 


“Accident” May Provide a Clue 


To Immunization Against Radiation 


Frenchmen at the International Society of Hematology 
mecting in Boston last month threw new light on the pos 
sibility of immunization against nuclear radiation. ‘The 
discovery, they reported, came accidentally through a 
study of leukosis—a pre-leukemia condition. 

The scientists noted that when blood withdrawn from 
leukosis victims is irradiated then reinjected into the 
blood stream, there is a noticeable change in the patient's 
condition. Sometimes the irradiated blood makes him 
worse, sometimes better. 

l'o test their discovery, they injected dogs with their 
own irradiated blood and stumbled on the fact that ani 
mals, when prepared by a series of such irradiated blood 
transfusions, resist total body irradiation in lethal doses. 


Scientists Tie Mental Diseases 


To Faulty Molecular Chemistry 


Scientists headed by Dr. Linus Pauling set out this 
week to explore a relatively new field—the molecular 
chemistry of mental disease. Ford Foundation is under 
writing the program for a 5-yr. period to the extent of 
$450,000 

Basis for the investigations, according to Dr. Pauling, 
is “the probability that many causes of mental deficiency 
—perhaps most of them—are the result of gene-controlled 
molecular abnormalities.” 
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Dr. Pauling has been chairman of Cal Tech’s Div. 
of Chemistry & Chemical Engineering since 1937. In 
1954, he was awarded the Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 

According to Pauling, his team will attempt to 
uncover basic principles, rather than attack specific prac- 
tical problems. ‘The term “molecular disease,” he says, 
is to be applied to disorders that result when genes 
the fundamental units of hereditary—cause an individual's 
body to manufacture abnormal instead of normal mole 
cules. An example of a molecular disease is sickle’ cell 
anemia, a serious affliction for which so far there is 
no effective treatment. 

Pauling believes that thousands of other diseases, 
including mental diseases and cancer, could be molecular 
diseases, too, and that many of them involve abnormal 
enzyme molecules that are prevented—because of their 
abnormality—from carrying out their vital role of catalzy 
ing chemical reactions in the body, 


Radioactivity Becomes a Tool 


In Study of Heart Diseases 


Radioactivity is giving a fillip to the study of heart 
disease. New techniques were described at last month's 
meeting at the International Society of Hematology 
by Drs. Julian L. and Clara Ambrus—a husband-wife 
team—and Drs. Nathan Back and J. W. Byron; of 
Buffalo. 

According to the reports, blood clots containing radio- 
active iodine are produced in the hearts, lungs, and 
arteries of animals. Various clot-dissolving agents are 
then tested to see how they act in dissolving the clots. 
The iodine gives off rays, making it possible to check 
the precise rate of dissolution. 

Human trials, using plasmin—a natural clot-dissolving 
component of human blood—and other regular blood 
thinning drugs are now starting, Dr. Ambrus said, 


Research Briefs 


The Office of Naval Research is sponsoring a sym 
posium on the Technology of Molybdenum and Mo 
lybdenum Base Alloys in Detroit Sept. 18-19. Object 
is to present to researchers interested in materials for 
high temperatures an up-to-date picture of the possi 
bilities of molybdenum and its alloys 


An Air Force study into the phenomenon of static 
fatigue and a Navy study of fast crack propagation are 
now available through the Office of ‘Technical Services, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


The secret of the structure of proteins has been par 
tially cracked by Eli Lilly biochemists. Studying glucagon 
(a protein in the pancreas that increases the body's 
blood sugar) Lilly researchers have proved it to be a 
single chain of 29 amino acid units, with 15 different 
amino acids appearing in the sequence. The structures 
of only two other protein molecules—insulin and corti 
cotropin (ACTH)—have ever been fully described by 
chemists 
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EXPERT OPINION 


On Une Ne been otis to me on entiiens cham of prevcdeoteal chews, bale ime” 


Lashes Weekly dune 19,15 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN was lam- 


pooned for his preference for grape juice. 


JACK KAPLAN of Welch’s engineered a 
deal called “most fantastic of the decade.” 
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Douglas Moorhead, right, adds president 
of Welch Grape Juice Co. to his job as 
head of a farmers’ co-op. The move comes 
on top of an unusual deal in which .. . 


Co-op Buys an Industry 


In 1913, William Jennings Bryan 
(cartoon at left), then Secretary of 
State, startled diplomatic wets by 
toasting them not with customary 
wines, but with grape juice~Welch’s 
to be exact. The gesture made Bryan 
the faddist of the State Dept. and the 
butt of cartoonists. But grape juice 
caught on as the “fashionable drink.” 
¢ “Deal of the Decade’’—Last week a 
lot of people were toasting one an- 
other in grape juice~Welch’s. Chief 
among them were Jack M. Kaplan (left) 
and Douglas Moorhead (right), out- 
going and incoming presidents, respec- 
tively, of the Welch Grape Juice Co. 
The occasion was what the food in- 
dustry was calling “the most fan- 
tastic deal of the decade,” and what 
agricultural experts were terming “the 
most important event of the decade in 
agriculture.” 

For last week, the 87-year-old Welch 
company officially was sold for some 
$29-million to the 4,694-member 
National Grape Cooperative Assn., 
headed by Moorhead. It marks the first 
time a farmers’ co-op has been able to 
buy out the multimillion-dollar leader 
in its industry (BW—Sep.1'56,p91). 

Grape growers thus accomplished in 
one swoop what other co-ops have tried 
to do in slow, often painstaking, steps 
—obtain marketing security for them- 
selves. Some co-ops, like Florida Citrus 
Mutual, are purely promotional; others, 
including several dairymen groups, are 
marketing co-ops; still others, such as 
California Packing Cooperative, have 
built themselves into leading proces 
sors with brand names. In Calpak’s 
case, it’s Del Monte 

But no other Co-Op has 
what Kaplan calls the “agricultural 
ideal—where_ the grow the 
product, process and market it them- 
actually buying out the 
top company in its field (even though 
it did have to pay a very fancy price). 
Welch's nine plants have the capacity 
for handling 110,000 tons of grapes or 
roughly half of all the Concord grapes 
grown in this And Welch’s 
1955 sales, $37.1-million,  outclass 
what the company considers its nearest 
competitor, the Keystone Cooperative, 
by some $33-million 


¢ Man Behind the Sale—Responsibility 


achieved 
mich who 


selves” —by 


country 


for the unusual sale rests with aggressive 
Jack Kaplan, who likes to think of him- 
self as ‘‘the new kind of American busi- 
nessman,” even though his past opera- 
tions as a self-made promoter smack lit- 
tle of altruism 

lhe agreement between Kaplan and 
the grape growers was signed in 1952, 
after several futile attempts on the part 
of the co-op to buy the company. Up 
to that time, the co-op members simply 
couldn’t come up with enough funds 
to tempt Kaplan into selling. 
¢ Who Gets What—Bricfly, this is how 
the present deal works out: 

¢ Kaplan gets at least $22-million 
of the $29-million purchase price. And 
the $29-million purchase price is ex- 
tremely favorable—in view of the com- 
pany’s annual sales of $37-million. 

¢ The co-op gets possession of 
Welch’s by using funds advanced out 
of the profits of the company itself to 
make the purchase. 

To accomplish these ends, Kaplan’s 
corporate shell, the Old Welch Co., 
90% of whose stock is held by Kaplan, 
sold its two subsidiaries--the Welch 
Grape Juice Co. and the Welch Plants 
Corp.—for $15-million in cash and a 
mortgage of about $14-million. 
¢ The Details—Under the 1952 con- 
tract the Welch Grape Juice Co. used 
its net profits to pick up promissory 
notes issued on Welch Plants Corp. 
equipment. The notes, which theoreti- 
cally belonged to the co-op, were held 
in trust in the Marine Midland ‘Trust 
Co. which issued allocation certificates 
in their stead. For its part, the co-op 
agreed to sell all its grapes to Welch 
In addition to regular cash payments, 
the co-op’s members were given alloca- 
tion worth $15-million in 
proportion to the amount of grapes they 
sold to Welch 

An additional $14-million, part of the 
pur h ise price, 


certihcates 


represents the value of 
value for trade- 
marks, and the costs of capital im- 
provements and additions since the date 
the contract was signed. The co-op 
will also issue certificates to its members 
to cover this sum 

The allocation certificates, worth $29- 
million in all, will be retired by the co- 
op by applying 10% of the yearly net 
sales after all expenses have been paid 


net current assets, a 
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eader 


of the new company, which is known 
is Welch Grape Juice Co. Inc. The 
certificates will be paid off serially, with 
the sales fund functioning somewhat a: 
1 revolving fund 
¢ Gain for Kaplan—The Old Welch 
Co. will be liquidated by June |, 1957 
ind each stockholder will receive ! 
proportionate share of the $14-million 
\s principal stockholder, the bulk of 
this money will go to Kaplan. The 
money he receives for sale of Welch’s 
will be taxed as a capital gain. He 
would have received the same tax ad 
vantage had he sold out to a private 
company. But it is questionable if he 
would have received such a high price 

l'o Kaplan and the co-op, the sale 
is ““‘a lesson in enlightened capitalism 
Others aren't quite so sure 

Admirers are enamored with the idea 
that the co-op had the chance to buy 
the company. As one agricultural spe 
cialist said: “In these days of mergers 
it would have been no time befor 
Kaplan was bought out.” Co-op mem 
bers feel they've got a consumer fran 
chise in the Welch trademark that will 
bring them security, even in darker days 
¢ Skepticism—Detractors aren't con 
vinced everything is so rosy. Some 
growers in the region are still openly 
suspicious of Kaplan, who as a friend 
reports “ig a businessman first, and a 
do-goodet second 

Some peopk close to the situation 
think the growers are “getting in a 
little bit over their heads,” that the 
revolving fund to be set up by the 
company may never fully compensate 
the farmer. Even now, they claim, some 
of the farmers are turning in their cer 
tificates to local banks, and getting less 
than full value for them 


Co-op members only chuckle about 


these claims, and snort our grapes 
‘To them, it is “an agricultural miracle 
The impact of the Welch deal i 
centered in the Chattauqua-rie Grape 
Belt, a thin, 70-mile-long sliver of pu 
pl in harvest time that tretches 
through New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio Almost in the geoegr phic il heart 
of the belt is Westheld, N. Y., home 
of the Welch Co 
¢ Hard Times--ln depression days, the 
price of grapes fell as low a $15 per 
ton. Gs Ipes have alwavs been consid 
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DIESEL AND GAS 
TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE... REPAIRS... $25,076,226.23 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE...REPAIRS... 4,387,612.44 





TOTAL . . . $29,463,838.67 | 


(From the Union Pacific 1955 Annual Report) 
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Yes, my friend, that healthy repair bill of almost 
29% million looks pretty big when stacked up 
against a repair bill on the family car. 


No real comparison, of course. But the point is that 
you realize the importance of keeping your car, or 
any other piece of machinery, in good working 
condition. 


It goes back to the old saying “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” As a preventive measure our power 
units are periodically “shopped,” as we call it, to 
make sure that they are always in first class operat- 
ing condition. It’s just good business, economically 
sound, 


Asa result, Union Pacific has an enviable record for 
maintaining passenger train schedules, and for 
prompt delivery of freight shipments placed in its 
care. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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ered the cash crop in this region. Grow- 
ers had stunted crops, poor care cut 
down on the vield even further. ‘Today 
the scene is brighter. The average vine- 
vard is still small, some 15 to 20 acres. 
But good growers can get from 4 to 7 
tons per acre now, and they get about 
$100 per ton for their grapes. 

Most of the advance is due to Kap- 
lan, who entered the grape industry in 
1933. He had already made a sizeable 
fortune, adventuring in the Caribbean 
in the sugar and molasses ficids. When 
he bought his first plant in upstate New 
York, it was to process grapes for the 
liquor department of Hearn’s Depart- 
ment Store, of which he was president 
and chairman 
¢ Welch Competitor—But he soon 
went into the grape juice industry, 
forming the National Grape Corp. His 
top competitor was Welch’s, and his 
biggest problem was to gain the conf- 
dence of the grape growers of the re- 
gion, who had been delivering their 
grapes to Welch’s for decades 
¢ Wooing the Growers’—Kaplan as- 
signed himself and his No. | trouble 
shooter, Rav Ryan, now executive vice- 
president of Welch's, to the task. When 
farmers needed a new picce of equip 
ment or a new tractor, they got it 
quietly, but with a suggestion they tell 
their friends about it 

Then Kaplan pulled his most effec- 
tive punch. In 1939, he told grape 
growers he would pay $50 per ton for 
grapes, even before the crop was in. For 
years, Welch’s had processed the crop, 
ind then given out their price. Kap- 
lan’s blow floored some of the minor 
processors, and even Welch’s felt its 
sting 
* Kaplan Takes Control—In 1945, Kap 
lan already had stimulated a band of 
farmers into thinking about purchasing 
the National Grape Corp. but in that 
same year, Lehman Bros., on behalf of 
the American National Bank of Nash 
ville, Tenn., offered him major control 
of Welch’s. With the backing of a 
band of growers, who later formed the 
nucleus of the National Grape Co-op, 
Kaplan bought the controlling stock in- 
terest in the Old Welch Co 

"here were two main jobs facing Kap- 
lan when he came to the company. One 
was to build up grape production and 
increase sales; the other, to convince 
the growers, and the strait-laced Welch 
personnel, that he was personally inte: 
ested in their plight. To help him, h. 
hand-picked Ray Ryan, Howard PF. 
Nuss, executive vice-president, sales and 
idvertising, and Martin T. Devereaux, 
vice-president and treasurer. These key 
management personnel will also remain 
with Welch’s under the new agreement. 
¢ Fxpansion—The team expanded: the 
number of plants from two to nine. It 
introduced modern equipment into the 
plants, and set up, for the first time, 
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an ef icdule for the growers 
to deliver their cr to the plants 

Scientific farming was introduced 
giadually: 54-ft. trellises replaced the 
old 34-ft. ones, cover crops were used 
to help fertilize the grapes, sprays killed 
off berry-moth and leaf hopper, grapes’ 
main enemies, and trimming became 
more precise. By 1952, production had 
increased by some 5,000 acres. 
¢ Profit Sharing—Kaplan then estab 
lished a profit-sharing program, un 
paralled in agriculture, for Welch's 
growers. The company set aside all 
profits, except a 10% slice for stock 
holders of the Old Welch Co. The x 
maining profits were passed on to the 
growers. After this move, the Nationa! 
Grape Co-op grew fast. From a little 
more than 800 members in 1946, the 
co-op reached its present figure of 
4,694 

Management strategy also put a 
stop to a still frequent custom in the 
industry. It refused to permit “private 
branding,” letting another company 
use Welch’s grape juice under its own 
brand label 

New stress was placed on sales and 
advertising under the direction of 
Nuss, formerly with Standard Brands. 
He expanded wholesale outlets, intro- 
duced new bottling sizes, and in 1949 
brought in concentrate, which now 
accounts for about 25% of sales 
¢ Personnel Problem—The personnel 
problem was a little more touchy. 
Welch personnel, many of them with 
the company for more than 20 years, 
were wary of Kaplan’s fast-talking ap- 
proach. It seemed to mark for them 
an end of the Welch tradition, started 
by founder Dr. T. B. Welch in 1869. 

Dr. Welch was a practicing dentist 
and prohibitionist And the Welch 
company, under his direction and later 
his son’s, appealed directly to the anti 
wets. Bryan's “grape juice toast” was 
only a segment of the campaign “to 
replace wine with grape juice in every 
house in the country.” (Among the 
company’s ads: “The lips that touch 
Welch’s are all that will touch mine,” 
ind “Drink Welch’s, the drink that 
needs no chaperone.’’) 
¢ Bonuses for Emplovyees—But the 
team helped placate employees by 
Starting a proceeds sharing program 
During the past three years, no em 
ployee has received less than 12% of 
his annual salary as a bonus under the 
program 

Lately, Kaplan’s attempts to sell 
wine under the Welch label, still un 
successful in terms of sales, has met 
with little opposition from employees 

Last weekend, the deal culminated 
Kaplan was honored by co-op mem 
bers in Dunkirk, N. Y., near Westfield 
Among his parting words: “Don’t worry 
about me, I got my share. But you 
got yours, too. Hoid on to it.” eno 
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This is another example of 
CREATIVE TUBEMANSHIP in action! 








Funny how big a little idea can get. It didn't take long for 





engineers in refining, chemical and petrochemical plants 





to get on the bandwagon and to cash juicy savings in 






materials, retubing time, labor and condenser tube inven- 






tory space. 






The idea? Prefabricated finned or plain U-bend con- 






denser tubes for shell and tube heat transfer units are 






prearranged according to the condenser blueprint in a 





disposable box-type pallet. Tubes are fed from pallet to 





unit in their exact order of installation. It's quicker, easier 





— saves plenty of headaches. 






This is real creative Tubemanship. It's typical of 






Wolverine where little ideas have become big ideas (and 





time and money savers) not only in petroleum processing 





but in refrigeration and air conditioning, plumbing, heat- 





ing, ordnance and general metalworking. 





Better start raking in some of these savings yourself. A 





good start: write for Wolverine’s condenser tube book, 
WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Mich, 
Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. Sales 







Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Photography group at Sunray 
BOYS i 


Continent Oil Co. listen to 
lab instructor W B. York 


workings of a spectrometer 


explain the 


High school girls check their 
findings of bacteria in refinery 
Vail Prather, an executive of the 


company, gives, the: scientists a few tips 


GIRLS 


water. 
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Company Lab Gives 


The high 


tures are 


chool students in the pic 
working on then owl projects 
in the Tulsa laboratories of Sunray Mid 
Continent Oil Co DX 
Their activiti trom manufactur 
ing aspirin to building electri 
eters. In the process, they are partici 
pating im i fresh attack by U.S 
ness on the probl m of too few 
tudents 


subsidiary. 
rang 


tachom 


busi 


scicnce 


Long ago, as technology became in 
cre singly umportant im industry, it be 


Carn ident that the 


competition for 


college science scholarships wasn’t what 
it might be. As a result, places in engi 
chools go begging, and 
fight tooth and nail for 
year’s output of technicians 
Management that 
were bypassing science because 
e Manv lacked grounding in the 
basics to tackle stiff college courses 
e ‘The work 
humdrum 


necring 
panics 


com 
cach 


realized students 
scemed 


routine and 


e In many fields, the carning po- 
tential is limited 
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Bot i] 
Geologists Watson L, Caldwell 
TUTOR inspects fault plane utilizing 


varicolored strings to show two strata of 
“sand in an oil field. 


Three members of Sunray's Sci- 
TEAM ence-for-Youth Club pool their 
knowledge to work out a process for manu- 


facturing copper chloride. 


eenagers a Taste for Science 


As the postwar buildup got under way 
in 1948, industry went to work on pro 
grams designed to perk up secondary 
school teaching of mathemati ind 
the sciences—using classroom aids and 
teacher training to give students both 
i stronger core. of essential facts and 
techniqui ind an emphiasi on the ad 
venture po ible in such field Now a 
new facct has been added to the pro 
gram: reaching the kids directly, outside 
of school 

Last weck, Victor Chemical Work 
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of Chicago announced 
can do to induce 
company hope 


The top cntrant 


Polymer ( orp 


ummer employment 


nationwide pany gives apprenticeship training and 


constructive work at the same time and 
not incidentally—helps prepare the 
oungsters for coll ge entrance exam 

e New Attack—D-X Sunray took a dif 
ferent tack last January when it formed 
1 Science-for-Youth Club for its em 
ployees’ children, and opened its lab 
to seventh-through-twelfth grader ait 


can tudents are given a wide range of free 


dom, and encouraged to develop th 


own pet project 
Supervised by a D-X res 
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.. . ‘the oil industry in 
particular is hard pressed 
to find all the competent 
scientists it needs’... .” 

STORY starts on p. 128 


tor and a Tulsa math teacher, the pro- 
gram is keyed to give an exciting peek 
into the world of science. Company 
technical men are on hand for semi- 
monthly mectings—they don’t answer 
questions, but show the students how to 
work out their own solutions. 

I'he lab activities include films, talks, 
even a trip to the National Science Fair 
in Oklahoma City—but the lab projects 
are the real meat of the program. One 
student, 17-year-old Conrad Fitzgerald, 
built a miniature still, and became so 
interested in it he decided to become a 
petroleum engineer. 

Forty students received achievement 
certificates for club activity this vear, 
and D-X people are enthusiastic about 
the results They expect to expand 
the program next year, hope even- 
tually to open it beyond employees’ 
children. Already, they point to cases of 
students who are majoring in college 
science courses because of the new light 
thrown on the field by Science-for- 
Youth 

“The oil industry in particular is 
hard pressed to find all the competent 
scientists it needs,” one official savs. 
“If this Science-for-Youth program helps 
direct youth to these professions, it is 
worth much more than the program has 
cost to date. We believe it’s a step in 
the right direction.” 

What did the program cost for its 
January-May operation? Just $500. “We 
spend more than that,” a D-X man 
noted, “for a dinner for people we don’t 
even like.” 
¢ Other Tactics—With all this, indus 
try is still active in the classroom, boost 
ing the standards of the science courses 
The five-vear-old Business Industry Se 
tion of the National Science Teachers 
Assn. provides a clearinghouse for edu 
cational relations directors of 150 top 
companies to thrash out what sort of 
teaching aids the instructors need. Then 
the companies turn out pamphlets, 
books, charts, and films to illustrate or 
expand on the textbook data. NSTA 
distributes this output to its members 
General Electric alone gives out 15-mil 
lion copies of its publication every year 
to high schools 

The Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
is launching a five-vear, $1-million pro 
gram of aids and recognition, and many 
COMM Panes run plant tours, prov ide 
guest classroom lecturers, or give science 
magic shows to school assemblies 

NSTA’s Future Scientists of America 
Foundation conducts the national com- 
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The experience and technical know-how of Tidewater Oi] Company 

has enabled it—over the past 78 years—to produce superior EASTERN 
“Flying A’’ petroleum products and world-famous “Veedol” * ' 

and ““Tycol”’ lubricants widely used by industry. 

Tidewater, too, is another of the famous companies that has 

selected Atlantic Papers for its business needs. 

Once you try these superior papers, we believe you will 

use them always. Because, for most all jobs—office forms, 

letterheads, brochures, duplicating papers, covers, either 

letterpress or offset—-Atlantic Papers look and feel better... 

impressions ‘‘take’’ better. No wonder Atlantic is first in sales 

of all genuinely watermarked bonds, These fine papers are used 

by leading printers and distributed by franchised Eastern merchants. CICELLERCE WH FINE PAPERS 


Write on your business letterhead for a free sample packet of Atlantic Papers. 


Atlantic Papers 


PRODUCTS OF EASTERN CORPORATION. BANGOR. MAINE: MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PAPER AND PULP 
MILLS AT BANGOR AND LINCOLN MAINE: GALES OFFICES: NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO AND ATLANTA 





‘ ; 
as z= 4 
WILLIAM PENN HOTEL becomes the PENN-SHERATON 


You'll now find Sheraton warmth of service at the best address 
in Pittsburgh. Result — everything you could ever ask of a hotel, 


_ H ERATON the proudest name in HOTE LS 


tn | 


You know that somebody’s 
freight is in good hands. 


You know that it will be de- ¢ 
livered on schedule. 


‘ 


You know that the shipper is a 
man of superior judgment. 


A 
Transamericat 


NATIO 


General Offices: DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
ROBERT 8B. GOTFREDSON, President 
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For reservetions af 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 
EAST 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1957 


PROVIDENCE 


opens 19 
AKRON 
INDIANAP 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
and other Midwest cities 


PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 
TORON 
NIAGARA FA 
HAMILTON, Ont, 





‘ 


*...@ good teacher has a 
snowballing effect in pro- 
ducing other scientists .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 128 


petition for the American Society of 
Metals’ science achievement award, and 
runs other programs to give extra kudos 
to the top high school science brains 
and extra stimulation to the underde- 
veloped talent i too, work 
on the prestige angle by sponsoring sci- 
ence fairs with prizes for outstanding 
junior exhibitors. 

¢ For Teachers, Too—Other compan- 
ies, seeing that teaching aids and stu 
dent recognition aren't enough, arc 
working on concrete financial and edu- 
cational help for the teachers—help that 
will attract new teachers and keep the 
present ones up to date. Others, such 
as General Electric and Shell Oil, send 
teachers to summer school and pick up 
the tab (BW—Oct.2955,p128). 

A large number of companies hire 
teachers for summer work in labs, intro 
ducing them to new developments and 
boosting their incomes. This summer, 
New York City Board of Education 
experimented with a program of placing 
33 science teachers in technical jobs 
in private and government industry so 
that they would return to their class 
rooms better teachers. According to 
Samuel Schenberg, supervisor of science 
for the Board of Education, the ex 
periment was so successful that it will 
be extended next year. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Arthur D. Lic 
tle—engineering and industrial research 
company—hires college grads in pairs. 
Each teaches in local high schools onc 
semester while the other works in Lit- 
tle’s labs. If necessary, they are sent to 
summer school to pick up credits. After 
three scientists make thei 
choice: teaching or industry. But if it’s 
the latter, they can’t work for Little 
As in the other companies, the men 
who designed the plan there realize that 
a good teacher has a snowballing effect 
in producing other scientists; in the 
long run he is more important than 
one more man doing research. 
¢ Payoff—Does all this pay off in more 
students for sciences and engineering? 
The companies think so, and a study 
made by Cleveland’s Case Institute of 
Technology—one of the five schools 
giving GE’s special summer program 
seems to back them up 

Case found that 30% of its freshman 
class had been inspired to take up sci- 
ence and to come to Case by teachers 
who had attended the summer pro 
grams. And 35% of these students 
ended the year in the top-quarter of 
their class, less than 5% in the bottom 
quarter, END 


vears, the 
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insist on Acetate Windows 


A sagging window makes a tired-looking package. 
That's one of the big reasons why merchandisers 
and container manufacturers prefer the window 
box with Acetate Transparent Film. 

Celanese Acetate windows stay flat, firm and un- 
wrinkled... sparkling new...crystal clear and free 
of pull lines ...cement-in swiftly and permanently. 

For long window box life and stronger shopper 
appeal, be sure to order Acetate Film on the spot 
that aets looked at the most by the shopper. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept. 129-I, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Canadian affiliate: Canadian Chemical Co., Lim- 


ited, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


packaging films 
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Farm Machinery Distributors Charge 


Unreasonable Restraint of Competition 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., U.S. farm machinery 
maker and its parent company, Massey-Harris-Ferguson, 
Ltd., biggest producer of farm machinery in the British 
Commonwealth, were slapped with a $16.5-million law 
suit by two Southern farm implement distributors 

The suit, filed in Federal Court in Memphis by South- 
land ‘Tractors, Inc., and Farm Tractors, Inc., charged 
the manufacturing concerns with unreasonable restraint 
of competition in interstate commerce. Consolidated 
sales of Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ltd., last year came to 
about $368-million. 

M-I1-F was formed in 1953 by a merger of Massey 
Harris Co., Ltd., and Harry G. Ferguson, Ltd. The 
marriage took place shortly after inventor Harry 
Ferguson won a $94-million settlement from Ford Motor 
Co. which wound up a four-year court battle (BW—Jan 
17'53,p76). After formation of M-II-F, Ferguson sold 
out his interest in the company for about $14-million 
to devote his time to nonagricultural inventions (BW 
Jul 17°54,p125). Howard Sullins, president of the two 
suing firms, told the court he organized Southland ‘T’rac 
tors in February, 1949, in Memphis, and Farm ‘Tractors 
in July, 1953, in Oklahoma City, to distribute Ferguson 
tractors and other farm implements manufactured by 
the original Ferguson company. The suit alleged that 
M-IL-F refused to furnish distributors of the Ferguson 
line with enough implements to stay in business, but 
gave its own branches duplicated Ferguson implements 
under the Massey-Harris name. 

C. P. Milne, vice-president and general manager of 
M.-IL-F’s U.S. subsidiary, claims the suits were a cul 
mination of “fantastic” and “improper” business de 
mands by Southland ‘Tractors. “In our judgment,” says 
Milne, * . their claims were wholly without founda- 
tion . 

>) O. a 


Thermoid Braces for New Trouble 


As Another Proxy Fight Shapes Up 


More trouble is in the making for troubled Thermoid 
Co., ‘Trenton (N.J.), maker of brake linings, fan belts, 
and shoe soles and heels. Graham-Paige Corp., closed- 
end investment company, says it owns or has options 
on 32.1% of Thermoid’s 834,861 outstanding common 
shares. ‘Ihe stock is selling at about $124 per share. 

In late July, Thermoid management turned down a 
bid by Graham-Paige for four seats on the cight-man 
board of directors. A few months earlier, Thermoid won 
a proxy fight against an insurgent group supported by 
Frederic E.. Schluter, ‘Vhermoid ex-chairman (BW—May 
12°56,p91). Schluter, three other former Thermoid Off- 
cials, and the company itself had been indicted by a 
federal grand jury on charges of filing false and mislead- 
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ing financial statements with the New York Stock Ex- 
change for 1951, 1952, and 1953. At the time of the 
attempt to regain control, Schluter owned or controlled 
11.7% of Thermoid stock. 

In the first six months of 1956, Graham-Paige had a 
consolidated net income of $138,153, including a net 
realized gain of $444,477 on sale of investments. In the 
same period a year ago, it lost $21,700. Thermoid’s net 
income for the six months ended June 30 was $831,044, 
compared with $800,000 for the like 1955 period. 

Graham-Paige, one-time auto maker (as Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co., later as Graham-Paige Motors Corp.), 
turned over its automotive business to Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. in 1947. The company, under Adm. John J 
Bergen, chairman, has a consolidated wholly owned sub 
sidiary, Whitney Apollo Corp., and three principal non 
consolidated wholly owned subsidiaries: R. Olsen Oil 
Co., United Supply & Mfg. Co., and M. J. Crosse Mfg. 
Co. 


Fiber Board Industry Makes a Play 
For More College-Trained Help 


The Fibre Box Assn. opens an industrywide college 
recruitment drive this fall. Its member companies pro 
duced 80% of the $1.5-billion worth of corrugated and 
solid fiber board shipped by the industry's 600 plants 
last year. 

The industry employs some 50,000 workers, but has 
long been short of college-trained help. The recruitment 
drive is aimed not only at luring college seniors into 
a career in the industry, but at generating enthusiasm 
for the business on the part of present employees. ‘The 
association says the fiber box industry is not generally 
considered so “glamorous” as many other industries. 

The program will be geared to help individual com- 
panies do their own recruiting on a local and regional 
level. 


Forty Plus Clubs Go National 
To Facilitate Their Job Hunting 


Older middle management men in search of jobs are 
going national. Forty Plus Clubs—groups of men over 
40 banded together to help each other find jobs—sprang 
up in the late 1930s and have been locally active in a 
number of cities. 

Last week, six clubs from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Los Angeles, and Washington (D. C.), 
formed the National Conference of Forty Plus Clubs 
with headquarters in Washington. As a national group 
they hope to: 

¢ Improve the exchange of information between clubs 

presently they are highly autonomous and often dis 
parate. 

¢ Get government, corporations, and research founda- 
tions to do some serious studies of the problems faced 
by men over 40 in search of a job. 

* Educate the public and business generally to the 
value both in maturity and experience that these men 
can contribute to a company. 
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Carey 
covers 
industrial 








asbestos 


The new Carey Canadian source 
for a century's supply of Chrysotile Asbestos 


“he “eternal” mineral, basic requirement in the products of many industries. Carey 














Carey Thermo- Wall 

Construction combines 

Careystone Corrugated Industrial A-C Boord 
and Thermo-Bord (flat asbestos-cement sheets) 


is now developing a vast new 


Ceramo and Careystone 
Sidewall Shingles 


source for the 


Carey Marine Panel and Firefoil Board Carey Pipeline F 


asbestos needs of the next centur 





Carey Built-Up Roofing 


Carey-blended asphalt-based products cover and protect the buildings of America... 




















The Fiberflex Roof Maintenance System Carey Asphalt Plank bridge surfacing, Elastite highway products, Automotive Undercoatings 


give our highways, bridges and airports long life and security against costly repair 








magnesia 


Carey" Super-Light” 


Carey's totally-integrated magnesia producing operation forms one of the world’s 























85% Magnesia Insulation Carey Oxides and Carbonates of Magnesia for many important industrial and pharmaceutical uses 


chief sources for this chemical. Magnesia is the basis for many Carey insulations. 














alltemp 


Lasting thermal efficiency High moisture-resistance 


Product of Carey research, this pipe and block insulation is super-efficient up to 














Long life... indoors or out Excellent workability easy to work with 


1600° F.... with great strength, high moisture-resistance and cost saving to industry. 





fire-ch 


Fire-Chex the “Class A” fire 
protection rated roofing 


The fundamentally different Carey asbestos-plastic roofing ...a reinforced 





Carey Fire-Chex '325 Fire-Chex Dura-Topp 
strip shingles roll roofing 


Carey Fire-Chex '400, the giant individual shingle 


protective blanket of asbestos, with colorful beauty, for industrial plants and homes. 





Dyette Bathroom Cabinets 


Miami-Carey Bathroom 
Accessories 

















Special Cabinets 
for Hotels and Motels Miami-Carey Ventilating Fans 


bathroom cabinets, accessories and fans, best-liked in America for institutions and homes. 








The Philip Carey Mfg. Company 


General Offices: Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohia 


DISTRICT Cleveland 29, Ohio 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
OFFICES 8551 Brookpark Road 


24th & Sedgley Ave. 


Atlanta 5. Ga Detroit 2. Mich Pittsburgh 20, Pa 
251 Armour Drive, N.E. 6197 John C. Lodge Highway 1018 Saw Mill Run Blvd. 


Boston District Houston 24, Texas St Louis 3, Mo 

Cambridge 38, Mass Post Oak Rd. & 307 N. Theresa Ave. 

22 Moulton St Hemstead Hwy. San Francisco 24, Calif, 

Charlotte 2, North Carolina Indianapolis |, Indiana 101 Wilhams Ave 

402 Addison Building 4000 East 16th St Seattle 4. Wash 

222 South Church St 505 Dexter Horton Bidg 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. ae 

Chicago (Bellwood), III. 1760 E. 15th St IN CANADA 

Madison at 25th 
New York 17, N.Y The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 

Cincinnati 15. Ohio Lincoln Bidg 227 Duke St 

316 S. Wayne Ave 60 E. 42nd St Montreal 3, P.Q 


FACTORIES: Cincinnati and Middletown, Ohio; Wilmington, Ii; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, 
Texas; Perth Amboy, N.J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, P.Q.; East Broughton, P.Q, 
Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: The Lehon Company; General Magnesite and Magnesia Co.; 


Quebec Asbestos Corp., Lid.; The Philip Carey Company, Ltd.; Carey Canadian Mines, Ltd, 


CG amy stone 





For additional information on any Carey product, the 
coupon below is for your convenience, 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Company 
Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me the Carey product literature I have checked 
below. 


| ALLTEMP CERAMO SIDEWALL 
INSULATION ] FIREFOIL BOARD C) SHINGLES. 


“SUPER-LIGHT” | € 
85% MAGNESIA THERMO-BORD | CAREY MASTIC 


BUILT-UP | CAREYSTONE MIAMI -CAREY 
ROOFING } CORRUGATED VENTILATING FANS 


FIBERFLEX MIAMI-CAREY 

SYSTEM | PIPELINE FELTS CABINETS and 
" ACCESSORIES 

INDUSTRIAL ELASTITE 

A-C BOARD + PRODUCTS 
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World Markets Look Good to 


. OME SALES executives treat foreign 
How Westinghouse’s Over- S customers with a diplomat’s re 
seas Sales* Have Soared straint. William E. Knox (cover and 
right), president of Westinghouse Elec 
tric International Co., is the other 
kind. Bill Knox believes that, after th« 
formaliti old-style hard selling gets 
farthest 
The chart it left) makes his 
point. WEICO—Westinghouse Electric 


Corp selling arm overscas—expect 





(Millions of Dollars) 


record orders of $109-million this veat 
And it’s looking to a 10% yearly growth 
over the next decade 

W EICO’s total business, even includ 
ny izable income from licensees world 
wide, lags far behind International Gen 
eral Electri olume of more than 
>250-million 

But it’s stepping up, despite stiffen 
ing competition not only from IGE, 
Allis-‘Chalmers, and others, but also 
from big-name foreign companies who 
have recently moved into the appliance 
fic ld 

In foreign markets WEICO, a some 
what ignored stepchild in the past, is 
keeping pace with the parent company’s 
domestic growth 
¢ Growing Share—One measure of 
WEICO importance to We stinghouse 
is the wavy it bolstered Pittsburgh's in- 
come during last winter's 156-day strike. 
Its $100-million sales income accounted 
for only about 7 of Westinghouse’s 
gross, but its net income reportedly 
ymounted to more than 25% of West- 
inghouse’s total net 

Before the war, the foreign market 
for appliances wasn’t much. Since the 
War—as consumer markets overseas have 
developed rapidly—WEICO’s sales of 
refrigerator laundromats, and other 
consumer goods have built up fast 

But heavy apparatus such as trans- 
formers and switchgear—big monevmak- 
ers before the war—still is the mainstay 
of foreign sales. WEICO’s chief pride 
is its 15-year-old program for selling 
power plants and specialized equipment 
in a “package 
¢ Package Deals—Here are some recent 
par kage type orders 

¢ An 11,500-kw. atomic reactor for 

Syndicat d'Etude de Energie Nucleaire 
in Belgium. Its installation awaits selec 
tion of a “safe” site. Negotiations for 
more reactor sales are under way with 
ompanies in six countries 


1926 1929 1932 1941 1949 1956°* e Two power plants each rated at 
50 kw.—for Kansai Electric Power 


nclude income trom licensees 


WILLIAM E. KNOX, president of West- 


inghouse International Electric Co 
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Westinghouse Sales Chief 
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This ie the story of one 

of the many contacts made by 
Square D Field Engineers 
which resulted in 

increased production 

or reduced cost 


“It’s like getting 
the power for our Third Shift 


eee FREE!’’,, antiquated electrical distribution system was 
costing a midwest refractory plant a lot of money. Power losses 
were alarmingly heavy. The problem was aggravated by the 
immediate need for increased plant output. Three shifts were 
needed instead of two. 

A Square D Field Engineer was called in. He reviewed the 
setup with the Chief Engineer and made a specific proposal in- 
volving switchboards, panelboards and power duct. Most of the 
equipment was “standard” — quickly available from local dis- 
tributor stock. Other items were expedited through one of Square 
D's strategically located assembly and warehouse plants. 

Due to the vastly increased efficiency of this new distribution 
system, the power cost for three-shift operation was no greater 
than for two under the old regime! 

At your service—in 3 important ways 

Field Engineering Counsel is available through Square D 

branch offices in all principal United States cities—and in 

Canada, Mexico and England. Backing up this counsel are 

the design and manufacturing facilities of 13 strategically 

located Square D factories and the localized services of a 
nation-wide network of authorized electrical distributors. 


wow...ECaM prooucrs art A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE! 
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Co., Inc., and Kyushu Electric Power 
Co., in Japan 

¢ Steel-mill electric drives for In- 
dia’s Tata Iron & Steel Works, Argen- 
tina’s SOMISA mill, and Mexico’s Ho- 
jalata y Lamina mill. 

¢ Two seawater evaporator units— 
each handling 1.3-million gal. a day— 
for Kuwait in the Middle East. 
¢ Breaking the lcee—WEICO’S projects 
division, which negotiates and super- 
vises these sales, is Knox’s brainchild. 
Organized in 1941, the division takes 
on all sorts of major projects. It acts as 
prime contractor, supervises work and 
deliveries from beginning to end. By 
wrapping up all phases of a project in 
one package, it makes purchases of 
Westinghouse equipment more attrac- 
tive to foreign customers. On a steam 
plant, for example, about 45% of the 
price goes to WEICO:; the rest, to 
maybe 90 or 100 other companies sub 
contracted by WEICO. 

Knox uses this package technique in 
the atomic field—for instance, in han- 
dling the Belgian reactor order. In this 
newest areca, WEICO-like other reac- 
tor manufacturers—has only a vague idea 
of costs. “We're beating a path through 
the jungle,” Knox says. “We don't 
know how much the Belgian job will 
cost. But our second reactor order will 
pay off—for sure.” 
¢ Fast-Moving—Knox has salesmen and 
engineers all over. Take one recent day: 

¢ John Nance, a service engineer, 
had finished work on a hydro project in 
India, was headed for Brazil to super- 
vise installation of two 50,000-kw. gen- 
erators. 

¢ Two top salesmen—W. S. Ste- 
venson and F. D. Kelly—were in Athens 
talking with the Public Power Corp. of 
Greece about a new steam plant 

¢ Nels A. Anderson, director of 
Far East sales, was in Washington to 
discuss financing of a steam power plant 
for Taiwan Power Co. on Formosa. 


1. Sales Power 


It’s obvious that WEICO’s kev asset 
is manpower. Bill Knox himself says: 
“All we are is a selling outfit-we make 
nothing.” Of 809 employees of the 
company, 650 are in sales—91 of them 
in the field. Travel is a big expense 
and time consumer. For _ instance, 
WEICO personnel traveled 870,500 
miles during the first half of this year. 

The sales organization—to some ex- 
tent—parallels the parent company. 
There’s an apparatus division, a con- 
sumer products division (set up several 
years ago to push growing appliance 
sales), and an area sales division. The 
apparatus and consumer divisions work 
claseh with Westinghouse’s factories. 
The area division—split into the Ameri- 
cas, Europe & Africa, Far & Middle 
East, and U.S. (for selling components 
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Monsanto Chemistry in Action 





Can a plastic material bring 
your product idea to life? 


Many a product idea was once stymied on the drawing 
board—a victim of cost figures, production bottle-necks, 
or performance shortcomings. Today, more and more fre- 
quently, it’s a plastic material that fulfills the design 
requirements and brings the product idea to life. 

For example, the material for the handle of the new 
Sunbeam Frypan which houses the automatic controls, 
had to meet critical heat requirements. In addition, the 
handle had to have unusual surface hardness, resistance 
to detergents and boiling water, and of course keep its 
beautiful appearance under constant use. 

Over thirty exhaustive tests were made to screen dif- 


ferent materials. Molded of lustrous jet-black Monsanto 
Resinox: phenolic, the handle meets every specification 
set up by the designers. 

Plastics have been called the raw materials of progre 
Perhaps one of the big family of Monsanto plastics can 
give you the lead you've been looking for. We'll be glad 
to direct you to qualified custom molders who will work 
with your designers on the application of Resinox o: 
whatever plastic material is best suited to your require 
ments. Write to Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics 
Division, Room 269, 

Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


Where creative chemistry works wonders for you 


*RESINOK: REG U's 





@ Industry knows that the one best way to conserve 
its flow of vital energy is to keep heat and cold where 
they belong. And that’s just what Eagle-Picher’s 
insulations are doing: increasing thermal efficiency by 
controlling heat and cold to exacting specifications, in 
factories and marine installations, in power plants and 
refineries. They slash fuel costs and curb costly corrosion 


of equipments 


There's another deciding factor in industry's reliance 
on Eagle-Picher insulations. This extensive line of 


insulations ranges in scope from molded pipe coverings 


Divisions and principal products CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Conserving industry’s Energy 


to factory-fabricated blankets, from felts to precision- 
finished blocks, from cements to protective coatings 


Yes, wherever insulation is needed—on pipe lines 
and ovens, tanks and boilers, coolers and cookers, 
turbines and pumps, valves and fittings—you can be 
sure that Eagle-Picher’s insulation products are superior 

whether they are mineral wool or other high tempera- 
ture molded insulations. There is one of these efficient 
insulating products to meet your every need. We 
welcome opportunities to share our diversified experience. 


Just drop us a line. 


lead and zinc pigments and oxides, sulphuric acid « FABRICON 


PRODUCTS DiviSiON—automotive products, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers « INSULATION DIVISION 


aluminum combination storm enclosures, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products « MINING & SMELTING 


DIVISION—zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium + OHIO RUBBER COMPANY Divi 


The Eagle-Picher Company, General Offices: Cincinnati 1, 0 


on—molded and extruded rubber products 


vn 1 EAGLE-PICHER 














to U.S. manufacturers who assemble 
and export the final product)—deals 
directly with foreign markets. 
¢ Head Man—Kingpin of this far-flung 
operation is 55-year-old Knox, who a 
few weeks ago completed 35 years with 
WEICO. Though he was an engineer 
by training, he soon found his natural 
bent in high-powered selling. He throws 
luncheons for visiting foreign execu 
and dignitaries, travels like a 
trouper—with a  24,000-mile swing 
through the Far East scheduled for 
next month. He takes personal pride 
in the gallery of bigwigs—from U.S. 
and Latin American presidents on 
down—whose autographed pictures hang 
on the walls of his 40 Wall Street office 
He doesn’t care much for details. His 
subordinates privately admit he’s weak 
on administration. “I’m interested in 
the nght man,” Knox himself says, “‘and 
not in organizational charts.” But with 
Jose de Cubas, his executive vice presi 
dent, and old-timers like Robert D 
McManigal, sales vice-president, smooth- 
ing out the details, there 
few administrative snarls 
¢ Lieutenant—Knox’s righthand man is 
Arthur Partridge, vice-president and as 
sistant to the president. Unlike Inter- 
national General Electric but like West 
itself, WEICO doesn’t have 
much capital to play with—to finance 
So Part- 
ridge stays strategically in Washington 
to (1) keep in touch with government 
agencies, (2) locate business leads from 


tives 


scem to be 


inghouse¢ 


overseas projects, for example 


embassies, and (3) get financing for 
overseas projects. 

One measure of Partridge’s success is 
the fact that an Export-Import Bank 
official regards WEICO as “one of the 
sharpest companies in the foreign field.” 
Just this vear, WEICO has negotiated 
$19.2-million worth of Ex-Im 
for projects in Japan, Greece, Brazil. 


loans 


ll. New Respect 


This kind of 
helping to brighten Westinghouse’s 
ittitude toward WEICO. For 
WEICO felt as if it were off in a cor- 
of Westinghouse’s eight 
ubsidiari Pittsburgh looked on 
WEICO as a thing to have 
1round—but mostly bad times 
hit the market. Now, partly be- 
cause of its help during the strike, 
WEICO has mor “sold” Pitts- 
burgh on its real worth 
¢ Semi-Autonomous—!'ive members of 
the company’s 1l-man board are from 
Westinghouse (including Gwilym A 
Price, chairman and president). E. V. 
Huggins, Westinghouse’s vice-president 
iffairs, chaperons 
WEICO from his office at 40 Wall 
Street. Except on basic policy and 
financing, though, WEICO is pretty 
much 


financial footwork is 
vears, 
ner—just one 
good 
when 


home 


Or less 


for corpol ite 


its own boss. 
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There’s enough independence so 
that sharp differences of opinion be 
tween parent and offshoot have crop 
ped up. When Westinghouse got out 
of the electric and diesel-electric loco- 
motive business, WEICO heartily dis 
agreed with the decision. Westinghouse 
reasoned that with GM and 
GE competition, there wasn’t much 
future in the locomotive engines. But 
WEICO felt its parent had handed a 
rich market to IGE and 
others. ‘Then, too, Westinghouse has 
taken a protectionist stand on trade 
matters; WEICO, a more liberal view 

But at the working level, the two 
get along fine. For example, WEICO’s 
customers have different requirements 
from Laundromats 
shipped abroad, for one thing, need 
ittachments to heat Similarly, 
voltages and cycles are not the same 
ibroad as here. So WEICO has been 
in huddles with Pittsburgh engineers 
to design as much flexibility into appli 
ances as possible 


strong 


overseas 


Westinghouse’s 


water 


Ill. Ways of Working 
days, WEICO was 


Westinghouse’s wing 
with IGE, 


In its 
directly 
That 
which grew out of GE 

Both WEICO and 
export departments 
corporate status. WEICO took 
iles offices and subsidiaries—in Eng 
land, France, Italy, Norway, and Russia 

set up originally by George Westing 
Likewise, IGE. inherited 
seas holdings from the two companies 
Edison and Thomson-Houston Inter 
national—that had joined to form GI 

Since then, company has 
licensed products and processes around 
the world. Licensing helped each com 
pany exploit tech 
nological advances of its parent and 


younge! 
under 
was also the case 


IGI 
In 1919, each got 


started as 


over 


house overt 


each 


commercially — the 


get inside protectionist countric 
Here’s WEICO’s growth in licens 
ing: 1925—four 
tries 1935—29 licensees’ in 
countries; 1946—35 in 18 countries 
loday WEICO has 83 licensees in 23 
countries—and IGE about the sam 
number. For selling, WEICO has 341 
distributors in 133 countries and terri 
tories; ICE, a comparable fore 
¢ The Differen¢es—But similarities end 
here. During the late 1920s 
1930s, WEICO sloughed off 
aries, converted several to 
basis. At the same time, and since, 
IGE did the opposite—setting up plants 
loday WEICO has a minority in 
terest in Industria Electrica de Mexico 
S. A., a leading electrical producer in 
Mexico, and token investments in a 
few licensees. IGE, by contrast, has a 
majority interest in eight manufactur 
ing plants—and puts mone, 
companies outside the IGI 


licensees in four coun 
nine 


and the 
subsidi 
a licensing 


mto forcign 


fold 


WEICO isn’t clear on why it un- 
loaded its subsidiaries, but there are lots 
of factors that add up to an answer, For 
one thing, IGE got a head start in sev- 
eral rich overseas markets—particularly in 
Latin America. Then, there's the sug- 
gestion that George Westinghouse was 
a great engineer but a sloppy adminis- 
trator especially of foreign holdings. 
Another factor is that Westinghouse 
lacked the capital cither to maintain or 
to expand subsidiary operations 

WEICO puts up good arguments 
for sticking to licensing. Licensing, it 
says, causes less resentment in nation- 
alistic-minded than U. S-.- 
controlled subsidiaries. The 
is a locally owned company but 
the benefits of Westinghouse’s 
nical and product research. For this 
reason, WEICO foreign 
country is more likely to allow royalties 
from a licensee to be remitted to the 
home office than profits from a U.S 
dominated subsidiary 
¢ Profitable, ‘Too—Sales of Westing 
house’s 8,000 basic products, of course, 
are WEICO’s § bread-and-butter 
ness. But licensing is turning a hand 
some profit, too. The company won't 
give out dollar figures, but between 
1926 and World War I], WEICO’s 
licensing income tripled. ‘Today it’s 
well over 10 times the 1926 figure 

Altogether, the 83 licensees 
some 200.000 
WEICO produced 
300,000 Westinghouse 
The foreign companies range in 
from a tiny fluorescent-bulb plant in 
Spain to Argentina’s Siam di ‘Tella 
LTDA. 

Licensing arrangements are flexibl 
For example, take Brazil's Liss Vil 
Elevador Atlas Co A WEICO 
licensee, it’s now reportedly the third 
largest elevator manufacturer in_ the 
world. So successful is it that West 
inghouse is borrowing some [levador 
Atlas patents. In addition, WEICO 
often finds its own sale ompeting 
directly with a licensee—and considers 
thi 1 real stimulus to hard 
rather than a conflict of reasons 
¢ Still Growing—It’s harder to 


licensee the 


countnes 
licensee 
gets 
tec h 


too, savs a 


busi 


employ 
workers Last vear 
licensees round 
refrigerators 


size 


lares 


mci ¢ 
elling 


find 
new high-quality days 
than it was a decade ago. But WEICO 
to pu h this end lor ex 


Tella and one of 


Brazilian licensees are 


continues 
ample, Siam di 
WEICO’ 
ing up to build a $10-million laundro 
mat plant in Brazil 

WEICO also has its eve on increas 
investment Last 
vear it upped its holdings of Industria 
Electrica from 94% to 26%. (Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd.—767% 
by Westinghouse—comes under 
direction.) If 10-year-old In 
dustria, a fiasco until recently, proves 
profitable, it may set the pattern for 
more WEICO investments abroad. eno 


team 


ing direct ibroad 


owned 
Pitts 
burgh 
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Today, Venezuela’s Biggest Oil Consumer 


bbl. per Day 


Is the United States _— Oil Exports (1955) 


666,000 
Other 
7 Western 431,000 
Hemisphere Evrope 
Hemisphere 
Dota: Walter J. Levy © : 3 
woes ory a - — 7a00e 


*including Netherlands West Indies 





However, comparatively few American 


oil firms are operating in Venezuelan 


oil fields, like— 


Lake Maracaibo 


NOW, Venezuela hopes toincrease its oil sales 


to this country by opening the door for these 


additional U.S. companies. 


@ American Oil Producers Association ® Standard Oil of Ohio 

@ Hancock Oil Co. @ Star Oil Co. 

@ Pure Oil Co. @ Superior Oil Co. 

@ Signal Gil & Gas Co. @ Venezuelan Leaseholds** 


**Bohamas compony backed by U.S. interests 


And U.S. Oilmen Flock In 


There will soon be even more der- holds look very promising—Venezuela’s cnough to finance its grandiose de- 
nicks on Venezuela's fabulously oil-rich — production will zoom upward. velopment plans 
Lake Maracaibo (picture above). ‘The Ihe country is already the world’s ¢ Boost the country’s known re- 
theial word isn’t out vet, but 13 com No. 2 producer after the U.S. In 1955, serves. They are proved to only 12-bil 
panies—all but two of them U.S. out- the U.S. produced 7-million bbl. a lion bbl. now—compared with the U.S.’ 
fits-have gambled $400-million on dav, Venezucla 2.5-million bbl. a day, 30-billion and the Middle East's 230 


leases to look for oil on 350,000 acres and the combined Middle East produc billion At the current rate of pro 
in the lake. As part of the bargain, tion was 3.2-million bbl. a day duction that’s only a 15-year supply. 
they had to take about the same acre With the new leases, Venezuela ¢ Help cancel out moves in the 
ige along the wild, jungled Colombian hopes to accomplish these three U.S. for import restrictions on oil 
border. In a few days, it’s expected — things Until now Venezuelan oil has been 
Caracas will throw another area in the ¢ Boost its revenue. Last year dominated by the Big Three—Jersey 
outhwest of the country open to bids Caracas carned more than $500-million Standard’s Creole Petroleum Corp.; 

If the companies strike it lucky on its deal to split crude oil profits Shell; and Gulf's Mene Grande Oil Co. 
uid most observers believe the lease with the oil companies. But that’s not More U.S. companies operating in 


© business ween 
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PROSPECTS... 


with the Yellow Pages Emblem in your national advertising! 


Quickly, visually, effectively the Yellow Pages 
emblem directs readers to your dealers...when you 
use Trade Mark Service in telephone directories. 


The emblem itself is now being promoted in 
leading consumer magazines to increase its value 
to advertisers still further. 


Join the list of well-known advertisers who are 
flagging down more customers by taking advan- 
tage of this Trade Mark Service program. 
Identify your outlets in the Yellow Pages with 
Trade Mark Service and display this emblem in 
your magazine, TV and billboard advertising. 


If you are not now a Trade Mark Service user, contact your local telephone business office today for full information. 





Look what paper 
is doing now: 


Blemishes in X-ray film might cause 
an error in diagnosis, so nearly every 
film manufacturer folds a special 
Riegel protective paper around each 
film. No less than eleven technical 
properties are combined in this 
paper to guard against scratching, 
static electricity, chemical or photo- 
graphic reaction, etc. 


Betty Crocker’s new Junior Baking 
Kit assures success for playtime 
bakers by sealing the flavor and 





quality of 12 cake mixes and frost- 
ings in pouches of Riegel’s lami- 
nated, poly-coated glassine. Pouches 
are slipped into junior-sized boxes 
just like mommy's. 


Glassine is made transparent by 
squeezing with tremendous pressure 
between rolls of a giant super-calen- 
dar. Amazingly, the giant rolls are 
themselves made of paper. Disks of 
a soft, all-cotton Riegel paper are 
compressed on a shaft, machined 
and polished into steel-hard rolls. 


When you need something new in 
paper, ask about Riegel's “pilot- 
plant” paper machine. It will make 
an experimental run of just a few 
hundred pounds for you. All you 
pay is $25 per hour plus cost of ma- 
terials. Riegel contributes research, 
engineering and labor to help you 
develop new ways to use paper 
Write to Riegel Paper Corporation, 
P. O. Box 250, New York 16 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Venezucla will mean more voices tak- 
ing up the cudgels before Congress 
and with the Interior Dept. for unre- 
stricted imports from Venezuela. 
¢ Suez Windfall—The Venezuclans 
got a windfall for their whole program 
with the Suez crisis. The argument 
that Western Hemisphere oil in the 
hand is worth more than cheap Middle 
Kast oil in the bush of Arab nation 
ilism is stronger today than ever be 
fore 

It explains why Gulf’s Mene Grande 
has been one of the heaviest bidders 
in the Venezuclan picture, why Gulf 
laid down $140-million for 127,000 
acres of the Lake. Until now Gulf 
has been heavily dependent on its one- 
half interest in the Kuwait Oil Co. for 
both crude and profits (BW—Aug. 
18'56,p171) 

¢ Lifeblood—You can get an idea of 
what oil means to Venezucla from 
just a few: statistics I. ast year petroleum 
made up nearly 95% of the country’s 
$1.9-billion in exports. It largely 
financed the country’s $788-million in 
imports. It accounts for two-fifths of 
the Venezuelan gross national product, 
90% of the net foreign investment of 
$2-billion, one-sixth of all wages and 
ilaries 

Oil has been steadily mounting m 
importance to the country since Royal 
Dutch Shell first blew out a well near 
Lake Maracaibo in the 1870s. Output 
steadily through the 1930s, then 
dropped off during a decade of political 
after the ‘Ger ith of the dictator- 

Juan Vicente Gomez, in 


ros 


violence 
pre sident, 
1935 

. Split—Produc hion 
steeph 


started chmbing 
1943. That's when 
the new law was adopted splitting 
profits of the oil companies’ operations 
between company and government on a 
50-50 basis. The law a three- 
tenure of the Accion 
Democratic became the 
government-company — oil 
world 
in actual operation the gov- 

of the profit, 
1 mutually prof 
itable operation all around. Creole P« 
troleum Corp., the giant Venezuelan 
ubsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jer 
ev and one of the 


again from 


survived 
veal left-wing 
government, 
model for 
rat il round the 

While 
crnment nets 
it has 


ibout 53° 
turned out to be 


world’s top three 
rolled up profits of $293 
million last vear—a 29% return on the 
Shell's Venezuelan 
showed a profit of $122-mil 
Earnings of the other operators 
were equally high 
* Winners and Losers—It's such profit 
margms that the Venezuelans are using 
to attract U.S. independent producers 
long the bulwark against greater im 
ports from Venezuela for the U.S. mar- 
ket. Official announcement of awards 
of new leases is being held up. But the 
ind Mara 


producers 
gross” mvestment 


operation 
lion 


unofficial reports in Caracas 





GUAR 


AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 
Big Beam Model 
2ATW with storage 
battery and built-in 
charger thot keeps 
battery fully charg- 

ed at all times. 


It’s so easy to be protected against all the 
terrible consequences of sudden light failure. 
Install a Big Beam automatic emergency 
light now (choose from a variety of models). 
Just plug it into any convenient lighting out- 
let. Then when lights fail . your Big Beam 
will come on instantly and provide hours of 
bright, SAFE illumination. Write for de- 


scriptive bulletin 
1074 W. Hubbard Street 


UC LITE MFG. C Chicago 22, illinois 


IN CANADA: Bernard Marks & Co., lid 
70 Claremont St., Toronto 3, Ontario 


AGAINST 








CHEMICAL MARKET ABSTRACTS’ 


gives you all of the Marketing Information 


of the Chemical Industry at your finger tips 
monthly with little cost-—and great savings in 


time and effort. 
Snell, Inc. 
WA 


29 W. 15th St, N.Y. 11 48800 


Inquiries Invited 


DO YOU HAVE— 


a specialized business service that 
will help the American Executive to 
do his job 


@ BETTER? 
@ EASIER? 
@ FASTER? 


@ MORE 
PROFITABLY? 


Then tell these executives about 
your services effectively and eco- 
nomically through the Special Serv- 
ices Section of Information 
without obligation by just dropping 
a line to 








“clues”. 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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caibo list among the 13 winners in the 
bidding only four companies currently 
operating in Venezucla: Mene Grande, 
Creole, Shell, and Atlantic Refining Co. 
(in combination with Sun Oil Co.). 

Ihe rest are all newcomers, and all 
but one is a U.S. firm: Superior Oil 
Co., an independent, paid the top price 

a whopping $2,626 an acre. Newly 
formed Star Oil Co. laid out a reported 
$50-million for two leases, including the 
only dry-land concessions granted thus 
far except for the isolated border areas 
which the government tied to the lake 
leaseholds. 

Other successful bidders are: Vene- 
zuelan American Independent Oil Pro- 
ducers Association (headed by million- 
aire William Saxe of New York); Vene- 
zuclan Leaseholds, set up this year in 
Nassau in the Bahamas by U.S. inter- 
ests; and a combination of Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Pure Oil Co., Signal Oil 
& Gas Co., and Hancock Oil Co 

In the first round of bidding, the 
disappointed reportedly included Texas 
oilman Clint Murchison, and a group 
of six U.S. independents headed by 
Denver Oil & Gas Co. 
¢ More to Come—At least another 30 
companies will be in the scramble for 
future bidding—including Spanish, 
French, and German groups. Standard 
Oil of Indiana, which sold its old lease 
holds 25 years ago to Jersey Standard, is 
back looking for Venezuelan holdings. 

In all, Venezuela plans to add an- 
other 5-million to 7-million acres of 
concessions to the 15-million acres now 
held in leaseholds. That still takes in 
only about a quarter of the country 
that geologists classify as possible oil- 
bearing territory 
¢ Jumping—lorecasts earlier this year 
set 4-million bbl. a day as the increase 
in Venezuelan production over the next 
decade. But already it has jumped 200, 
000 bbl. a day in the first eight months 
of this year 

hat kind of oil in Venezuela’s future 
will boost its current $800-million na- 
tional income, and permit the country 
to use its oil revenues for development 
in other industries. The new conces 
sions, government planners hope, will 
bring in additional $500-million a year 

It will take that kind of money to 
carry out the government's program 

Caracas already needs the payments 
on the current concession bids to get 
out of a tight position the government 
treasury found itseli in this summer 
Payments to contractors on government 
projects have been slow. And already a 
$200-million state-owned steel industry, 
» $150-million state-owned petrochemi 
cal complex, port projects, shipyards, 
and dams are on the drawing boards. In 
the talking stage is a $44-million to 
$99-million bridge over the Maracaibo 
Strait and a second lavish superhighway 
from Caracas to the sea. END 
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“The Show Goes On’”’ 
with exhibits shipped like 
NORTH AMERICAN 

“Wife-Approved” Moves! 


Will your exhibit display look as attractive and sales-potent 
in Space 41E as it did in the sketch? It will—if it’s handled 
as carefully as a North American ‘‘Wife-Approved” move! 
North American Van Lines has made a specialty of delivering 
displays. We eliminate virtually all crating, with padded 
vans. Our dispatching network assures prompt pickup. 

We deliver door-to-door, on schedule. NAVL handles 
displays for leading exhibitors. 


NAVL “FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 

With agents everywhere—far more than any other van line 
—we can “follow-thru’”’ at any destination. See your local 
North American agent for details, or write for Free Display 
Moving Brochure and name of nearest agent. 


WIFI 
APPROVI NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
~s World Headquarters: Fort Wayne I, indiana 
Nerth American Van Lines Canada, lid. + Terente 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, sofe handling 
of Compony-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Value Products; New Furniture; Office Equipment. 
See your NAVL Agent. COPYRIGHT 1966, WAVE 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING: LAND, SEA, AIR 
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In Business Abroad 


American-Style Merchandising 
Pays Off for Swiss Store Chain 


Globus Dept. stores in Switzerland easily doubled 
sales during month-long “American Fairs” held this 
summer (BW—Dec.24'55,p50). Inside, the stores in 
Zurich, Basle, and St. Gall were turned into the nearest 
thing the Swiss could get to a U.S. store. Outside, they 
used huge outdoor advertising signs to add to the U.S. 
atmosphere (picture) 

Globus says most of the U.S. merchandise introduced 
at the fairs will continue to be carried year-round. 


Where Credit Is Easing— 
It's Japan, Not the U.S. 


U.S. businessmen, sweating under the Federal Re- 
serves credit squeeze, might be envious of Japanese 
businessmen at first glance. In the last year, interest 
rates in Japan have turned down to a postwar low. But 
it's a low by Japanese standards only 


Borrowing by 
debentures cost 8.44%; 


by call loans, 6.12% 

Nor do these rates help the smallest Japanese business- 
man. Because of local banking practices, borrowers must 
maintain minimum bank balances, frequently as much 
as 30% of the sum borrowed. That means the Japanese 
businessman often is forced to turn to private money 
lenders. 

Still, loans have been casicr during the past few 
months. Pressure is coming on the money market due 
to heavy borrowing for industrial modernization. But 
the government's policy is to try to keep rates low. Last 
August the Bank of Japan, the central bank, did hike 
the discount rate on commercial bills from 5.84% to 
7.3%. But in reality the effective discount rate has 
been going down. That's because commercial banks 
have had to pay a penalty rate for leaning too heavily 
and too frequently on the central bank. Recently 
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largely because of an excellent rice crop and expanding 
exports, which have put more money into circulation— 
they haven't had to go to the central bank so often. 


Cotton-for-Autos Barter Regulation 


Reaches End of Road in Mexico 


Mexico’s cotton-for-autos barter ruling isn’t likely to 
last long (BW—Aug.18'56,p175). By this week, the four 
U.S. auto parts importers—GM, Ford, Chrysler, and 
International Harvester—had sold $32-million of the 
$50-million worth of cotton they had to get rid of. In 
exchange, they get permits to import automotive parts. 

Mexican government officials who thought up the 
plan apparently overestimated the Mexican crop and the 
effect that the U.S. surplus disposal program would have 
on world markets (BW—Mar.30°56,p30). Virtually all 
of last season’s crop has been sold—about two million 
bales. This year’s crop is likely to be smaller. 

There are indications the whole plan was adopted 
prematurely as a result of Mexican agitation over what 
they thought was a U.S. cotton dumping program. 


Mexican City Looks to U.S. 


To Cure Its Power Shortage 


Monterrey, Mexico’s booming northern industrial 
center, is power-hungry. The city is seeking an Export- 
Import Bank loan to help finance a new 60,000-kw. 
electric plant. 

Meanwhile, representatives of Mexico’s CFE, (Federal 
Electricity Commission) have been negotiating with 
Central Power & Light Co. of Corpus Christi, ‘Tex. 
CFE. would like Central Power to deliver power to 
Monterrey on a three-year contract 

No firm agreement has been signed but CFE. repre- 
sentatives are reported to be talking with ‘TVA ofhcials 
about buying used transformer equipment to modify 
the voltage for Mexican use. Central Power already sup- 
plies some Mexican towns across the border. 


Amazon Timber May Be Tapped 
To Get Into Newsprint Market 


An Anglo-American pulp and paper mill machinery 
company claims to have a key to the use of vast tracts 
of tropical timber in Brazil's Amazonia. The company, 
Parsons & Whittemore, has been working with the U.S. 
company, Black-Clawson, to perfect machinery that can 
turn the wood into newsprint. 

The company plans to build a $6-million mill in the 
Amazon valley as a joint venture with SPVEA—a Bri- 
zilian government development company in Amazonia— 
and ‘Tsian, a Chinese Nationalist investment outfit. A 
similar project by a French firm failed last year. 
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Need 


specialized 
help 
in any 
of these 
directions ? 





The modern approach to solving pecial business lems for other organizations, Ebasco gets to work 


nn ge? $+ CONS? ré 
problems is to call in pec ialized help That way promptly gets the job done right and economically week "Uc, | 


lon’t divert Dees in 
ou dont divert your own key personnel from while your normal flow of routine operations con- Co } 
. 
* 
o “ 


regular dutic You don’t overburden your regular tinue Ebasco busine pecialists are fies, consutt™ 
ae 


staff. And you save a maximum of payroll dollar call anywhere and anytime you need them, for 
WEW YORK - CHICAGO - DALLAS 
PORTLAND, ORE. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Backed by long experience in solving - assignments large or small in any line of business, 


Some of the Businesses and Industries served by EBASCO 


nd Allied P 






































“me eet VUE CEA BRCLe 


Where beauty must be durable, the coming thing in textiles is 


caprolan’ 


- +. a@ new concept in nylon 


On its way to you is a new kind of nylon 
called Caprolan, developed by over 12 
years of original research by Allied 
Chemical. Caprolan has all the qualities 
normally expected of nylon and some 
new ones of its own. To the textile indus 
try, this new nylon will be marketed in 
two ways — Caprolan deep-dye nylon and 
Caproian tensile-tough nylon 


For home furnishings, for example, Cap 
rolan deep-dye nylon brings rich new 
color oppertunities for stylists and fabric 
lesigners. It dyes readily and econom 
ically, and virtually any class of dyestuff 
may be used. Using Caprolan, it is now 


possible to obtain in a single dye bath 
contrasting shades of color on fabrics of 
100% nylon. Also, Caprolan’s unusual 
and lasting whiteness contributes to truer 
colors. Caprolan deep-dye nylon also 
gives decorative fabrics rich styling, ex- 
cellent hand, beautiful drapability and 
exceptional durability 


For industrial, automotive and mechani- 
cal uses, Caprolan tensile-tough nylon 
offers high impact strength, toughness 
and improved flex resistance. Caprolan 
production is now under way in our new 
20,000,000-pound nylon fiber plant at 
Hopewell, Virginia 


caprolan ; . . the new kind of nylon by Allied Chemical 


‘Ate 


| 
| 


Fiber Sales and Service | (Chemical | National Aniline Division 
| 


261 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, New York 





Tidays 
» AUTOMATION 


Monroe puts it on the desks of: 


fe gh a 


' AMERICAN AIRLINES 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


IXodalk “ip 


RANSGMISSION COMPANY 


The continuing leadership of these truly great Companies is a tribute to sound, farsighted management. 


l'oday in their offices automation for figures is at work. Throughout the country, large and small businesses 


are using Monro-Matie Desk Calculating Machines. 
With the Monro-Matie Duplex Calculator, figure-work time, costs and effort are measurably reduced. It gives 


inswers to several problems simultaneously. It actually adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, and by storing 


individual answers automatically 


eliminates the time-consuming 
See the MAN trom MONROE 


addition or subtraction of 

for CALCULATING 
ADDING 
ACCOUNTING 


: : DATA PROCESSING 
General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughou: the world. MACHINES 


results when the final answer 


is needed. For new figuring speed and accuracy write or telephone your local 


office of Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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There’s far more to the Suez conflict than free navigation of the 
strategic waterway—more even than Western access to Middle Eastern oil. 


What’s at stake is the West’s freedom in the years ahead to do busi- 
ness in the whole area from Cairo to Singapore. 


Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev, just as much as Egyptian Pres. Nasser, 
has his heart set on removing this whole area from the Western orbit. A 
Nasser victory at Suez is meant merely to start the ball rolling, with oil 
nationalization next on the list 


In short, the Suez crisis is the first big test of strength in Moscow's 
economic war against the West 


That, at least, is the way London and Paris size up the whole Suez 
situation. Behind the scenes in Washington there is strong support for the 
same view—despite the calm tone the Administration is taking. 


This explains why London is preparing to use force, if necessary, to 
bring Nasser to terms. The British military buildup in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean is no bluff. It’s costing Britain too much economically to be that— 
in terms of jeopardizing the government's anti-inflation program and the 
strength of sterling (page 28) 

What’s more, Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden has staked his own 
political future and the life of the Conservative government on getting a 
Suez settlement that will assure respect for other British economic interests 


As things are working out, there may be an interesting comparison 
between the Suez crisis and the Indo-China crisis of mid-1954—with Britain 
and the U.S. in reverse roles 

In the case of Indo-China, the U.S. provided the thunder and Eden, 
then British Foreign Minister, played the role of conciliator 

This time, the British, with an assist from the French, are providing the 
thunder and State Secy. John Foster Dulles is taking a conciliatory line 


There are some signs that Nasser may soon be ready to talk turkey 
over Suez. So far, he hasn't dared to brush off the five-nation committee 
that is discussing the London Conference proposals with him in Cairo 


Nasser is feeling more than military pressure these days. The British 
economic squeeze is beginning to hurt—to the point where the government 
has to beg the Egyptian public not to hoard food and pharmaceuticals 


On top of that, some of the other Arab countries seem to be getting 
nervous about Nasser’s ambitions. Jordan's King Hussein moved this week 
to discuss the problem with Syria and Lebanon. To mean much, though 
Jordan will need Saudi-Arabia’s backing. And there's no evidence yet that 
King Ibn Saud is likely to cut his ties with Nasser 


Meanwhile, Nasser is still opposing an international control body at 
Suez—and the West still refuses to settle for a mere watchdog agency. 


As the negotiators hassle over the problem, the whole issue may look 
like a battle over semantics. But watch for two things: 


¢ Whether Nasser starts conceding real protection to the waterway users 


¢ Whether Moscow eases up on its pro-Nasser propaganda and shows 
signs of pressing Nasser to compromise 
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BUSINESS WEEK That old Brazilian combination—nationalism and corruption—is giving 
the Communists another dividend. This week Pres. Kubitschek hastily 
signed an 18-point statement of atomic policy, setting up a Brazilian AEC 
It was an effort by the Kubitschek administration to get out from under 
charges of shady deals with atomic prospecting companies 


SEPT. 8, 1956 


But the new statement contains anti-American clauses. It would end 
arrangements for U.S. technical assistance in atomic matters. It would also 
void an arrangement to swap Brazilian thorium for U.S. wheat. 


The biggest jokers of all are these: (1) a requirement that all future 
international atomic deals be approved by the Brazilian Congress, where 
nationalism often runs amuck; and (2) the fact that three Communist-liners 

-including one former Communist deputy—have been appointed members 
of the new agency’s board 
e 


The Aramburu government in Argentina is headed for another show- 
down with organized labor—still heavily under Peronista influence. One 
fourth of the country’s three-million workers are either on strixe or have 
voted a stoppage at their leaders’ discretion Now 25,000 light and power 
workers have given the government a week to meet their demaads or face 
an electrical shutdown 

Aramburu cracked one general strike Jast November and smashed a 
transport strike in April. But he hasn’t beep able to reach any long-term 
understanding with the unions because of their excessive wage demands. 


LACSA, the Costa Rican Caribbean regional! airline in which Paa Ameri- 
can owns a minority interest, has been offered a long-term French credit to 
meet the cost of buying jets. The offer—made through the French embassy in 
San Jose by “French interests’ —is for a loan of up to $10-million to buy 
French Caravelle transports. LACSA has been thinking about buying Con- 
vairs with British turbo-prop engines 


The World Bank has told New Delhi that it is ready to contribute heav- 
ily to India’s ambitious second five-year plan (BW—Apr.7’56,p119) 


Over-all dollar figures and specific projects to be financed haven’t been 
discussed yet. But loans over the period of the plen almost certainly will top 
the $200-million the World Bank has loaned India since 1948. They may well 
approach the half-billion mark. Rail transportation probably will get first 
priority 

. 

Meanwhile, private Western firms and Communist-bloc governments are 

competing in Indian industrialization. 


e This week it looks as if two U.S. drug-makers—Pfizer and Merck— 
have lost out in their bid to build a pharmaceutical and chemical intermedi- 
ates industry in India. The Indians say they can get a better deal from Mos- 
cow 

e The East Germans have offered to help the Indians build their own film 
manufacturing industry. Last year New Delhi bought $63-million worth of 
raw film—most of it from the West. 


Indian National Carbon Co., a subsidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., has decided on a big expansion program. 


It will build a zinc rolling mill to produce zinc alloy strips for its flash- 
PAGE 164 light batteries. It also plans a new flashlight case plant and a chemicals plant. 
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A 
SEES ALL...TELLS ALL 


Reconnaissance television 
moves GHQ 
directly over any target zone 


Today, the United States Air Force has perfected a far 
seeing ‘third eye”’ strategic airborne television. Now 
the Military Command can watch the TV screen as though 
it were a living, moving map and direct distant 
maneuvers and eperations. Philco is proud to have 
de veloped a special airborne TV system, to meet the high 


technical and performance standards of the U.S. Aur Force 


PHILCO is Currently Engaged in Long Range Industrial and Diverse Military Engineering Fields 


* Guided Missiles * Radar * TRANSAC Digital Computers * Underwater Ordnance * Bombing and Fire 

Control Systems * Servo-Mechanisms * Microwave Communication Systems * Infra-Red Devices * 

Transistor Circuit Application * Multiplex Equipment * Television Relay Systems * Industrial TV * 
Color Broadcast Equipment * Forward Scatter Communications * Fire Control Systems * REDAP 


Philco offers a wealth of career opportunities for qualified engineers 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


GOVERNMENT and INDUSTRIAL DIVISION+ PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNA 





Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


THE DESIGN ENGINEER recognizes the value of 
R/M Poly-V Drives for a wide variety of power ap- 
plications, because it gives greater power in less space 
for more compact machine design —like this portable 


diesel generator. 


THE OJL DRILLER uses R/M 
Poly-V Drives for his slush 
pumps, because they deliver 
more power in less space, need 
less maintenance, eliminate mul- 
tiple belt matching problems and 
belt turnover. 


R/M Poly-V Drives for more 
efficient power transmission 


THE FARMER likes the reliable extra 
power R/M Poly-V Drives give his tractor, 
harvester, baler, and other equipment, 
keeping them on the move even in mud and 


w he the going is toug! 


THE PLANT ENGINEER in al! kinds of 
manufacturing plants chooses R/M Poly-V 
Drives because of their smooth, dependable 
performance and long, economical service 
with less maintenance 


R/M POLY-V’ DRIVES CUT INDUSTRY COSTS, IMPROVE SERVICE 


Ihe development of the exclusive R/M Poly-V Drive is just 
one of the many ways in which Raybestos-Manhattan helps 
industry improve its service to the public and cut costs at the 
same time. The R/M Poly-V Drive has a single unit belt—with 
the strength of a flat belt, yet giving the high V-groove grip 
and positive tracking of V-belts, and eliminating belt matching 
problems, It has twice the contact area with the sheaves, thus 
delivering greater power than any other belt drive. Two groove 
sizes, instead of the five required for V-belts, meet all heavy 
duty requirements. This permits a smaller inventory of belts 
and sheaves, with greater interchangeability 


2 , 


troke Bock Unings MachanienPockings AA 


fomond Wheel 


For regular service, Condor and R/M Super-Power V-belts 
continue to give long, economical performance on conven- 
tional drives in all types of industries. 


.. « R/M drives and belts are but examples of 
Raybestos-Manhattan’s specialized skills 
R/M keeps seven great plants and laboratories working in 
four big fields—asbestos, rubber, engineered plastics, and 


sintered metal. Take advantage of this experience. Talk it over 
with R/M if your problem involves any of these materials. 


. i - 


Other @/M Products: Asbestos Textiles + Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products + fan Belts and Rediator Hose * Rubber Covered Rolls * Laundry Pads and Covers * Bowling Balls 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Ptaybesies... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 


FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ © Bridgeport, Conn e Manheim, Pa e Wo. Charleston, S.C © Crawfordsville, ind e Neenah, Wis e Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 





In Washington 


Military and Civil Air Pilots 


Will Follow the Same Beam 


The long squabble over rival military and civil air 
navigation systems has been settled. Within the next 
four years a combined system, known as VORTAC, will 
start operating as a common system, beaming distant and 
directional information to pilots of both military and 
civil aircraft from integrated equipment. 

The new airway control system incorporates features 
of the military's tactical air navigation system (TACAN), 
civil aviation’s network ot omnidirectional radio range 
stations (VOR), and distance measuring equipment 
(DME). It has been set up by the President's Air 
Coordinating Committee, the government's top inter 
agency aviation policy group. 

Congress, which has long objected to the installation 
of dual military and civil air control systems, has 
demanded the adoption of a common plan to make fly- 
ing safer in the jet age. Under the new compromise 
plan, military pianes will continue to take distance and 
directional instructions from their own ‘TACAN stations. 
Civil aircraft will continue to receive directional informa 
tion from comparable civil stations, but will get their 
distance information from the military installations 

I'he new plan means eventual scrapping of 450 civilian 
DME stations. 


The School Bell Tolls 


For a Record Number of Students 


One out of four Americans—41,553,000—are now in 
school. ‘This is the fourth consecutive year that U.S 
school enrollment has hit a record high. The latest 
figures from the U.S. Office of Education show that 
1,754,300 more students will be enrolled during the 1956- 
57 school year than last year. 

Ihe biggest increase—1.1-million—shows up in the 
lowest grades, kindergarten through the eighth grade. 


College enrollment is up by nearly a quarter-million. 


Navy Reveals New Developments 


In Its Ballistic Missiles Program 


U.S. development of a 1,500-mile or intermediate- 
range ballistic missile (IRBM) may be a lot further along 
than Washington has revealed. The latest clue: The 
Navy is converting two Mariner-class merchant ships into 
naval “launching platforms” for the Jupiter IRBM. 

Jupiter is being developed as a joint Army-Navy project 
at the Army's Redstone ordnance arsenal at Huntsville, 
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Ala. The Army will use Jupiter as a land launched 
missile; the Navy as a strategic naval weapon. It will be 
manufactured by Chrysler Corp 

Jupiter is one of four top-priority military ballistic 
missile projects. The others are the Air Force's (1) Thor, 
also a 1,500-mile missile, under development by Douglas 
Aircraft Co.; (2) Atlas, a 5,000-mile intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM), under development at General 
Dynamics Corp.'s Convair Div.; and (3) Titan, under 
development by Glenn L. Martin Co 

Up to now, Navy planners have talked about convert- 
ing battleships into IRBM launching platforms. ‘Ihe 
reason for turning to high-speed cargo ships hasn't been 
made public. The former SS Garden Mariner is being 
converted at the New York Naval Shipyard, and the 
former SS Empire State Mariner at the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard 

Ihe Mariner-class is the biggest (13,000 tons) and 
fastest (20 knots) U.S. merchant ship. The government 
built 35 or these vessels four years ago—partly to take up 
the slack in civilian shipyards—at a cost of $8.5-million 
each. Five were assigned to the Navy; most of the ™ 
mainder were sold to private shipping compamies for 
$4.5-million each. 

¢ oe « 


Gilt-Edge Loan Insurance 


Spurs Private Shipbuilding 


Ihe Maritime Administration has given its first 100% 
mortgage insurance guarantee for merchant shipbuilding 
under a law passed this vear. Previously, the government 
could guarantee 90% of 874% of money borrowed for 
private shipbuilding—with some exceptions for special 
purpose ships when it would guarantee 100% of a loan 
Shipping companies always have had to put up 124% of 
the building costs 

With the government now standing 100°% behind 
loans, the move is geared to spur shipbuilding by mak- 
ing loan money easicr to come by. On an $5-million 
ship, for example, the government will guarantee an 
additional $700,000 that previously was unsecured, or 
that shipping companies had to dig up themselves, 


Steel Files More Applications 
For Fast Tax Write-Off Aid 


Add list of steel companies applying for new fast tax 
write-off aid on production expansion from the Office 
of Defense Mobilization in anticipation of new goals 
(BW —Aug.15'56,p27) 

U.S. Steel Corp. $94.4-million for expansion of its 
Fairless Works, to include a $48.9-million open-hearth 
furnace, $1 3-million blast furnace, $8.5-million ore sinter 
ing facilities, $19-million for coke ovens, and a steel mill 
addition at $5-million. This $94.4-million is in addition 
to the $208.6-million expansion on which the company 
asked help last week 

Alan Wood Stcel Co.—$7-million for pig iron and 
steel ingots and powdered iron capacity 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES—NO. 20 IN A SERIES 


“Why make out 


invoices?” 


Taking jnctures of customer orders with a 
Recordak Microftlmer eliminates typing some 
300 invoices daily . . . speeds order handling 
.-. saves $5,000 per year for Co-op Electric 
Supply Company, Chicago. 


This short cut may work for you, too, 


(1) Customer orders—on catalog order blanks. post- 
cards or letterheads—are stapled to self-mailing printed 
forms as soon as rece ived. When order Is pac ked, total 
cost of merchandise and shipping charges is entered 
and totaled on the form. 

No more dupli ate of triplhic ate invoice typing. 

Machine posting 1s eliminated. 

Recordak microfilming lets the customer’s own order 


go back to him as part of the bill! 


(2) Picture of customer's order and Co-op form 
(still stapled together) is made instantaneously in a 
Recordak Microfilmer for 's¢. The film copy is the 
office record. The originals go out as the invoice. 


Co-op Electric—and the many companies which have 
adopted this system—call it the fastest, easiest, and 
lowest cost invowing system by far. \n addition, hours of 
filing work are saved . . . space requirements are cut 
as much as 99%. Double-check your routines with a 
Recordak Systems Man soon—no obligation at all! 


“Recordak” is a trademark 


=R E L O R DR K originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business routines 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


FREE ...“SHORT CUTS THAT 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
SAVE MILLIONS” 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. B-9 


Shows how routines like yours 


have been simplified in thousands 
Name 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Position 





of companies. How Recordak 


Microfilmers are designed for 
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all requirements give you 


up to 80 pictures for l¢. 
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FINANCE 
THE POSTWAR BANKRUPTCY PICTURE: 


While Business Failures Have Been Rising... 





Number of Business Failures (1947-54, monthly averages) Number of Business Faiiures (1947-54, monthly averages) 
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- ++ They’re Still Much Less Than in the ‘Roaring '20s”’ 


Number of Failures (monthly overage) Number of Failures per 10,000 Concerns 
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Dota: Dun & Bradstreet, inc., BUSINESS WEEK Estimate. 
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... It's The Tyros Who Go Broke. 


More and more people are coming to when gross national output of goods ent, the keynoter, wailed high and 
worry over the swelling volume of busi ind services is at an unpredecented an loud about the flood of failures. Citing 
ness failures in a time of fat prosperity nual rate of $408-billion and incomes the “Statistical Abstract of the United 
(charts). Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., whose are moving almost uninterrupted) from States” as authority, Clement claimed 
national figures on such failures have peak to new peak.” that failures had climbed from 40,087 
the weight of Holy Writ, reports a The question got extra publicity at in 1953 to 53,136 in 1954 
growing stream of inquirics on why last month's Democratic Convention, 59.404 last vear 
failures are so numerous “at a_ tim when ‘Tennessee’s Gov. Frank G. Clem Actually, Clement's figures run about 


ind to 
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FREE! 


"How to be 


sure your safe 
is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


* 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


what makes some safes dangerous 


how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 


what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


what's needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


what special precautions to take 
with cash 


what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


--FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-+ 
i 


* Mosler Coney | 
hence i 

Dept. BW-78, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 
Please send me FREE booklet described above. 
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five times higher than the definitive 
statistics compiled by Dun & Brad- 
<reet, the only business-failure figures 
contained in the 1955 edition of the 
Statistical Abstract. D&B sets the 
business fatalitics as 8,862 in 1953, 
11,086 in 1954, and down to 10,696 
last year 
* Farlier Troubles—The D&B figures 
belied Clement's statement in another 
direction. D&B found that the rate of 
increase in failures, both in number and 
in percentage, was even steeper in the 
lair Deal vears of 1948-1950 than it has 
been more recently hus, D&B says 
that the number of failures increased by 
5,686 (or 164%) in 1948-1950, as com 
pared with a more modest 3,085 (or 
41%) in 1953-1955 

Indeed, for all their admitted recent 
increase, business failures of late have 
cut a meager figure compared with the 
roaring 1920s, the latest period that is 
roughly comparable to the post-World 
War II boom. As the two lower charts 
show, there were more actual failures 
in the 1920s, and the corporate death 
rate—the number of failures for each 
10,000 businesses—was solidly higher 
in the earlier period. 
¢ The Rosier View—Even lumped to- 
gether, these “favorable” considerations 
cannot obscure the fact that the cur 
rent rate of failures is too important a 
business indicator not to merit the 
worried attention it is getting from the 
public at large. Economists, too, have 
a weather eye cocked, though their pro 
fessional view is generally that the ris 
ing trend is normal enough. Here is 
how they reason 

In the first place, the ever-present 
human urge to “go into business for 
vourself” always beats its strongest in 
boom times. And it’s equally a matter 
that. failures always increase 
steeply when times are good 

The zooming production and avid 
consumer buying that characterize boom 
times are magnet for in 
who set up their 
D&B puts it, “in 
the hope of learning as they go, while 
capitalizing on the general prosperity.” 

Some of these neophytes make good, 
but a great many more fail to stay the 
D&B figures that more than 
half of all reported failures are busi- 
that are vears old or 
vounger, and that 90% of the failures 
can definitely be traced to “inexperi 
ence.” 
¢ Greater Stress—This problem of in- 
experience has been accentuated of late. 
D&B explains it this way: ““Todav’s 
businessman probably operates under a 
much greater strain than his counterpart 
did 20 or 30 vears ago. Advances in 
communications and technology in fac- 
tory, store, and office have speeded up 
the business pace, requiring [if he is to 
prove successful] considerably more fac 


of ree ord 


alwavs a 
experienced peopk 


own businesses, as 


course 


nesses only five 


tual knowledge and knowhow on the 
part of the entrepreneur, as well as a 
larger initial capital investment.” 

Considering this especial stress, it’s 
understandable why the economists feel 
that the rising rate of failures doesn’t 
have too dire a meaning for the econ- 
omy as a whole. The high mortality 
today, even more than in the past, 
represents a sorting out of the men 
from the boys. 

The economists are well aware that 
the past few years have been much 
tougher on new businesses than were 
those halcyon months just after V-J 
Day when corporations and public were 
both starved for goods. They have been 
much tougher, too, than 1950-1953 
when the conditions arising from the 
Korean War brought an artificial shower 
of sales and profits alike on the inefh- 
cient and the efficient operators. 

These latest days have produced some 
of the toughest competition that many 
trades have experienced since the late 
1930s, and it is natural enough that 
many of the huge postwar crop of in- 
experienced entrepreneurs have gone to 
the wall 
¢ The Breakdown—D&B figures that 
small operators in the retail field con- 
tinue to account for about half of all 
business failures. For the first half of 
1956, more than half of the retail fail- 
ures were clear down in the $5,000- 
$25,000 category; there was a marked 
rise of mortality in apparel stores, gen 
eral merchandising establishments, and 
the automotive group. 

The construction business set a rec- 
ord for failures, probably due in part to 
the return of really hard selling in this 
field. But construction has always had 
a higher death rate than other fields 
¢ Geography—All regions of the coun- 
try except New England had a rising 
business mortalitv in first-half 1956. 
Texas was espec iv hard hit, suffering 
73% more failures than in the 1955 
period. But the Middle Atlantic and 
Pacific states continued to rack up the 
largest number of business flops, ac- 
cording to D&B. 

Dollarwise, the agency adds, the av- 
erage amount of failure liabilities in 
the first half of 1956 proved about 
three times the size of prewar 1939's 
monthly But this rise is not 
so great as it appears on first glance. 
Allow for today’s considerably higher 
price levels and vou find that the rise 
in question actually figures out to only 
some 36% 


average. 


Moreover, when vou also allow for 
the vast expansion in business volume 
since then, recent failure liabilities ac- 
tually look less alanning than in 1939. 
In 1939, for example, they added up to 
around $2,000 for each million of gross 
national product, in the 1956 first half, 
however, losses totaled only some $1.- 
300 per each million of GNP. eno 
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GUARANTY’S CUSTODY SERVICE 
SAVES TIME, REDUCES RISKS 


® Executives are freed of 
hazards involved in holid- 
ing, safeguarding, and 
servicing securities. 


® Service saves time of 
officers and other person- 
nel by letting Guaranty act 
as custodian of portfolio. 


® Saves money. Guaranty's 
service charge (tax de- 
ductible) is generally less 
than company's own costs. 
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In Finance 


Interest Rise Comes Back Home— 


Big Banks Want to Pay Out More 


\ few weeks ago, New York's commercial banks were 
busy upping the rates they charge their borrowing cus 
tomers, boosting the prime rate to 4%. Now, they want 
to pay out more interest themselves—to the customers 
who have time deposits with the banks. 

New York’s two biggest banks, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank (nation’s second largest), and the First National 
City Bank (third in the country), have petitioned the 
Federal Reserve Board for permission to increase the 
The current maxi 
Ihe bankers want to go to 3% in 
order to keep time deposits from being withdrawn to 
seck more profitable rates elsewhere. For instance, a 
customer with time deposits in a bank at 24% might be 
expected to prefer to buy bankers acceptances at 34% to 
34%, or even Treasury bills, which last week were yielding 
2.83% . 

Both petitioning banks hold hefty time deposits for 
foreign correspondent banks and other foreign accounts. 
‘The main aim of the move for higher rates is to keep those 
depositors happy. 

Besides the problem of retaining foreign accounts on 
deposit, commercial bankers need some bait to attract 
domestic savings. In this field they are in competition, 
among others, with mutual savings banks, where rates 
have risen fast and are slated to go ever higher (BW 
Sep.1'56,p82). Last week, commercial bankers in St. Louis 
raised rates on savings to 2% from 14%; but other cities 
have already scraped the maximum 24% interest rate 
mark, as has New York 


rate they can pay on time deposits 
=) ‘ 
mum rate is 24% 


Money Pinch Hits Finance Company; 
Southern Bell Will Try Its Luck 


right money continues to overpower the corporate 
bond market. Last week General Acceptance Corp., 
after holding up its issue for nearly 10 days, bowed to 
the stiffest market conditions in 25 years. The sales fi- 
nance company will pay 4.80% to maturity on a $10- 
million debenture issue it is sending to market in place 
of the $20-million offering originally planned. Recently, 
other big finance companies have either chopped back 
the size of their issues or withheld them altogether 

Joining General Acceptance and the hard-bitten few 
who have gone ahead with offerings despite market condi 
tions, will be a big American ‘Telephone & Telegraph Co 
subsidiary, Southern Bell T&T. Southern Bell has asked 
for bids on a $60-million issue by Oct. 2. 

In 1953, when money was nearly as tight as it is today, 
Southern Bell pulled a $30-million issue out of the mar 
ket rather than put a 3{% coupon on it. A year and a 
half later, it sold a $55-million issue at 34% 
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Wall Streeters recall that Southern Bell was right when 
it pulled out of the tight market of '53, wonder if it might 
do an encore should underwriters’ bids set too high a 
coupon now. Pacific T&'T’s $75-million issue of a few 
weeks ago was priced to yield 4.23% to maturity, well 
ibove the yield on the 1953 Southern Bell offering. But in 
1953, Southern Bell was better able to defer its bor 
rowing than most corporations; It went to its nch parent, 
Mother Bell, for a $52-million advance, paid it back out 
of the low-coupon 1954 issue 


Two Rail Lines Seek Joint Control 


In Plan For Florida East Coast Ry. 


Southern Ry. Co. and Seaboard Air Line RR Co. last 
week joined forces in advancing a new plan for acquiring 
control of the soon-to-be-reorganized Florida East Coast 
Ry. Co. ‘The two roads presented their plan to the In 
terstate Commerce Commission, which already has un 
der consideration two other proposals involving the fat 
of the Florida road 

One of these other plans is put forward by the largest 
holder of the Florida East Coast's 5% farst and refunding 
bonds, the St. Joe Paper Co, of Jacksonville. ‘That plan 
would establish the Florida East Coast as an independ 
ently operated carrier following reorganization, A rival 
plan, put forward by the Atlantic Coast Line RR Co., 
would absorb the Florida ast Coast into Atlantic Coast 
Line through an exchange of Florida bonds for Coast 
Line bonds and common stock 

Prior to submitting their own plan, Seaboard and 
Southern had both backed the St. Joe plan, which would 
give Florida East Coast bondholders an exchange of a 
new 5% income bond as well as 40 shares of common 
stock in the reorganized road, for each bond now held 

Seaboard and Southern now have offered to buy from 
the bondholders a majority of stock in the reorganized 
road, and also guarantee the new bonds received by bond 
holders accepting their offer. The two roads say this 
would mean that for cach bond owned in Florida East 
Coast, bondholders would get a new $1,000 income bond 
guaranteed by the two roads, as well as at least $555 in 
cash for stock 


Finance Briefs 


August corporate bond flotations totaled only $949 
million—lowest since last April, when money was not 
nearly so tight as it was last month 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. has offered to swap 
1.2797 shares of its $10 par common stock for each 
share of Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay (Wis.) 
paper machinery maker 


‘Taxes are popular only with tax collectors, and Com 
merce Clearing House has listed the taxes most popular 
with state revenooers: Al] 48 states have some sort of 
taxes on property, licenses, gasoline, motor vehicles, 
liquor, public utilities, and insurance companies. Ciga 
rette taxes prevail in 42 states, sales taxes in 35, corporate 
income taxes in 32 
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Geographically, from the source of crude to the ultimate 


2g 


application of the final refinery product may be half a world... 
or only a few miles. Ten miles or 10,000 miles, you can 


be sure that the finished product has come a long, long way. 


The demand for better motor fuels created by the continuing 
improvement of the modern automotive engine is a constant 
challenge to the refining industry to keep this road from 


reaching impractical or impossible lengths. 


For over 40 years, the research and engineering staffs at 
Universal have been helping refiners meet this challenge 
by consistently developing, and making available to the 
entire industry, improved processes for producing products 


from petroleum, 


UNIVERSAL OIL 
> PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Aigonquin Road, Des Plaines, lilinois, U.S. A. 
Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . « about viewpoints 
on bond market . . . motor 
earnings . . . Alcoa secondary 
. . » watching expansion. 





Over $20-million of new Virginia 
municipal bond issues are held up by 
current tight money conditions, savs 
tate auditor J. Gordon Bennett 


The other side of the coin: Finally, 
says W. Linton Nelson, president of 
Delaware Fund, an investment trust, 
“the really forgotten man of our times 

the one who prefers, or is required, 
to invest in fixed income securities—is 
in for a break.” 


Latest 1956 motor earnings esti- 
mates: Some smart Streeters now fig 
ure Ford Motor’s net won't top $4.50 
1 share, against 1955’s $8.17. They 


look for Chrysler to net $3.50 to $3.75, 
against $11.49 a share in 1955 


Another huge secondary offering of 
Aluminum Co. common (150,000 
shares, now worth $17.7-million) will 
soon show up. Again the seller: Alcoa’s 
chairman, Arthur V. Davis. After the 
sale, he'll still own 1,186,824 shares, 
some 6% of Alcoa’s outstanding com 
mon 


Keep an eye on current expansion 
programs, a canny Streeter warns. In 
many lines, he claims, it soon may well 
take above-average “hard selling’ to 
keep active all facilities now being built 
An example: He understands that gyp- 
sum’s productive capacity by yearend 
will be 30% greater than it was onh 
two vears earlier 


Many bond dealers badly overesti- 
mated their selling capacity last week. 
lhe Federal Land Bank’s $245-mil 
lion offering fell far short of being a 
marketing success, ‘despite its much 
publicized oversubscription by dealers 


Wall Street studies indicate first-half 
1956 underwriting results of the fire and 
casualty insurance group to be the worst 
in years. Culprits: Severe fire losses and 
a further rise in automobile accidents 


Money market advice from Moody's 
Investors Service: “We recommend s¢ 
lective purchases for long-term investors 
having an inflow of new money.” Oth 
ers “may well await indications of a 
basic turn in interest rates ... not 
foreshadowed for the foreseeable fu 
ture.” 
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THE 1956 STOCK MARKET: 
As Summer Ends 


1955 Close= 100 
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Data: Standard & Poor s Corp. Daily Stock Price Averages 


Can Fall Stage a Rally? 


To paraphrase the song, it’s a long, than ever. In 1946, the September 
long while from May to September stock market became a debacle that 
August’s stock market was painfully sent prices into a three-year decline. 
reminiscent of May's, and it made the But m 1953, September was the take 
while seem that much longer. During off point for a three-year advance that 
last month, stock prices, measured by _ so far has fallen just an eyelash short of 
Standard & Poor's index of 50 indus- the percentage gains for the booming 
trials, dropped from their all-time high 1926-1929 penod 
of 530.8 to a mark of 500.5—a dip of © Slowdown—There’s no longer any 
5.7%—on the next-to-last day of the question that the bull market has slowed 
month to a walk so far this vear. The year has 

This performance wasn't so dreadful been more reminiscent of 1952 than 
is May's, when prices dipped 10.3% any other recent year. Indeed, a grow- 
from the then all-time high, but it img number of Wall Street's market 
served notice that summer, and the analysts are prophesying a market of the 
traditional summer rally, was ended 1951-1953 type for the next year or so, 
¢ Brisk Rally—This year’s summer rally ‘That would mean a prolonged period of 
was a good one. From the depths of — generally sidewise movement, with any 
late May, prices pushed up 4.3% in major moves downward 
June, another 6.1% in July, and eventu Ihe seesawing slowdown of this vear’s 
ally edged to their early August peak market is apparent from other indica 
But the dog days of August sapped the tors besides prices. Trading volume so 
market's strength to such a degree far this year is running 14% behind 
werage daily trading volume on the last year, and the lack of strength in 
New York Stock Exchange was the low volume is all on the buying side. Vol 
est since August, 1955—that today ume on the downside—when prices 
many Wall Streeters are wondering if have been declining—has generally been 
there will be enough vitality for a fall shghtly higher during the first cight 
rebound months of this year 

Labor Day has often marked a turn You can see the slowdown, too, in 
ing point for the stock market, and this — the pinpoint selectivity in individual | 
vear the annual question of which way ues for the first cight months. Harold 
September prices will turn is hotter Clayton, of Wall Street’ Hemphill 
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Paperwork 7 


If your business forms require more 
than one copy, the odds are pretty 
certain that ordinary forms and 
procedures are too voluminous, too 
time consuming and too costly. 
But don't abandon ship! 

CALL COLITHO’S FOLIO OF 
APPLICATION IDEAS TO THE HELM 
This folio is jam-packed with ex- 
amples of how Colitho Offset 
Duplicating Plates have stream- 


Noves & ( 0) 


tock groups 


points out that within 
individual performances 
have been widely divergent 
¢ Group Patterns—Take the aircrafts, 
for instance, which as a group have been 
bull market leaders this vear. Boeing, 
United, and Curtiss-Wright show gains 
of $11.63 to $16.37 a share during the 
first cight months. But Glenn Martin 
common hasn't moved at all, and Doug 
las, Lockheed, and Republic have all 
racked up price losses 

The same pattern shows up in other 
Dow Chemical has gained mor 
than $16 a share this vear, du Pont has 
lost $26 a share. American Can is off 
nearly $4 from vearend prices, Conti 
S. Steel 
Bethl 


group 


nental Can up nearly $7. U 
has gained almost $7 a share 
he Mm has dropped i irly $4 
* Steel & Autos— The 


formance of individual stock issues rm 


clective per 


flects the diverse nature of the invest 
ment milieu as the third quarter draws 
to close 

Right now, steel is the heartbeat of 
the cconomy, a produ tion pi ks up to 
levels verv near those just before the 
July shutdown. Industry observers look 
for near-capacity production through 
the rest of this year, but the first quar 
ter of 1957 
how strong the 


tecl. Many mill 
orders to close out this vear, and the 


will provide the answer to 
normal’ demand is for 


ilready have enough 


juto model changeover with attendant 
hefty production should keep the mills 
humming 

he role of autos is perhaps the most 
pivotal of all page 19 
have the income to buy the new models, 


Consumers 


but the question is: Will they spend it? 
If past experience is any indicator, the 
fourth quarter for autos should be every 
bit as good as Detroit hopes. If sales 
should fall short of expectations, it 
could be a most depressing influence for 
market and cconomy alike 
¢ Other Factors—As steel production 
picks up, and auto sales rooms arc 
shined up for the "57s, two other factors 
are throwing a bearish chill on the 
stock market 

One is the muddled Suez Canal situ- 
As the Cairo hearings 
wear on, and new detachments of 
'rench and British troops unload in the 
Suez area, the uncertainty of a settle- 
ment favorable for the international oils 
hangs heavy on that group. Worse yet, 
these are the very shares that long pro 
vided the leadership for bull market 
advances 

he other monkey-wrench is tight 
monev. Not only are investors looking 
for high vields being attracted away 
from equities by juicy returns on bonds 
ind preferreds (BW—Sep.1'56,p79), but 
some companies are already holding up 
on expansion projects because of what 
thev feel are prohibitive money rates 
BW Sep. | >¢ poy 

Ihere is another factor that the mar 
ket will have to weigh before the out 
céme of the November 
known and digested. That is third 
quarter earnings. By today’s estimates, 
Wall Street expects they will not be 
Coupled with many 


figures, 


ation (page 25 


election 1s 


particularh good 
disappointing second-quarter 
that could put the damper on stock 
prices 


Falling Stock Prices Hit Convertible Bonds 


business form and system 55 1956 Range f 
High I 


lined virtually every type of 


19560 (rain 
WVaximum Recent 
Colitho Plates produce sparkling, 105 $0 + 4.9 10 
original-like copies faster and more ri I 7 138.25 1 46 tO 
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ethciently. They completely elimi- 
nate re-typing and the possibility 


of transcription errors. 
19080) 
1969 


COLITHO'S FOLIO OF eto oe 
APPLICATION IDEAS Stainless Steel 414s, 1971 


contains solutions to 
many paperwork 
problems. Send coupon 
with your letterhead for 


your free copy { ney aod 
J ~. ‘ gs, 197 
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THE “ONE- WRITE” WAY TO RUN 
A BUSINESS 


Colitho Division, 
COLWMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., inc 
66% Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y 
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lard Oil (Ind.) 344s, 1982 
Vanadium Corp. 344s, 1969 
Wheeling Steel 3%, 1975 
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World Tin Pact Is Set for a Trial 


@ Pool will try to set top and bottom prices on sales 
of the world’s tin, starting next month. 


@ But constant worry ahead for members of tin 
agreement is: Will the pact keep working? 


@ Experience with other commodity pools, past and 
present, has charted some of the shoals. 


Next month, the London offices of 
W. K. Davey, former head of the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange, will have an ex- 
pectant air. Six checks from points 
around the globe are due to arrive in 
Mr. Davey’s offices in October, checks 
from the six major tin producers in the 
world. Their deposits with Mr. Davey 
will signal the start of the International 
lin Agreement’s operations. 

Varied hopes hang on the deposit of 
these checks: those of the governments 
of many underdeveloped countries who 
want a steady income of foreign funds, 
of tin miners in the jungles of Malaya 
and the bare hillsides of Bolivia who 
want to keep their mines going; of 
State Dept. policymakers in Washing 
ton who would like to see steady pros 
perity in the underdeveloped countries 

When the checks arrive in Lon 
don, the International Tin Agreement, 
signed two years ago, will finally gain 
substance Its 19-member ‘Tin 
Council—made up of six producing na 
tions (who market 90% of the world’s 
tin) and 13 consuming nations (the 
U.S. is not a member)—will have some 
real assets for the first time. It will col 
lect between $5-million and $10-mil 
lion from the six producing nations by 
the end of October; by mid-March 
thev'll have put a further $14-mil 
lion to $19-million into the 
cil’s treasury 
¢ How It Works—With this money, 
the council aims to keep tin prices 
traditionally subject to wild variations, 
from falling near 80¢ a Ib. The man 


some 


coun. 


whe'll manage this buffer money is 
buffer stock manager W. K. Davey 


He'll use the $25-million to buy tin 
when prices sag—thus forcing them up 
again. And when tin climbs near $1.10 
a lb., Davey will sell from his hoard 
of metal to push prices down again 
That, anyway, is what the charter of 
the Tin Council savs he'll do. It also 
savs that the council may, any time 
its stock of surplus.tin reaches 10,000 
tons, impose export restrictions on pro 
ducing nations to help maintain prices 
¢ Quick Test—This new agreement, 
and the Tin Council’s plans for stop- 
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ping gyrations in the price of tin, are 
set for a quick test 

One of the biggest single buyers of. 
tin-the U.S. stockpile—has withdrawn, 
almost completely from the market. 
It took almost 20,000 tons during 1955, 
almost 12% of the 170,000 tons of tin 
marketed throughout the world that 
year. Now surplus tin is beginning to 
pile up. Estimates are that there'll be 
a 12,000-ton surplus on the world 
market by the end of this vear; that the 
surplus may be a little more than 20, 
000 tons by mid-1957, largely because 
of the cessation of U.S. stockpiling 

With their $24-million fund, the 
Tin Council's 19 members believe they 
can buy and hoard the greater part of 
this surplus and keep tin prices from 
falling sharply 
¢ Watchers—Commodity traders in 
the U.S. will be keeping a sharp eye 
on the deals the ‘Tin Council may make 
And so will the 
experts in the 


foreign trade policy 
State Dept. For the 
success or failure of the international 
tin pact will bear heavily on 
e The U.S 
policies 
¢ Operations of U.S 
commodity markets 
¢ Friendship for the U.S. among 
underdeveloped countries, whose inter 
nal economic stability is often depend 
cnt on exports of only one commodity 


government's trade 


traders in 


1. One Aim—Stability 


Krom the underdeveloped countries 
much of the 


stabilization 


has come postwar pres 


ure for schemes to cut 
out excessive ups and downs in com 
modity prices. International commod 
ity pacts did operate between the wars 
but with mixed success. One of these 
was a forerunner of the present tin 
pact, a producers’ buffer pool arrangs 
ment that was fairly successful. Post 
war, underdeveloped countries, many of 
them just stepping out of colonial 
status and beginning to build thei 
own industries, wanted stable earnings 
of foreign funds to stay solvent. And 


in the West, rapid expansion of indu: 


try prompted demands for a sure and 
growing supply of primary products 

With these two forces pushing them, 
some 50 nations have since the wat 
joined in two new commodity agree 
ments, covering wheat and sugar. And 
after the tin agreement begins func 
tioning, more commodity pacts may be 
organized to cover world marketing of 
olive oil, jute, and rubber. 

About the only thing that pacts such 
as these have in common is that each 
participating country agrees to buy of 
sell its wheat or its sugar within a 
fixed price range. But each agreement 
uses different methods to keep com 
modity prices within its range. 
¢ Wheat—The International Wheat 
Agreement’s 40 members (six export 
ers, 34 importers) do this through 
“multilateral contracts” —agreements be 
tween producers and consumers to buy 
and sell fixed quantities of wheat among 
themselves at from $1.50 a bu. to $2 
a bu 

Since the six exporters who are 
members of the pact produce only 32% 
of the world’s wheat, the agreement 
isn't completely effective: When prices 
go low enough, importers sometimes 
turn to exporters who aren’t members 
of the pact and buy wheat from them 
at less than $1.50 a bu 
tricy that are members of the pact, the 
exporters or importers can make no 
wheat deals without their government's 
consent. In a few nations, the govern 
ment itself is the 
buying agent for wheat 

One stiff blow hit the wheat pact 
just as it was about to go into opera 
tion in 1953. Britain, the world’s 
largest wheat importer, joined the pact 
when it was signed in 1949, but quit 
before the agreement had any effect, 
It decided it could frequently bank on 
buying wheat at less than the pact’s 
minimum price 
¢ Sugar— I hx International Sugar 
Agreement’s 23 members (15 exporters, 
§ importers) try to keep sugar prices at 
between 3.25¢ a lb. and 4.354 a Ib. by 


In most coun 


selling agent or the 


a system of export quotas imposed on 
the producers Fach of the 
countries agrees to hold back 10% of 
the sugar it would otherwise try to sell 
overseas, If prices move close to thi 
pact’s maximum, they can sell sugar 
from these held-back stocks to case 
prices down again. And, if prices dip 
near the minimum while those stocks 
are still unsold, the Sugar Council can 
cut all the producers’ export quotas by 
as much as 20% 

This pact covers 81% of the world’s 
ugat exports; consequently, it's 


exporting 


More 
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The ELECTRONIC BUILDERS 
of new wealth for the world 


The past quarter-century has seen a wonderful growth of 
wealth through scientific progress, due to the achievements 
of many electronic scientists in creating new tools 

and techniques. 

Since Dr. Allen B. Du Mont produced the first 
commercially practical cathode-ray tubes and oscillographs, 
the production of electronic equipment has itself become 
a vast industry, New electronic research and precision- 
production methods have made possible the use of important 
new metals and plastics...new fuels ...even the safe 
development of atomic power. They have implemented 
high-speed automatic quality controls for hundreds of 
mass-made products. 

Du Mont’s long, practical experience in electronic 
engineering for science, television and national defense is 
unsurpassed. Its skills are now available to serve industry 
and commerce as a means to continuing growth. 

ENGINEERS —The Allen 6. Ow Mont 


Laboratories offer an atmosphere of 
achievement for successful careers Our 


employment manager at Clifton of Los 
® Angeles welcomes inquiries 
VISION Is the ou Miy DIMENSION 
AION 


RESEARCH y 
COMMUNICATION Prooucts [* Py DEFENSE EQUIPMENT 


od ‘s 
CaTHODE-tay Tuses \ Uy” TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
wstauments =| RADIOS AND HI-FI 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
West Coast Office: 11800 West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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effective than the wheat agreement. But 
now some exporting members are get 
ting restive about the quotas allotted 
to them, and some non-member prod- 
ucers are threatening the future of the 
pact by rapidly raising their production 
and tempting consumer nations with 
lower prices. 


ll. Place for the U.S.? 


lo many U.S. businessmen, all this 
interference with the free flow of world 
trade is highly distasteful; it seems to 
smack of cartels, of protection for in- 
efficient producers, of governmental 
intervention. 

The State Dept.’s foreign economic 
policymakers generally go along with 
this. On their advice, the U.S. has 
refused to join a coffee pact, has re- 
sisted attempts at being dragged into 
a rubber treaty, and has given onh 
tacit support to the tin agreement. (In 
each pact, the U.S. would have been 
among the consumer nations. It is 
an exporting member in wheat, both 
producer and importer in sugar.) 

It’s generally to a producer's advan- 
tage to be a member of these com- 
modity treaties: He has greatest say in 
setting the rock-bottom price 

Now some groups in the U.S. are 
urging that the State Dept. change its 
policy on commodity agreements, that 
the U.S. promote and join more of 
them. Most in these groups are econ- 
omists, some of them working for 
farm agencies in Washington, others 
teaching at colleges. Large-scale wheat, 
cotton, and rice producers are adding 
weight to the pressure for U.S. mem 
bership in commodity pacts. 

Thev're backed by economists who 
make policy for some of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations—the 
Food & Agriculture Organization and 
the Economic & Social Council, for 
example. One U. N. study shows that 
most underdeveloped nations would 
gct no benefit from the economic aid 
fed to them each year if the prices they 
got for raw materials were to dip 5% 
in that same year 

These figures, they say, prove their 
point that in the long run it would be 
cheaper—and more effective—for the 
U.S. to promote international com- 
modity agreements than to keep pour- 
ing economic aid to the underde- 
veloped lands. 


Ill. A Spotty Record 


But there’s a catch in any argument 
for or against international commodity 
pacts—and that is that neither of the 
two formed since World War II has 
had a fair trial 

Ever since the wheat agreement was 
signed in 1949 and began operating in 
1953, its main support has been the 
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does the ‘IMPOSSIBLE’’ 


for the biggest names in industry! 


60 Tons-Per-Hour of Red Hot Ore 
Handled by a Cool 2 HP! 


VA N a large eastern steel com- 


pany ordered this heavy duty Carrier 
Feeder, trouble-free performance was 
their chief requirement, since it was to 
be installed in a key position in their 
sintering plant. It had to handle up to 
60 tons per hour of 1800° F, materials, 
with virtually no maintenance—a task 
which it has taken in stride! 

There's a reason why Carrier Natural- 
Frequency Feeders need less mainte- 
nance. Unlike magnetic or any other 
kind of “brute-force 
ment, Carrier Feeders utilize the enor- 


vibrating equip- 


mous forces of Natural-Frequency 
spring action. In the 2 HP feeder shown 
above, the coil springs are excited by a 
15-lb. weight—and actually generate an 
alternating force of 3!/, tons! 


This large force is distributed ey enly 


along the whole length of the feeder. 
Internal stresses are very low and are 
not concentrated at any one point. Bear 
ing loads are low since the drive shaft 
supports only the small exciting weight 

neither the feeder nor conveyed load 
weights are supported by the bearings 
at any time. 

Average conveyed material temper- 
ature is 1800° F, 


ature do not warp or distort the Carrier 


Changes in temper- 


Feeder. A special high temperature de- 
sign makes it possible for the overlap- 
ping feeder trough sections to expand 


and contract as required—without any 


build-up of internal thermal stresses, 
Except for the drive motor, Carrier 
Feeders are completely mechanical, 
making maintenance a simple matter. 
Trough sections are easy to remove and 
can be replaced at any time with a 
spare from your own shop. 

Design features such as these result 
in a feeder capable of continuous, 
trouble-free, economical operation in 
the most rugged of installations. 

Carrier Natural- Frequency Feeders 
can reduce your maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, Let us send you complete 
information, 


CARRIER 


CONVEYORS 


Carrier Conveyor Corporation 
200 North Jackson Street, Lovisville 2, Kentucky 





HOW 
EXPENSIVE 
ARE “CHEAP”’ 
FASTENERS? 


Screws and bolts offered you 
at “cheap” prices may prove 
the most expensive fasteners 
you can buy—high in rejects, 
spoilage, wasted time, and lost 
customers. You stake your 
Cc any’s reputation on the 
Quality delivered in your fin- 
ished product. 


To build prestige and insure 
repeat orders, you can’t have 
@ more economical and de- 
pendable source than Southern 
—specialists in Quality and 
Service. 
Bulk Serews lubricated Free upon request 
Write for stock liste and free samples 


Box 1160.8W, Seuthern Serew Company, Statesville 
North Carotina 


scatw CcCOmPany 


Weed Screws © Stove Bolts © Machine Screws 
Dowel Screws © Tapping Screws © Carriage & 
Hanger Bolts © Drive Screws 
Warehouses 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES 


THE PERFECT PLAN 
FOR THE TRAVELING MAN 
NEW YORK’S 
BELMONT PLAZA 


1-RATE 
PLAN 


om, with $QBS 
pe ee ae 


1285 


AIR CONDITIONING 
& TV AVAILABLE 


BSeimon Faro 
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combination of U.S. foreign policy and 
domestic agricultural policy. In 1945, 
the year preliminary arrangements were 
being made for the wheat pact, the 
U.S. government possessed practically 
no surplus stock - wheat. Today, the 
farm price support program has piled 
up around a billies bu. stock of sur 
plus wheat. In a tune of no world ten 
sion, the U.S. probably would have 
tried to sell much of this surplus 
wheat But through the Cold 
War and the new economic competi 
tion between East and West, U.S 
foreign policy has dictated that every 
thing possible be done to avoid an 


ibroad 


tagonizing smaller nations whose pros 
perity ck pends on wheat exports 

"he International Sugar Agreement, 
which was signed in October, 1953, and 
began operating three later, 
scems on the surface to have been suc 
Prices have held fairly 


months 


cessful so far 
steady 

¢ Trouble Ahead—But there's a fast 
threat to its Brazil 
dropped out of the pact just after it 
It didn’t want to be 
bound by the export restriction 


growing future 
began operating 
which 
for Brazil, inevitably meant cutting pro 
duction and increasing unemployment 
Asian countries like the Philippines 
ind Formosa, which did joim, are now 
pressing the Sugar Council to let them 
tep up production and take the risk 
rather than face the 
prospect of spreading unemployment 
¢ Strikes Against Tin—The Interna 
tional ‘Tin Agreement hasn't even had a 
tested vet. But already 

mong U.S 
ity traders of whether the 


of lower prices 


chance to be 

there are doubt commod 
iwreement’s 
using a fund of cash as 
1 stock of metal—of holding tin 


prices steady will actually work 


dual method 


we 1] 'S 


The ‘Tin Council's operations haven't 
rot off to an altogether rosy start. Here's 
what h ippened l'o get together a treas 
ury of money and metal, the council 
gave each of its producing members 
Malava, Indonesia, Bolivia, Nigeria 
Thailand, and the Belgian Congo—th« 
ilternative of chipping m about 15,000 
tons of tin or the equivalent in cash 
based on the floor price S0¢ a lb.—of 
he council hoped it 
would get metal as well as money to 
tart its That would have 
been more to the tin consumers’ inter 
ests, for strikes in Malava and tension 
Sucz crisis may Cause spot 


the agreement 
operations 
wer the 


hortages of tin 
have been high lately 


But, because tin prices 
ill the producers 
checks in 


them less 


have decided to send in 
stead of metal It cost 
that way 

If tin prices drop by about the mid 
dle of next year, as they're expected to 
the council will start buving tin to take 
vwome of the surplus out of the market 
¢ Time for Pressure—F.ventually, 


though, when prices rise again and tin 


ipproaches $1.10 a lb.—the upper price 
limit of the agreement—the council is 
supposed to sell its tin hoard. And here, 
say U.S. commodity traders, lies the 
biggest catch of all. The producers 
will put extreme pressure on the ‘Tin 
Council to stop it selling from its stock 
when prices are high 


IV. Pacts & Diplomacy 


I'he pressures of foreign policy could 
still force the U.S. into an international! 
coffee pact, even though it rejected a 
bid to help form such an agreement 
last year 

As the world’s No. | coffee consumer, 
the U.S. is interested in keeping coffec 
prices down. But as the No. | nation 
of the Americas, it’s also interested in 
keeping the Western Hemisphere pros- 
perous 

When Latin American 
wanting to form a coffee pact asked 
the U.S. to join im last year, the State 
Dept.’s South American experts were 
just reading a report from coffee traders 
that said coffee 
surplus by 1955 
fee prices might break more than 50% 
¢ Alternatives—So the State Dept. had 
to decide: What's better for the U.S 
to have lower coffee prices, or to risk 
the economic upset and political unrest 
America if 


countries 


might be so much in 
or 1959 that green cof 


that would come in Latin 
coffee prices fell 50%? 
They rejected the bid, but the politi 
cal concomitant of a sharp coffee price 
tall remain And among some of the 
State Dept.’s South American experts 
the betting is strong that if coffee prices 
do break, the | 
world coffee pact. Much of the same 
diplomacy-trade dilemma has kept the 
State Dept 
whether it 


S. may w set up a 


policymakers wondering 
hould advise that the U.S 
promote and join pacts covering ric 
and cotton 
¢ Focus on Asia—Some U.S. agricul- 
tural experts back the idea of a rice 
pact. It would be to the advantage of 
U.S. rice growers if the U.S 
member of such a pact 
ers have the 
of any in the world; a high minimum 
price for rice would help them compete 


were a 
The rice grow- 
highest production costs 


more favorably with low-cost producers 
like those in Thailand and Burma, who 
ire the world’s largest rice exporters 

But the State Dept. sees trouble 
thead if U.S. rice farmers start com- 
peting with those in non-Communist 
Asian countries 

I'he same trap keeps the State Dept. 
from approving the idea of an interna- 
Again, U.S 
bership in such a pact would be to the 
idvantage of U.S. cotton growers—and 
for the same reasons. But relations arc 
ilready delicate between the U.S. and 
two of the world’s major cotton produc- 
ing nations—India and Egypt. two 


tional cotton pact mem- 
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Bond plastic laminates quickly 


with this high-strength adhesive 


With Armstrong D-253 Adhesive n bone 53 is exceptionally fast acting, too, Spray it 
pla tic laminate on an oa nb tp ri ore ind skin dry it in seconds under heat 
bond them for keep lamp issemble the sandwich and pa it through 

This easy-to-use themoplastic adhesive c vi pinch roll. It all takes less than three 


time-ce 


i 

great heat resistance vith unusuall higl No jig clamp or pre es 

and shear strength either. And the finished laminate can be drilled 
That extra dead-load strengt] 


rth | irticularl or hipped immediatel 
ible because it resist the laminate tenden ) For the whol tor 
fight back.” And whether used on flat on ' trong adhe 
urface 1)-253 resists constant dead load 


year, holding plastic laminates with 


pect only from harder to-11se the ric 


' 4 
minutes NO 
misting curing 


on D-253-—and other Arm- 
ive rite today to Armstrong Cork 
ear after Compan Industrial Division, 8009 Indian Road 
i grip youd ex Lancast Pennsy! In Canada, 6911 Deecarie 


Viililat 
setting cements, Boulevard, Montreal 


‘Armstrong 


ADHESIVES °* 


COATINGS * SEALERS 





Who built the 
Continental Mark II? 


Says Mr. Ford... 

“The Continental Mark II, like every 
product of American Industry, resulted 
from the combined efforts and ideas of 
skilled technicians working side by side 
with company management. These are 
the men — technicians and executives 
alike—who comprise the audience of to- 
day's business press. Through these pubs 
lications they keep abreast of every new 
development in their specialized fields, 
Without this continuing flow of informa- 
tion—the day-to-day interchange of ideas 
—American industry would soon cease 


to advance.” 


WILLIAM CLAY FORD 
Vice President and Group Director 
Ford Motor Company 


yeneral Manager, Continental 


2,103 Ford Executives and ‘Technicians Pay to 


These men, searching for new ideas with which to de- 


velop greater skills, are typical of the readers you reach 
with your advertising in McGraw-Hill publications, 
Leaders in their fields, these publications are bought by 
the men who initiate, specify or approve the purchases 
of items and materials incorporated in the products 
manufactured and sold by Ford. 

More than 1,000,000 men in business and industry 
pay over $4,000,000 each year to read McGraw-Hill 
magazines. Here is a vast market with billions of dollars 


of industrial purchasing power. A market your salesmen 
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Read One or More McGraw-Hill Magazines 


are reaching or trying to reach with their direct men’s time more productive by building up and 
selling efforts. 


maintaining acceptance for your products Or Serv- 


Through your advertising in McGraw-Hill pub- ices before and between their sales calls. Here you 


lications serving more than 16 specialized fields can see advertising at work—influencing and sell- 


and industry functions, you can make your sales- ing your Customers and prospects. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
i) 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 4p 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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Leland generators guard the air waves 


Keeping communication channels open cle spite fail A soundly engineered Leland unit is a safe bet to 


ure ob normal power'ts but one ol the many jobs make you) product better. Investigate Leland gen 


dependable Leland generators have been doing tor erators ind complete line of motors from % 


i through 5 hp, soon to 20 hp, in all popular types and 
bake remotely located microwave relay stations enclosures. Write today, 

that are olten at the mercy of the clements. They 
ist inta pcam thy signal through to 
ivhten your home with PN provid State Police 


COMMUNIC AtIOn control many vital Operatrons Developing 5 KW, a 
dependable Leland 
motor-alternator 
it} ystom is @ Major compo 
nent of this special 


from commercial pupe lines to national delense warn 


Quveed Leland ewenerators in special clectric/gas 
Micro-Power”’ unit 
driven power units, re rulate the normal power sup designed for all 
ply day in and year out lake over completely and communications 
. services 

fomatica the instant normal power fails pro 


viel uninterrupted vervice, With Leland generators 


in the system there's never a moment's delay. 


" THE LELAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
L 3 L A N D Dayton 1, Ohio 


aeneel & 
—______— Division of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’re planning to make repairs or improvements on your home 

SEPT. 8. 1956 this fall, it might pay you to look into an FHA-insured loan. The law has 

= been amended to make this type of borrowing more attractive to home- 
owners. 





You can now borrow a maximum of $3,500. For any loan exceeding 
$600, the repayment period can be as long as five years and 32 days; loans 
of less than $600 must be paid off in three years and 32 days. But the 
old ceilings were more cramping: You could borrow no more than $2,500 

A BUSINESS WEEK for no longer than three years. 


If you're eligible—and you probably are—you'll find this kind of loan 
easy to obtain and less costly than some other sources of funds. 


SERVICE 


There are two basic requirements that your repair or improvement 
project must meet: It must protect your property or increase its useful- 
ness and livability, and it must become an integral part of the property. 
For example, you can get a loan for a new heating system, additional 
rooms, roofing, painting inside or out, landscaping, fencing, or installation 
of a built-in lawn sprinkler system. Improvements or additions that are 
temporary or removable won't qualify—such as furniture, appliances, 
burglar alarms, title searches or appraisals, or such luxury items as bar- 
becue pits, swimming pools, or tennis courts 


If you own a large house and plan to convert it into a multiple dwelling 
unit, you can borrow more than the $3,500 ceiling. How much more depends 
on the number of units built. For example, you can get a $5,000 loan for 
two family units, a maximum of $15,000 for six or more units 


You don’t have to go to a bank to apply for a loan. Most established 
contractors are authorized by local banks to initiate these borrowings; 
check with yours to see if he can do it. Once your contractor has estimated 
the cost of the work, you can file your loan application through him. He 
takes it to the bank, which then checks your eligibility 


For these FHA loans, the requirements are quite simple. Of course, 
you must be a good credit risk. You must own the property or have a 
financial interest in it. For loans over $600, you must have lived in the 
house for at least 90 days 


One warning: If your improvements are going to cost more than the 
$3,500 limit for FHA loans, don’t raise the additional money through a 
mortgage with another loan source. If you do, you won't be able to get 
the FHA-insured loan 


The contractor can start the job as soon as the bank approves the 
application. When the work is completed—and you are entirely satisfied 
it is customary to sign a completion certificate. At this point, your loan 
becomes effective—that’s when you sign a note. You may authorize the 
bank to pay the contractor, or the bank may give you the amount to pay 
the contractor directly, without the formality of a completion or authoriza- 
tion certificate 

What about repayment of the money you borrow? You can start 
paying off the loan in monthly installments starting anywhere from six 
days to two months after you sign the note. You can repay the full amount 
in any length of time you choose, up to the FHA-fixed maximum maturity 


PAGE 185 Loans are discounted on the basis of $5 for each one-year $100 loan 
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In other words, you would pay back $105 for a one-year $100 loan; if you 
should borrow $1,000 for three years, you would pay an extra $50 for the 
first year, lesser amounts as the unpaid balance declined in subsequent 
years (total cost for such a loan would come to $130.28 on this sliding scale). 


If you should be able to prepay the balance of a loan, check with 
your bank about getting a refund on the discount you have already been 
charged 


The man in the oxford gray flannel suit is here to stay; the color and 
material have become classic in men’s clothes. However, you won't be 
seeing so much charcoal gray this fall; its popularity is on the wane. 


The next few weeks will be the best time to get new clothes. That’s 
when the stores have the most complete selection. Here are some other 
men’s fashion tips from Brooks Brothers, top New York clothing store: 


* Suits of unfinished worsted and muted glen plaid will be especially 
popular among executives 


* Gray, brown, and blue remain the basic fall colors, but there will be 
a trend toward dark blue, both plain and in patterns. 


* Hats will run to lighter weight, narrower brims. Ties, too, are trimmer- 
looking—narrow, some with square ends 


Current revivals include knickers, the derby, and the double-breasted, 
brass-buttoned blue flannel blazer. Many fall golfers will switch from walk- 


ing shorts to knickers, the fashion experts predict, and the blazer will 
substitute more often for the sports jacket as a companion to gray flannel 
slacks. You'll see the derby worn during the day with a chesterfield, but 
never in the evening with dress clothes 


Sport shirts are currently popular in “authentic” tartans, checks, and 
madras patterns, and in the two-color striped cottons. 


There’ll be more sweaters worn this year, especially Shetlands and 


cashmeres 
7. 


Travelers will be able to get through Customs a lot faster from now on. 
A new baggage declaration form initiated last week greatly simplifies the 
procedure of declaring the purchases that have been made abroad. The 
traveler merely checks a few “yes” and “no” questions on the new form. 
He no longer has to list all items that have been bought abroad—just 
those that exceed his allowed exemptions (BW—Apr.7’56,p157). 


Tax note: Don’t forget to keep a record of any transportation expenses, 
meals, or accommodations that you pay for in the course of rendering 
services to a charitable organization. You can’t claim any deduction for 
the value of the personal services you donate, but any out-of-pocket expenses 


are tax-deductible 
. 


People who take pictures as they travel might find a new booklet 
handy. Worldwide Photographic Headquarters is the title; it gives names 
and addresses of photofinishers and film suppliers all over the world who 
have volunteered assistance to amateur photographers. The booklet is 
available, free, from Sales Service Division or Export Sales Division of 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Sept. 8, 1956, issue—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





LINK-BELT RESEARCH ANDVENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


SIMPLIFIED PURCHASE. A L ink- 
Belt sales engineer prepares a 
prompt quotation on PRE-BILT 
sectional belt conveyors. Stand- 
ardization eliminates need for 
special drawings. 


QUICK DELIVERY. Your order 
is shipped from nearest of nine 
plants. Availability of all parts 
from one supplier reduces de- 
lay, unifies responsibility. 


* 
>, ay) 
i Sea 
EASY INSTALLATION. Can gen- * = . 

erally be handled by your own TOP OPERATING DEPENDABILITY. PRE- able in quarrying and similar operations 
erectors. When desired, Link- BILT conveyors have been proven in every where materials sources recede or become 
Belt will furnish supervision or industry. Relocation is easily accomplished exhausted, Frames can be mounted on almost 

complete erection service. by dismantling sections—particularly desir- any type of support to suit terrain, 


'Pre-Bilt’’ sectional belt conveyors 


by Link-Belt are built from standard components .. . no 
special engineering . . . offer top strength per pound of weight 


One source... one 


OR the many belt conveyor installations which 
F require only “at-the-site” engineering analysis, 
here is an Opportunity to economize in several 
ways. Link-Belt PRE-BILT sectional belt con- 
veyors can be assembled to practically any length 
from a preengineered “package” of 27 integrated 
components. And this standardization brings sav- 
ings from initial quotations to final erection. 
As for durability, these conveyors compare 
favorably to the proved ruggedness of Link-Belt 
engineered systems. Made for belt widths up to 


. 


S@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
i . 


for materials handling 


responsibility 


36 inches, they can carry up to 1500 tons per hour 

lo expedite service and delivery, PRE-BILT 
conveyors are manufactured at nine, plants in 
major industrial areas and sold through 46 coast- 
to-coast sales offices. Call the one nearest you. 
Or for additional information, write for Book 
2579 to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. aan 


LINK©+BELT 





MEET 


the Canadians 
you need to know... 


Ask Canada’s First Bank to arrange 
your business introductions north 
With 650 branches 
coast-to-coast, this two-billion- 


ol the border 


dollar organization has nation-wide 
connections in every branch of 
Canadian industry. Address our 
nearest U.S. office or Head Office, 


Montreal, 


WY BANK 


10 2 wm Camabiaas 


Wow York: 64 Wali St 
San Francisce: 33) Calttornia St. 


Chicage Special Representative's 
Office, 141 West jackson Bivd. 





BANK OF 
MOontTREAL 
Canada's First Bank 








675 Branches Across Canada 
\ RESOURCES EXCEED $72,700,000,000 j 





"Sure savesthe customers money!" 


They're talking about KLIXON 
Protectors for Electric Motors 


London, Canada: Bill Toll and Len Morris, 
owners of TOLL-MORRIS Electric, special 
ists in electric motors, really know the value 
of Klixon Protectors. They say 

Of the thousands of motors going through 
our shop for repairs, the ones with Klixon 
Protectors are invariably in for minor re 
pairs — and with the windings intact. Sure 
saves the customers money! We recommend 
Klixon Protectors with confidence 
KLIXON Protectors are built into the motor 
by the motor manufacturer. In such equip 
ment as refrigerators, oil burners, washing ma 
chines, etc., they keep mo 
tors working by prevenung 
burnouts. If you would like 
increased customer-preter 
ence, reduced service calls 
and minimized repairs and 
replacements, it will pay you 
well wo ask for equipment 
with KLIXON Protectors 
Write Por The New Free 
Informative Booklet, 

“The Story of the Spencer Din.” 

MCTALS & CONTROLS CORP. 

SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 


2609 Forest Street 
Attieboro, Mass 


Manual Reset 


KLixo 
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U.S: Investment Position Abroad 


Billions of Dollars 


50 


40 


U.S, 
Government* 


Short-Term 


Total Private 7 -— ee eas” 
5 e- Portfolio 


pat 
oe 1914 1919 1930 


Data: Dept, of Commerce, 


Ce 


“Mostly long-term ¢ 


~ Long-Term 
Direct 


1946 


Devsinkss weec 


U.S. Capital Flows Out Faster 


Most of the rise in U.S. investment 
abroad has been of a long-term nature. 
About 95% of U.S. government invest- 
ment overseas and some 92% of the 
private investment in 1955 was long- 


Billiens of Dotiars 
30 


? 


ew 


ee 
oS Fae 


1914 1919 ~ 9930 ~ 1939 
World War | loons excluded 


Dota, Dept. of Commerce, 


1946 


term. And most of the private long-term 
portion, except for the period of the 
1930's, has been made directly in plants 
and equipment. As for the other side of 
the coin... 


Foreign Investments in U.S. 


“Tong- Term 
a Portfolio* 


Long-Term 
Olrect 


1959 1955" 


“long-term portfolios mostly private; 
Short-term atsels mostly government 


Foreigners Put More Into U.S. 


Foreigners have been increasing their 
investment in the U.S. also. But their 
total investment is about $15-billion 
smaller than U.S. investment abroad. 
The character of forcign investment has 


changed sharply since World War 1 
Then short-term assets were a small part 
of the total; now they're the most im- 
portant part. (To sce where U. S. for- 
cign investment is going, turn the page.) 
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it pays to plan with GENERAL AMERICAN 


35 tons of 


CHEMICALS 


100,000 pounds 
of STARCH 


ship these 


‘AND MANY OTHERS) 





Cut Costs! Ship In Bulk By Rail With General American’s Airslide’' Car 


Airslide cars move materials in bulk— 
materials never before successfully 
shipped in conventional covered hop- 
per cars. Over 2000 Airslide cars are 
already in use or on order—and the 
number is growing 


Bulk shipping via Airslide cars means 


no bills for bags, drums or containers 
no sanitation problems in transit 
plus easier, safer, less expensive load- 
ing and unloading. Airslide cars re 
quire no respotting, provide far more 
clearance for unloading, and can be 


unloaded into any conveying sys- 


tem as fast as the system permits 


The Airslide car — designed, built 
and leased by General American—is 
another example of General American 
research working for industry. For 
more information about Airslide cars, 


write today. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
Service Offices In Principal Cities *« Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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GIVE YOUR OFFICE 


| € iy | the Final Touch 


| of good taste | 


with a 
CONSOLETT 
stand 


eo at 


Here is a happy departure from 
pipe-and-angle styling. Handsome? 
Yes, and better yet, the Consolett 
is functional. Enclosed design 
offers roomy comfort and privacy. 
There are no protrusions to snag 
clothing ... concealed bar retracts 
casters at the touch of a toe. Choice 
of three colors—silver gray, bronze 
tan and surf green. 


Write for literature and prices. 


STOLPER STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


320 Pilgrim Read © Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


' 
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HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 


VLL SAY! AND THESE TIMMEN 
ROLLER BEARINGS ARE SEALED 
AND LUBRICATED FOR LIFE! 
AND THE HAWOLE CANTY 
KICK WHEN LIFTING O8 
LOWERING Load} 


ert 


~~ 








AND (OOM AT THIS RELEASE CHECK~ 
TS AREAL SHOCK ABSORBER TO 
PROTECT EVEN THE MOST FRAGILE 





weite m FoR Our FREE COMPLETE 
TRUCK INDEX OF REO GIANT MODELS 
iy OVER COMBINATIONS 
. Siz 
y 2 fr CAPACITIES! 
4 oA 
t 9 ~~ 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 
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Direct Private Investment Abroad 


Billions of Doliars 
ya oe nr cy a a 


| 
Chern America 


Canada 


This Hemisphere Is the Favorite 


Canada and Latin America are get- 
ting the biggest slice of the capital that 
U.S. companies invest directly abroad. 
In just 10 years, Canada’s share has 
jumped from some $2.4-billion to $6.4- 


billion; Latin America’s from about $3- 
billion to some $6.5-billion. One reason 
why they're so attractive is that they 
contain both fields most favored by U.S. 
investors... 


U.S. Direct Investment Abroad 


By Industry 1955 


Billions of Dollors 


6=—> anfemen 


Monufac: Petroleum Mining ae 
Utilities 


turing Smelting 


Dept. of Commerce 


"Trade 


Top Targets: Manufacturing, Oil 


More than half the money U. S. com: 
panics invest directly abroad goes into 
manufacturing and petroleum, In fact, 
manufacturing gets almost three times 
as much as mining and smelting — some 
$6.3-billion last year, compared to not 
quite $2.2-billion for mining and smelt- 


ing. This expansion of U. S. enterprise 
abroad through foreign branches and 
subsidiaries is nearly three times what 
it was at the end of the war. The study 
from which all these figures are drawn 
was made by the Commerce Dept, 
(BW -Sep.1'56,p103). 
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PORTLAND 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
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CINCINNATI | -~ 


ST. LOUIS 


, 


McALLEN 
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ATLANTA 


BOSTON “ 
NEW YORK <° a 
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PHILADELPHIA 


IDE ORGANIZATION 
PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES 


serving major users of industrial adhesives 


Arabol is privileged to serve the 
leaders in a hundred industries. For 
this service we maintain fourteen 
plants and warehouses, blanketing 
the United States. The facilities of 
four laboratories are also available to 
Arabol’s customers. More than 
seventy years of experience are thus 
represented. 


Whether you have one plant or many, 
this wealth of experience and these 
broad service facilities hold value for 
you. If the plant or warehouse nearest 
you is ever threatened by either eco- 
nomic or climatic conditions, there 
will be no interruption in our service 
to you. Your adhesives will be sup- 
plied—to the same exacting specifica- 
tions—from the next nearest plant 
or warehouse. 


Somewhere in your business—in the 


making, packaging, labeling or ship- 
ping of your product—you use ad- 
hesives. We operate in the belief that 
for each specific application, there is 
one adhesives formula that can serve 
you best. 


The cost of good adhesives is low. It 
is always the smallest part of your 
total packaging cost, forexample. You 


7/ YENES OF 
PIONEERING IN THE 


MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


can well afford adhesives made to 
your own specifications. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments, whatever their nature. That is 
the one kind of testing that assures 
you of satisfactory results. Your in- 
quiry to Department 59 will bring a 
prompt response, 


THE ARABOL mre. co. 

a nationwide organization 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., MW. Y¥. 17 


CHICAGO ¢« SAN FRANCISCO « 105 ANGELES 
ST. LOUIS @ ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 
PORTLAND, Ore. © ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex 
CINCINNATI « DENVER « TAMPA « LONDON, Eng 
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As its medicine for farm equipment slump, 
Deere & Co. is trotting out new models. 


It’s one way in which ailing .. . 


Farm Machinery Looks for a Cure 


F rue FARM machinery industry 
right now, it’s a little like the morn 
ng after. Industry men—except for the 


ilwa glowing = sale executives—give 


ut with such phrase is “lousy condi 
ibysmally low’ production 
The story is of high inventones and full 
lavofts 
ind there 


current up 


hions ind 


pipelines, sliding sales shut 
with a few gains here 
Keven the 


doesn't arouse 


downs 
in the picture 
turn in farm mecorn too 
much excitement 

Of course, such talk isn’t new (BW 
Mavl. 16, p26 the 


Orne thing of a 


industry has been 


oing through wring 
ing-out for some time, even though pro 
duction did take 1955. But 


the morning-after feeling now 


1 jump in 


is WOrTS 
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because is one company president 
frankly puts it, the industry set its 1956 
and “it has to cut 
back production further than sales have 


dec lined 


too high 


sights 
because we manufactured too 
much 

¢ Turning a Corner?—So—though vou 
can detect what one official calls a “‘mild 
spint of optimism for the immediate 
future’’—the is looking for a 
pick-me-up 


industry 


here's talk of merger (despite the 
J. I. Case Co.-Oliver Corp. flop), and 
of expansion abroad. There are price 
Men look hopefully—but not too 
hopefully—to the fourth quarter. Deere 
& Co. (which cut production earlier 
than most) is 


rises 


banking on a complete 


new line of its John Deere tractors, and 
showing them off (picture). 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., has a new 
machinery line to offset 
the farm equipment slump 

But beyond that, the industry is peer 
ing ahead for the corner it hopes is 
there. It’s not quite sure just what's 
around the corner, though (no two com 
panics wearing the same 
uncertainties block 


Is busy 


construction 


seem to be 
glasses, and some 
the view) 

Long range however, the optimism 1S 
a lot thicker than for 1956 (the same 
company that laments today’s “lousy” 
conditions talks of tomorrow's “‘tremen- 
dous” potential market). And there's 
gencral agreement that today’s wringing 
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out and shaking down is bound to 
mean changes in the industry. 
¢ Glimpses—So far these changes can 
only be glimpsed—but there are some 
pointers. ‘The old replacement market 
that meant replacing the farmer's tired 
old mules with a tractor is a worked-out 
vein, industry men agree. Few big, un- 
mechanized farm areas are left. But 
they see a different replacement market 
in selling newer, more efficient equip 
ment to replace the old 

They see a growth market, too—not 
only in the country’s natural population 
growth, but in the changes in agricul- 
ture itself (BW—Dec.10°55,p106). The 
trend to larger-size farms increases the 
demand for equipment. And the farm 
equipment men see the smaller, family 
size farms turning more and more to 
machinery to hold onto their place in 
igriculture and better their 
condition 

All this will mean changes in sales 
methods, in tractor design, perhaps in 
the manufacturing companies them- 
selves—though no one is ready yet for 
more than a guess, or a salesman’s vi- 
sion, of what the changes will be. 


owners’ 


1. Near View 


But to get to that ‘‘tremendous” fu- 
ture market, the industry has to start 
almost from scratch. And it has to get 
around that 1956-57 corner before it 
can see very far ahead. Just how far it 
has to go you can see in the fact that 
right now there are 11 used tractors 
sold for every 10 new ones 

Here are just a few samples of what’s 
happening. International Harvester Co. 
expects farm machinery sales for its cur- 
rent fiscal year (ending Oct. 31) will be 
ibout $60-million under last year's 
>385-million. Its tractor inventory in- 
cludes about 35,000 in dealers’ hands, 
20,000 in district sales offices and in 
transit, 2,000 in factory yards. Harvester 
plans more layoffs, but looks for some 
sales improvement im the current quar- 
ter 

Minneapolis-Moline Co. is ending 
production at two outmoded plants. J. I. 
Case Co. is consolidating operations 
Six important Wisconsin manufacturers 
have let 3,400 workers go (but big, di 
AllisChalmers Mfg. Co. was 
ible to shift 500 workers from tractor 
shops to other lines at West Allis, 
Wis Oliver Corp.'s estimated net af 
ter taxes came to $402,000 for the first 
nine months of fiscal 1956—against 
$3.9-million for the 1955 months 

One bright spot seems to be at Ft 
Atkinson, Wis., where James Mfg. Co 
says it’s hiring and has sales running 
ahead of 1955. James is a specialist in 
heavy barnyard machinery 


versified 


In general 
tractors seem to be hit the worst; but 
though tractors are the biggest singl 
item, vou can’t overlook the 60% of 
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in field process plants, W-S Fittings handle liquids and gases of high 
pressures ond very low temperatures required for gos seperation 


HITINGS. ..TO COMBAT HIGH PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES 


In the petroleum, chemical, power, processing and allied industries—and 
in railroading, too—pipe fittings face rugged service conditions. 

Making fittings for high-pressure, high-temperature piping is the job of 
W-S Fittings, Roselle, N. J., one of the 13 divisions of H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Each fitting—heavy duty, forged carbon, stainless and alloy steel—is 
engineered and manufactured to a standard that provides more than adequate 
factors of safety. 


As a Porter division, W-S Fittings is alert to increasing its service to 
industry. Latest improvements include new automatic machinery for manu- 
facturing forged steel unions and 150 pound stainless steel fittings. 


As Porter divisions grow so does their service to industry. 


H. K. 


PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions: ALLOY METAL WIRE, Prospect Park, Po. « CONNORS STEEL, Birminghom + DELTA-STAR 

ELECTRIC, Chicago + Henry DISSTON, Philadelphia + ESECO, Joliet, Ili. + LACLEDE-CHRISTY, 

St. Lowis + LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, St. Lovis + McLAIN FIRE BRICK, Pittsburgh « QUAKER PIONEER 

RUBBER, Pittsburg, Calif. « QUAKER RUBBER, Philadelphia + RIVERSIDE METAL, Riverside, N. J. 
VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL, Aliquippe, Pa. + W-S FITTINGS, Roselle, N. J. 
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CMP 
RESTRICTED SPECIFICATION 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
can feed this automated line 
at the high speed require- 
ment of the operation. 


~ Py oe wee 

Pp. a 
Costly new equipment is not always the sole answer to production cost problems. 
Often the wrong raw material may completely nullify expected savings from 
heavy capital investments in modern machinery. 


Consider the case of one manufacturer who installed expensive new forming 
equipment but was unable to up production to the expected level. Material 
being formed was cold rolled strip 4” x .060”, AISI 1050 steel processed to 
standard gauge tolerances (.0567” to .0632”). 


When CMP Precision Cold Rolled Strip Steel ordered to a 60% gauge restric- 
tion (.0687” to .0613”) was furnished, production immediately moved up to 
the rated capacity of the machines and has remained there. 


In addition to increased production, because of the minimization of down time, 
an incidental and important benefit was the increase in yield per CMP ton 
processed because rejections and out of tolerance parts were eliminated. 
Careful consideration of CMP Restricted Specification Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
alternatives on the same careful basis given to your equipment investment, 
may point the way to similar, or larger pay-offs. 

Why not check the possibilities today? 


CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy., 


BBS 


THe Cco.i0o Mera. PRODUCTS co. 
CEBENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1. OHIO 


PLANTS: VOUNGBETOWN, OHIO AND INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
SALES OFFICES: NeW Yorn CLEVELAND OeTROIT INDIANAPOLUS 


oroaao Loe ANGELES BAN FRANCISCO 
a 


CMP STRIP PROVIDES 
MAXIMUM NUMBER OF 
PRECISION PARTS AND 
HELPS ELIMINATE COSTLY 
HUMAN ERRORS 
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. . . rising costs make a 
further general price rise 
seem likely .. .” 


STORY starts on p 192 


farm machinery dollar sales that’s ac- 
counted for by implements.) 

¢ Light in the Gloom—Il'or the rest of 
1956 there are a few rays of hope. Pres 
WwW. ¢ MacFarlane of Minneapolis 
Moline sees the production and inven 
tory situation getting under control at 
both the manufacturers’ and dealers’ 
level. 

Oliver expects to have its tractor po 
sition “where we want it” by the end of 
October, and thinks the year may wind 
up slightly better than 1955. Deere 
looks for things to be moderately better 
for the rest of the year, and is looking 
into expansion abroad, where it sees a 
heavy demand for mechanizing. Deere’s 
capital expenditures rose to $12-million 
this vear from 1955's $9.7-million, and 
it expects to go even higher next vear 

However, the people at Implement 
& Tractor, an industry trade paper, 
think the comeback will be slower and 
more painful “than sales managers like 
to contemplate.” They see 1956 ship 
ments falling some 15% below 1955 in 
dollar value, think 1956 will about 
match 1954 in dollars but not in units 
(because of price increases since) 

Rising costs—stecl among other things 

make a further general price rise likely. 
International Harvester, for one, has an 
nounced a 5% across-the-board increase 
effective Sept. 15 
¢ Clouded Crystal Balls—Industry men 
shy away from longer forecasts—ther 
wre too many unpredictable factors 
And, as one company officer put it, “the 
impact of politics and the weather is 
greater on our industry than any other.” 

Right now, politics is flourishing. 
Some manufacturers are wondering, too, 
ibout the effects of the soil bank—if 
land is taken out of production, will 
farmers buy machinery, they ask. There’s 
hope, of course, in rising farm income 
but what this will mean for 1957 and 
bevond will depend on how far farm 
income comes back after its five-vear 
slide, and on the 1957 crop picture. 


ll. Distant Vision 


lo many farm machinery men, 
though, the distant view seems clearer 
than what's just around the corner—per 
haps because any obstacles don’t loom 
so close. Pres. Maclarlane of Minneap 
olis-Moline, for example, sees the indus 
try cautious now about increasing pro- 
duction, with the result that “I can see 
1 machinery shortage in about three 
vears.”” 


Irving A. Duffy, vice-president and 
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Biaw-Knox Towers on transmission lines of Pennsyivania Power and Light Company 


BLAW-KNOX makes what it takes 
—to carry the lines in all-weather conditions 


Planning on projects with utility engineers keeps Blaw- 
Knox engineers constantly alert to new, significant trends 
in electric transmission systems. Results are better 
towers, designed and custom-built for each specific system. 

For instance, this type of close cooperation resulted in 
refinements in tower design which effected considerable 
savings in cost—without lowering the expected perform- 
ance of the line under lightning and severe ice and wind 
conditions. 

Another instance resulted in special design flat top 
towers to provide vital airline clearance without effecting 
the efficiency of the system. 


BM4 Ne Wy: 


SWOOTISE 


And again, being alert to the trend toward different 
combinations of lighter wire loads resulted in lighter, more 
economical towers, plus consequent savings in erection 
costs. 

The same Blaw-Knox practical field experience and 
technical know-how, which have helped to develop these 
typical, profitable results, are always available to utilities 
and their consultants. 

For an interesting, informative look at the many 
services and products we offer industry, write for your 
copy of—"This is Blaw-Knox.” 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Biaw-Knox Buliding + GOO Sixth Avenue 
Pitteburgh 22, Pennsyivania 





gencral manager of the Ford ‘Tract 
Implement Div., thinks farmers at 
ing weaned to a new concept of farm 
operation that will give a big boost t 
. mechanization and machinery sak 
PACKAGING ¢ Model Changes— There's little ag 
ment in the industrv, however 
how it’s going to go after the mai 
ecs in “putting better machiner 
ilready mechanized farms.” ‘Vhe indu 
try’s present plight resembles Detroit 
0 perhaps it natural to think of D 
{rout vs Of Winning custome! 
model and stvle changes and 
ob le el 
arm machinery men, alreacs 
long that tin BW —I« 
turning to it agam Sa 
Ihe domestic fa 
1 more machin 


en mventes 


linits im farm 
iat Detroit doesn't f 
ind olutio 
more gradual 
Harvester man 
tor to be in prod 
Cal linproy mW 
ne feature, rath th 


oming in a radical annual chang 


Try this faster, easier e Accent on Sales—Ihe farm 
way to speed jobs and ment industry might take a leaf 


save money on the Detroit pooh ! ile eimmick 
line ...in the plant but so far there’s little sign of a ch 
in selling method With about 4 


million tractors in service, 10 f that 


Dutch Brand Strapping Tape is 
reinforced with glass strands for eoek adie ty Ber Maven De 
superior strength. Now, one man placement market, ac ording to W. G 
can do strapping jobs by hand Scholl, executive vice-president of All 
«+. and do them fast. Strip, cut, Chalmers: but this vear the indust 
press... that’s all there’s to it! will hit around § here's no formal 
Dutch Brand’s reinforced vinyl ized trade-in tem worked out 
backing with a pressure-sensitive planned; it’s left pretty much to tl 
REINFORCING adhesive, makes this tape strong, dealers 
wear resistant and pliable as Many believe that better financins 
only tape can be. It will not snap, rrangements are vital. Ford's Duff 
tear, sliver or loosen... even in holds that the kev to the future of the 
dampness, heat or cold. W's farm machinerv business lies in selling 
: farmers on long-term depreciation of 
waterproof, rot-proof, resists 
chemicals and oils, will not cut e Fewer and Bigger?—Some industr 
into packaging . . . resists abra- stein ah: alums ancien toy 
sion. Contact your Dutch Brand todmttew teat. O84 ; : 
man. shut down 


Wha hin r\ 


plants now being 


mas never he reopened, 


TEAR STRIPPING . thev sav, and a lot of obsolete manu 


Get facturing capacity is likely to be junked 
your copy of Others are convinced that the small 


our new Strapping Shepping 
Tepe company just can t survive that mergers 
Tape Booklet ih hag ~ ire bound to come. J. I. Case Co. and 


write today. j Oliver Corp 


got as far as explorator 
‘ F talks this summer, but decided this 
Johns-Manville = f week to go no further, at least for now 


Earlier in the vear, there were reports 


DUTCH BRAND of merger talks between Minneapoli 


P em @ eo8weTt ss Moline and both Case and Oliver—and 
M-M is said to be still on the lookout 


for a merger opportunity. END 
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PAYD PLAN STARTS THIS PRESS 
ON A PROFITABLE RUN 


$228 


PAY-AS-YOU- 
DEPRECIATE 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
INCLUDING FINANCING 
COST, ON CONTRACT 


WITH $19,000 $95 
UNPAID BALANCE $76 


$ 
oT PS 


1956-7 1957-8 1958-9 1959-60 1960-1 1961-2 1962-3 1963-4 1964-5 1965-6 
NEW PRINTING PRESSES, MACHINE TOOLS OR LIFT TRUCKS ment. You combine long terms and depreciation 


You buy any new machine to achieve one end result allowances advantageously. In effect, you write off 
increased profits. PAYD PLAN finances any produc- your monthly payments as expense. 

tive machine. For example, this bar chart shows how The PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% for each year of 
PAYD PLAN payments buy a printing press on a ten- the term, computed on the original unpaid balance, 








year term. The monthly payments drop annually in PAYD PLAN is a logical financing partner in your 
relation to faster depreciation schedules new equipment purchasing program, Write for help- 
C.1.T. Corporation’s Pay-As-You-Depreciate ful literature on details of plan—or call your nearest 


terms go to ten years, depending on type of equip- C.1.T. office, 


CORPORATION 





C.1.T. CORPORATION - MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C. 1. T. Financial ¢ orporation, Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 


ATLANTA DALLAS HOUSTON LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
55 Marietta Street, N.W 1309 Main Street 1100 E. Holeombe Bivd 416 W. Eighth Street 190 Fourth Avenue Equitable Building 

CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
221 N. LaSalle Street 1625 Cadillac Tower 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 


CLEVELAND 
Leader Building IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


} Penn Center Plaza 120 Montgomery St, 








LIMITED 


Head Office: Chiyode+ku, Tokyo 
obersees Offices in 
Lenden, New York, Calcutta 
184 Branches throughout Jepan 











MAN PUTTING DOWN 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


This company has made a wise investment 

one which will pay dividends year after year 
The man above is dropping a Magliner magne- 
sium dock board in place on the company’s 
dock. This new Magliner will speed loading 

get more out of power trucks and other loading 
keep costs down! Made of light, 
strong magnesium, it will protect men, loads 


equipment 


and equipment against accidents and costly 
damage. Magliners are low in initial cost — and 
because they provide dependable, long-life ser- 
vice with less maintenance they give you 
greater economy ALL ways! Find out today 
how Magliner dock boards can cut costs in 
your operation, Write for Bulletin DB-204. 


MAGLINE INC, 
Pinconning, Michigan 
P.O. Box 137 


DOCK BOARDS 


Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 
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Oilmen Face Even Longer Odds 


No one seems to feel sorry for oilmen, but they can 
tell hard-luck stories that'll make you cry. 
of heartbreak they have to go through. 


New odds have been posted in the 
gamble that is known as the oil indus- 
try. They're steeper than ever 

Che old odds against success of a 
wildcat operation (BW-—Mar.24'56, 
p140) were bad enough: 9 to | against 
triking any oil at all, 16 to | agaist 
a small strike, nearly 1,000 to | against 
a really big hit. Now Frederic H 
Lahee, Dallas consulting geologist who 
was with Sun Oil Co. for 37 years be 
fore his recent retirement, has studied 
results in 20,478 wildcat explorations 
in six years. He finds odds of 

¢l4 to | against hitting any oil 
at all. 

¢42 to | against finding a 1-mil- 
lion-bbl. field, regarded as about the 
minimum for economic production. 

© 427 to 1 against finding a 25- 
million-bbl. field 

706 to | 
bbl. field 

He doesn’t even try to calculate the 
odds against discoveries like the Conroe 
ficld, brought in by George Strake of 
Houston and already 
335-million-bbl. of oil. 
¢ Winner Take All—Of course, it’s the 
long odds that make the big payoff, 
that keep wildcatters from settling back 
to live on what non-Texans would con- 
sider a rich income from a moderately 
good strike. It keeps them hustling still 
for the big pot of gold, the 100-million- 
bbl. field—and often going broke in the 
process. 

Even Dad Joiner, who was 70 when 
he brought in the biggest field of all 
Kast Texas—refused to rest on the $3 
million he got by selling his interests. 
He lived another 11 vears and died flat 
broke from drilling dry holes 


against a 50-million- 


vielding some 


|. Wildcats Can Scratch 


There seems to be no limit to the 
trouble a wildcatter can run into, par 
ticularly as the likelier places get to be 
combed out pretty well. Standard Oil 
(N. J.) sank something like $40-million 
in drilling all over Venezuela before it 
produced a single barrel of oil. Persist 
ence paid, though—the company is pro 
ducing more than 1|-million bbl. a day 
now in Venezuela 

hen there’s Harold Boysen of Hous 
ton, who drilled 81 
holes in 20 vears before he lost his ama 
teur standing. When he did hit, it was 
i mere trickle from a stray sand only 
633 ft. below the surface of Webb 
County, Tex. The flow of 40. bbl 


consecutive dry 


Here’s the kind 


of oil a day will hardly make him rich. 

Bovsen drilled one well to 10,700 ft. 
in Mississippi “on the most beautiful 
geophysical picture the world has ever 
known.” And, he adds, “It was the 
driest well ever drilled.” 
¢ No Automatic Riches—Jack W. Fra- 
zier, also of Houston, is an object lesson 
to anyone who thinks merely finding 
or owning an oil well makes a man a 
millionaire. By 1939, he was indeed 
: millionaire from a run of three tre 
mendous strikes. He was considered 
the king of the wildcatters, the man 
most likely to be seen driving a differ 
ent Cadillac every day of the week. 

Then he hit a run of fantastically 
bad luck. From 1939 to March, 1954, 
he drilled more than 200 wildcat wells, 
made 12 discoveries good enough to 
put into production, yet had nothing 
to show except a $1-million debt. Not 
one of the 12 discoveries was profitable. 
The best showed a net loss of $4,000; 
the total loss on the 12 wells—not 
counting the 188 dry holes—was pre- 
cisely $287,911.13. 
¢ Born Too Early—Sometimes, too, a 
wildcatter simply happens to be living 
in the wrong era. In all his hard-luck 
days, Glenn McCarthy never had a 
more freakish setback than in 1939, 
when today’s technology and marketing 
situation might have saved him from 
going broke for the first time. 

McCarthy was convinced he was 
about to bring in one of the biggest 
fields of all time, near Palacios, Tex., 
and he got Houston Oilfield Material 
Co. to stake him to four rigs worth 
nearly $l-million. Sure enough, he 
brought in a well at 8,682 ft. (very deep 
for those days) that produced 175 bbl 
of oil a day. He soon had his four rigs 
going. 

Suddenly, pressures began building 
up terrifically Today's techniques 
might have brought them under con- 
trol, but no one could do much about 
it then. All four wells blew out, and 
witnesses still talk of seeing thousands 
of feet of pipe flopping high in the 
air like gigantic spaghetti. 

Ironically, the gas that caused this 
disaster—and that was worthless then 
even if it could have been controlled 
and drawn off commercially—could 
have made McCarthy another fortune 
if it had come 10 years later, when there 
was an eager market 

As it was, McCarthy went broke, and 
Homco nearly did, too 
e Success Stories—As mindful of the 
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THIS STAGGERING SURGICAL CLEANING PROBLEM 
IS SOLVED BY NEW BENDIX ULTRASONIC METHOD! 


laymen have no idea what a laborious sonic Cleaner cleans things made of 
and costly job hospitals have cleaning metal, glass, rubber, plastics or 
urgical instruments. About 90,000 instru by bombarding them with high-frequency 
ments per operating room per year have ound waves that reach and clean out 9 
to be cleaned. It’s a difficult job becau ce. even the 
for on th ng, blood is a prot n like 
egg volk and hard to remove; it requires \ ho pital type unit has been designed 
gorous hand scrubbing of each indi In cooperation with American Sterilizer 
vidual instrument! Company, Erie, Pa. It will be demon 
lo solve this problem, hospitals can trated by American Sterilizer at the 
ow use the Bendix* Ultrasonic Cleaner American Hospital Associat 
a remarkable machine that cleans in Chicago, September seventeenth. For 
cal instruments ten times faster at information regarding thi 
one tenth former ¢ Me ¢ he? unit 


ceramic 


most remote crevice 


ion meeting 


’ 


hospital type 
, contact American Sterilizer Com 


aner than ever! pany In reward te ndustrial app! cation American Sterilizer hospital unit 
. ’ 

. : = . j 

| ng only water, sometimes w th an contact oul Pioneer-Central Div on, incorporating Bendix Ultrasoni« 


‘ ‘ ; , Cleaner for fast, effective cl 
nexper ive detergent, the Bend x | Itra Davenport, lowa. tor ive clean 


ing of surgical instruments 


A thousand products a million ideas 





“rv PROPERTY INSURANCE, see Your HOMETOWN AGENT’ 


FOR QUA 


task force for catastrophe 


THe HOME 
s 
CATASTRODAS RANCE 


When a windstorm, fire or other catastrophe strikes, 

everybody needs help at once. That could mean delay, suffering, needless 
expense for the property owners affected. The Home Insurance Company 
believes that its policyholders are entitled to extraordinary efforts 

to see that they get prompt, fair payment for their insured losses. 


That's what quality insurance means. That's why it pays to buy the best. 
And that's why in every office of The Home across the nation, catastrophe 
crews are trained and kept in readiness to serve you. The Home 
Catastrophe Pian supplements the work of other industry-wide organizations. 
How can you get this kind of quality protection for your home, 


your car, your business? Just see your local agent or broker of 
The Home Insurance Company. It's the thing to do! 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 Ce 
MIA UC Ld 
ues Sus CONMCE IaH ey 
Ey 3 Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE «+ MARINE 
e Ay The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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high peaks as the low valleys in the 
careers of the McCarthys, Strakes, 
Fraziers, and Dad Joiners, oilmen can 
tell without envy of another kind of 
success story—a sort of “rags to social 
security” chronicle. 

For example, there was this Houston 
machine shop owner who was bitten by 
the oil bug 10 years ago. He sold his 
shop and his home to raise about $200,- 
000 working capital. He drilled two 
holes—both dry. To keep his family in 
groceries, he turned to roughnecking 
(working on oil rigs). The happy end- 
ing: He’s now a well-to-do truck farmer 
in the Rio Grande valley. 

And there was the young Oklaho- 
man who inherited $250,000 and came 
to Texas to pyramid his money. He 
sank all he had in three or four wells— 
all of them dry. But he’s not badly 
off today. He draws about $700 a 
month as a chief clerk for an oil 
company. 


No Sure Things 


Many oilmen regard drilling in 
proven fields as something like shoot 
ing fish in a barrel. But there are no 
ically sure things in the oil business. 
Pete and Vernon Frost, prominent 
Houston operators, can tell you. 

A few months ago, the Frosts 
brought in four excellent wells in South 
l'exas, one of them “a 268-bbl. well 
at about 500-lb. pressure.” It seemed 
all they had to do was put down some 
more wells and sit back for a big pay 
out. They spotted a fifth well 660 ft. 
from each of three earlier producers, 
to tap oil at two levels. 

They drilled to the first producing 
level all right, then bypassed it to reach 
the second and deeper level. Surprise 
no oil. Meanwhile, the first pay level 
had “froze up” (the drilling muds con- 
gealed) and had to be blasted loose. 
Thev nearly lost the whole works. In 
the end, says Vernon Frost, it cost 
$140,000 for a well that is “bringing 
us in $6 a day.” 

lo top it all, the four producing 
wells began to peter out. “I haven't 
any idea what happened,” says Frost, 
“but the best well we had—the 268- 
bbl. one—has dropped to 50 bbl. a day 
at only 50-Ib. pressure.” 
¢ Shale-Shock—That’s onlv one of the 
“sure” things that disappointed the 
Frost brothers in the past year. In 
Willacy County, Tex., last winter, they 
drilled only 2,000 ft. in a producing 
field to get a 150-bbl.-a-day well. Only 
trouble was, the ratio of gas to oil was 
so high that the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission wouldn't let the Frosts take out 
the oil—it might release the gas that 
provided pressure for the whole oil 
field. 

The Frosts sighed, plugged up the 
sand at the 2,000-ft. level, and went 
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here’s how 


—etitres . 


L2\FKWE ~~ 
66 govern” the 


government 


Much as we revere and respect this system of ours, we don’t want 
the government running our lives. 

The best government is one that’s closest to the people. And 
there’s just one way to keep it under control. 

Vote. 

Every time you get a chance. 

Vote November 6, for sure. 

Vote to elect the ones you want representing you. To keep the 
ones who are doing you proud. To get rid of the ones who are 
not so hot. 

You’re the boss, however you vote. No matter who’s elected, 
you pay their salaries and paint their offices and keep watching 
over them as they work. 

Even if the ones you're “‘agin’” happen to 
win, they’re obligated to the minority, too. 
They’re servants of all the people, not just 
those who voted for them. 

Your vote prods, approves, protests, de- 
mands, restrains, rewards. 

Vote—so you and your children after you 
always can, 


See You at the ~OLLS! 
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deeper. Again they found good sand, 
it 6,700 ft., only this sand contained a 
lot of shale. Water in the drilling mud 
caused the shale to swell, and that sealed 
oft the sand so no oil would flow. The 
l rosts poured a id down the hole to 
eat up the shale, and the well finalls 
began to yi ld—a trickle of about 5 bbl 
da 

This ill-starred we ost the Frosts 
bout $155,000 to « yjlete—about as 
much as three averag 

Within th past month, th 
have drilled fou north, cast, 
yuth, west—of anew it hole that’s 
giving another group of operators 6U 
bbl. a day from the 2,600-ft. level. 
None of the Frost wells is more than 

Q or 375 ft. from the producing well, 
but every one of them turned out dry, 
it a cost well over $100,000 The 
brothers doubt that they'll try a fifth 
vell—they’'ve run out of compass direc 


| rosts 


tions 


lll. Underground Mystery 


Ihe only thing sure, oilmen will 
iimit, is that we don't know every 
thing about what lies 
cespite all our science and engineering 
Oilmen still get startling results when 

th poke into the carth 
Alwyn King, a Houston independent, 
once thought he had hit a banner oil 
n tno Count lex though 


showed the oil mig have to 


underground, 


coaxed out by sand-fracturing 
from necding any such help when the 
drillers got to 6.000 ft.. the well blew 
out in an old-fashioned gusher. Thou 
nds of gallons of unrecoverable oil 
landscape, then 
nothing Ihe drill had hit i rar 
formation it 
rammed with oi! under great pressure 
All that remained was 
Sometimes 
les pectacularls for rcv 


rained all over the 
underground cavern 


in cmpty hok 
in isolated pool will yield 
months, 
then die out because it has no conne 
tion with a real oilfield 

¢ Make Up Your Mind—Surprises can 
work the other way, too. Ralph Johns 
ton of Houston had a quarter-interest 
in a Wharton County (Tex.) well in 
1946. It failed to give oil but 
thought first of 
ibandoning = it 
>10.000 


vielded 
ome gas. The owners 
plugging it up and 
rather than 
or more for setting pipe. In the end 


pe nding moth 


they decided to go ahead 
Soon the gas ran out, but then 

instead of having a dry hole—the syndi 
cate suddenly had an oil well. What 
had happened was this: The drillers 
chanced to hit a pocket of gas that 
was under enough pressure to keep oil 
out. When the gas had been drawn 
off, oil flowed in. The well vielded an 
iverage of 40 bbl. a day for six years; 
under pumps, it till producing about 
15 bbl. a day. eno 








Proper Annealing 
Our Guarantee 


The corrosion 
stainless steel pr 
drastically impaired improp 
erly or incompletely annealed 
Damascus Tube Compan 
guarantees complete unimp 
ment of corrosion resistance 
pressure 
its ma 
broch expiall 
ing our Anneal 
ing process and 
our complete 
manufactu 
story 
able upon 


que st 


STA 


Real low cost material handling 
Here a self-propelled Walkie-Worklifter is 
stacking pallets weighing 1000 to 1500 lbs. 
And working in a 5’-5” aisle, too norrow 
for large lift trucks. There are thirty-nine 
Walkie-Worklifter models priced from $1250 
to $2500 complete with battery and charger. 
Lifting range up to 120”. Ideal for light load 
elevators and floors. Write today for com- 
plete information 

Economy Engineering Company (Est. 1901), 
4537 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, illinois 
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THE TREND 





The Challenge in Atomic Power 


With Labor Day behind, the time has come to 
button up next year’s budget, to make final deci- 
sions on what new projects are to be undertaken 
and how they will be financed. And it’s getting 
close to the final hour for a large segment of 
industry to make some important decisions on 
future activities in the atomic field 

The new research facilities planned by AMF 
Atomics and a group of associated firms (page 110) 
is representative of the promising strides being 
made in this important phase of nuclear develop- 
ment. But another area of our atomic program 
is still clamoring for attention of industry’s leaders 
And they will have to move fast to plug up the 
gap in atomic power 

The first big British atomic power plant will 
go into operation in October. Both the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union are building large- 
scale atomic power plants by the dozen. We have 
only one such plant anywhere near completion, 
though six others are definitely planned. So the 
prospect is that the British and Russians will build 
nuclear power plants faster than the U.S 

With many less-advanced nations hoping to obtain 
such plants as soon as possible, this lead in atomic 
power could have major significance in the cold 
war as well as in the race for world trade. The 
British, of course, seek only to end their acute 
power shortage and win new equipment markets 
jut the Russians are out to grab our world lead- 
ership in atomic energy and dissipate the wide 
international enthusiasm for the Eisenhower atoms- 
for-peace program. Getting a jump on us in learn- 
ing to build and operate big atomic power plants 
would surely advance the Soviet effort 

All this has become involved in domestic politics, 
too. Legislation calling for the government to build 
a number of large atomic power plants—the Gore 
bill—was defeated by only a narrow margin in the 
last Congressional session. It is certain to be re- 
vived next year if industry’s nuclear power program 
remains static until Congress reconvenes 

Certainly a big government construction program 
makes little sense, except as a last-ditch move 
to maintain our diplomatic position. Almost in- 
evitably, it would put atomic development in the 
middle of the old public-private power fight. And 
it would be a step back toward the strict govern- 
ment atomic monopoly that we abandoned just two 
years ago 

True, it is hard to see how industry, relying 
on its own resources, can build many more atomic 
power plants. Big plants cost like sin—from $40- 
million up. And, at this stage of technological prog- 
ress, no one can build one that will produce power 


204 


as cheaply as the more conventional facilities. 

The answer may well lie in some form of govern- 
ment assistance in financing. It might be patterned 
after the arrangement between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Duquesne Light Cc. Duquesne 
is furnishing all the non-nuclear gear for a plant 
and helping AEC with funds for the atomic portion 
as well. AEC will own the nuclear gear, but 
Duquesne will operate the entire plant and market 
the power. 

It seems to us that it is very much to the ad- 
vantage of both industry and the government to 
find ways of working together on something like 
the pattern set by Duquesne and the AEC. Industry 
can gain by taking the initiative before pressure 
builds up again for federal atomic projects. 

And it is clearly to the nation’s advantage to 
put more private funds—rather than public—to 
work on the power program 


Restraint on Wages 


Fortunately, the United States isn’t confronted 
with an inflation problem as serious as Britain’s 
The dollar isn’t poised on the razor’s edge of 
devaluation; nor are we faced with quite the neces- 
sity to keep price tags low in order to sell at export 

Nevertheless, there is a lesson for any prudent 
man in England’s present drive to restrain—or 
even prevent—a round of wage and price increases. 

To Britain, this is economic life and death. To 
us, it is a matter of preventing erosion of fixed 
incomes—the money we have in E Bonds or the 
retirement income we are counting on. Most of us 
have neither the mind nor the means to hedge 
against inflation (by buying stocks or real estate) 

Perhaps it is true that wage boosts are as much 
the result as the cause of inflation (page 47). Per- 
haps they won’t cause a runaway price rise. But 
even a gradual price rise erodes fixed incomes. 

Thus incessant “rounds” of wage increases can’t 
forever be tolerated. If they outrun our vaunted 
productivity—as clearly they have—prices have to 
go up. And while workers may be able to keep 
ahead in this game, a great number of others do 
not. These others, who depend on fixed incomes, 
sooner or later must be priced out of the market. 
And, when they are, the size of the market has 
to shrink. . 

There you have, purely and simply, the chain 
of events that causes deflation. Industry suffers, 
labor loses many of its gains, and there is a general 
melting of values. 

Restraint on wage demands has much to recom- 
mend it, here as well as abroad. 
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We say this without reservation —will back it up with proof: 





New Balanced 
Mobil D.T.E. Oils 
Can Improve 
our Production And 


Reduce 


anufacturing Costs 








For years Mobil D.T.E. oils have set the standard of quality 
for all hydraulic and circulating oils. Recently they were 
dramatically improved—so much so that their margin of supe 
riority is now greatly increased, ~~ 

New Mobil D.T.E. oils are balanced to meet the widest 


range of operating conditions. They will give years of trouble 





free service —even in continuous high temperature cire ulating 
systems. They will keep your machines free from deposits over SOCON Y MOBI 
the complete range of service. They will give you the highest 


degree of protection agamst wear...rust... corrosion In fact, 


tests show most machines will become obsolete be fore these FIRST STEP 
oils need changing when operating at normal temperatures. 
IN CUTTING COSTS 


Let us show you concrete proof that new balanced Mobil 
D.T.E. oils can improve production and cut manufacturing 


costs. Ask your Mobil re presentative for the “balanced” story. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliotes; MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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GI) specified COMPASS-V-STEEL BELTS 


for Heavy-Duty Vacuum Sweeper’ 
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Po tes 
Now...a vacuum cleaner for all outdoors! 


| r’s 1952. You’re a manufacturer of heavy-duty vacuum 


sweepers and you've got a problem. 


Out in your plant is a big, new, tractor-drawn unit that 
will remove and mulch leaves and litter from as many as 
5 to 30 acres per day. That is, provided you can find a 


V-belt to handle the 25-h p 


2000 r. p.m. drive. 


On this drive, you have one four-groove drive pulley 
and four separate driven pulleys. lo operate efficiently 
the belts must be perfectly matched and must stay that 


way. So far no belt tried has turned the trick. 


Finally, you ask the G.T.M Goodyear Technical Man 
for help He studic . the drive and recommends 


Compass-V-Steel muscled with airplane-type steel cables. 


~_t 
: sak § POC 


You put them on the drive and the machine on the market. 


loday, you're still using the G.'T. M.’s belts and in almost 
jour years haven't had a single complaint. What's more, 
the G.T.M. is your No. 1 Counselor on any industrial 
rubber problem. You contact him often through your 
Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, Industrial Products 


Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


it’s smart to do business with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, 
Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber 
supplies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber 
“Rubber Products, ‘ 


Goods” or 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 





